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SHORT STOPS 





VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 
Richie Voke 


Barbara Anderson once wanted to nominate Richie 

Voke for Emperor of the Universe. To victims of his 

‘ mean-spirited public-spending cuts, though, Voke, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, is 
the emperor who has no clothes. ' 

Professing to be a man of the people, Voke last 
February eliminated the Massachusetts Council on the 
Arts and Humanities in his Ways and Means budget. 
He didn’t do it just because he thought the state was. 
bankrolling wealthy arts organizations at a time of 
pressing social need (which it isn’t). He did it, according 
to sources, because two of his committee cronies were 
ticked off at the council for objecting to their 
circumvention of its grant-awarding rules. 

Voke was furious when the arts.community attacked 
him for moving to eliminate the council. He was 
incensed when the-House leadeiship reinstated the 
council. He delivered a long oration against the council 
— speaking at times in a mock patrician accent (not bad 
for someone who’s against providing public funds for 
theaters) — on the House floor. 

In his latest attempt to gut the council, Voke last 
month proposed eliminating all administrative funds 
for the agency for the rest of this fiscal year. With no 
administration, there is no council. And that’s what 
Richie Voke — for reasons that have nothing to do with 
public policy — wants. 





ERIC RASMUSSEN 








THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Paul Tsongas.on 
arts as'a priority 


A number of state Democratic political activists, fed 
up with lackluster leadership at the top of 
Massachusetts government and in its dominant political 
party, this fall have actively encouraged former US 
senator Paul Tsongas, now a lawyer in private practice 
and chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Regents, to 
run forgovernor next year. Citing personal 
considerations, including his family and his health, 
Tsongas declined. Had he run, he would have 
approached a number of issues — including public 
funding of the arts — differently than do most 
candidates now in the field. 

“It isa very complicated and competitive world we're 
entering, and those places that have the strongest glue 
between people and the strongest cultures are the 
places that will survive. The older I get, the more I feel 
it is the cultural side of human existence that gives you 
the strength to compete in other areas. 

“Culture is a sine qua non of economic survival. Th 
societies that we are going to compete with all have 
strong cultures. Japan and the Pacific-rim nations and a 
unified Germany are powerful cultures. Our children 
are not going to be able to compete with children of a 
highly cultured society if they aren’t exposed to culture; 
if their sightlines aren’t changed. 

“If [had run for governor, one of the issues I would 
have run on would have been increasing the budget for 
the arts and humanities. There is something wrong with 
a legislature that gives $46 million to bottlers and 
nothing to the arts and humanities.” 











THE SIGN- U P S$ H E E T 


Southwest Boston Senior Services seeks people over 60 to be part-time Senior Companions, 
providing one-to-one support to isolated or homebound elders. Call 325-6565. 





Contribute a decorated-spoon ornament to Santa’s Kitchen, a Project Bread campaign to relieve 
hunger for families with children, December 2, 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., at Faneuil Hall Marketplace. For 
every spoon collected, the J.F. White Contracting Company will donate $10. Call 723-5000. 


& Regular monthly meeting of Concerned Fathers, a divorce-support group for parents and 
grandparents, December 5, 7:30 p.m., at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 15 St. Paul Street, Brookline. 


Call 455-8810. 


Newton-Welliesiey Hospital seeks volunteers for a minimum of three hours a week. Call 
243-6048. 














THIS 
JUSTIN... 


DRUG BUST 


Just in case anyone needed any more proof that the 
federal government's much ballyhooed war on drugs is 
a joke, check out the 20-question quiz a California 
congressman recently sprang on his legislative 
colleagues. In order to pass Democrat Pete Stark’s drug 
test, lawmakers had to know, among other things, the 
following inanities. 
®@ The Texas National Guard got a $2.9 million grant so 
its troops could dress up as cactus plants at night to spy 
on drug smugglers along the Mexican border. 

@ The feds blow about $1 billion a year to stop drugs 
from coming in over the border. For that price, they 
snag about five percent of the heroin and cocaine 
destined for the States. 

® Currently there are 6.5 million coke and heroin 
addicts nationwide. Two million of those will try to get 
into treatment programs. Yet there are only 250,000 
treatment slots available. 

© Last year, the Navy and Coast Guard together spent 
$40 million to sniff out smugglers at sea. They managed 
to nail a whopping 17 ships and 80 traffickers. 

@ In 1987 and ‘88 combined, the Air Force spent $8 
million to keep radar planes in the air for 9000 hours. 
That snagged 25 smugglers. 

®@ The $25 million the US Customs Service spent to 
float radar balloons over the Mexican border for the 
past two years won the agency only two marijuana 
smugglers. 

®@ The Customs Service also spent $100,000 to test 3500 
of its employees for illegal drug use. Only one tested 
positive. 

Fifteen legislators formally responded to the quiz, 
says John Edgell, aide to Stark, and only one — Bob 
Whittaker (R-Kansas) — aced it. But Stark’s point 
wasn’t so much to test lawmakers’ knowledge as to get 
them thinking about innovative ways to deal with the 
drug problem. After all, despite the strain it’s put.on our 
pocketbooks, the feds’ myopic supply-side strategy just 
isn’t getting the job done. (In fact, as the first question 
notes, US Attorney General Richard Thornburgh, the 
nation’s top cop, had this to say about the anti-drug 
effort: “If you want to lose the war on drugs, leave it 
just to law.enforcement.”’) 

And speaking of innovation, the quiz revealed one 
rather dismaying trend: congressmen who'd been in 
office the longest tended to score the lowest. “It really 
focused on how thoughtful they [lawmakers] are,” says 
Edgell. “And the demagogues tend to be more 
simplistic.” 





— Sean Flynn 
THE ERRORS 


OF HER WAY 
Fact-checking Norma Nathan 


Title wave 

The Eye: On November 22 the Eye referred to “state 
Human Resources Secretary Phil Johnston.” And three 
days later Norma announced that “Hank Philippi, 
Channel 7's star environmental reporter, this week 
unreeled her brand new name — Hank Philippi 
Ryan.” 

The truth: Johnston is secretary of the Executive 
Office of Human Services. Phillippi (two Js) is an 
investigative reporter for Channel 7. 





Happy medium 

The Eye: On November 25 Norma noted that 
Annette Bosworth, “who singlehandedly ran the news 
department” at WEEI, “will move to NBC-TV, 
Washington.” 

The truth: According to Bosworth, she'll be working 
at NBC radio in the nation’s capital. 


Spelibound 

The Eye: This week’s sampling includes a November 
25 reference to “Mike Eisenberg of WENY-TV in 
Elmira, New York” and a November 27 mention of 


‘ possible state-Senate candidate “George Mazzareas” of 


Lynn. 
The truth: Correct spellings: Mike Isenberg and 
George Mazareas. 


If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you're simply aware of one, please call us 
at the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390, 
extension 236 — and ask for Mark. 


- 

















ON 
GUARD — 


A tale of two empires 
BY RICHARD GAINES 





ASHINGTON, DC — This week 
Czechoslovakia, next week . . : Massachusetts? 
Remarkable similarities exist between the 
implosion of the Communist Parties and governments of 
Eastern Europe and the failure of the Democratic Party 
and state government in the commonwealth. 

This should not be surprising. From the time Michael 
Dukakis began his quest, in 1979, to regain power from 
Ed King, the Dukites were determined to destroy all 
opposition. 

In contrast with the Soviet Union, which subjugated 
Eastern Europe with military might, the Dukakis 
machine obtained total control and power through 
legerdemain and callous politics. 

Unlike the last Republican governor, Frank Sargent 
(1971-'75), who made numerous Democratic 
appointments, creating a truly bi-partisan 
administration, Dukakis, after his 1978 defeat, became a 
hardline adherent to realpolitik. Not only were the 
Republicans denied access to any meaningful 
government power, but all Democrats believed to be less 
than completelyJpyal to party chief Dukakis were 
purged. 

Meanwhile, important steps were taken to 
institutionalize Dukakis’s control. The Democratic State 
Committee voted to re-institute party conventions. They 
had been abandoned during the Democratic reform 
movement that followed the 1970 elections; heading that 
movement, ironically, was a very different Dukakis. The 
reformers then wanted to transfer control of the 
nominating process from party leaders to primary voters 
— the proletariat, so to speak. 

At the time the party conventions were eliminated, 
they had been mostly for show. They could only 
endorse, not nominate. When they were re-introduced, 
in 1980, they had real power behind them. Dukakis 
insisted on what was called the “15 percent rule,” which 
required candidates to obtain the support of at least 15 
percent of the party convention members to gain entry 
to the primary ballot. 

In combination with a caucus system of electing 
delegates to party conventions from city wards and town 
precincts, the new apparatus functioned as it was 
designed to — giving party chief Dukakis the greatest 
control of the political system in the history of the 
commonwealth. It should be kept in mind that while 
Dukakis was consolidating his hegemony over the 
Democrats, the Republicans were becoming a practical 
irrelevarity — too small in number to issue meaningful 
objections in the Massachusetts Senate and House or to 
compete seriously in congressional races. 

By 1984 the conservative ideologue Ed King had been 
driven out of the party and into the GOP, where he 
became politically irrelevant. And, voila, the deed was 
done. 

Of course, under these conditions — without the 
checks and balances envisioned by the creators of the 
state constitution and in place, to a greater or lesser 
extent, since the institution of the democracy called the 
commonwealth — the ruling elite, as in Eastern Europe, 
undertook a life of cynical and corrupt privilege. 

With the substitution of different names and places, 
Washington Post columnist Jim Hoagland’s November 
28 offering on corruption behind the Iron Curtain could 
easily have come from the pen of radical Massachusetts 
cynic Howie Carr. 

“The coveting and hoarding of . : . privilege added 
significantly to the rot now undermining the Communist 
system,” Hoagland reported from Bonn. “In country 
after country, the party became a vehicle of privilege for 
the few [party members] instead of a distributor of 
benefits to the many it claimed to be.” 

In Massachusetts the public’s disappointment with the 
party’s failure to deliver the economic “miracle” the 
propaganda machine promised turned to anger as the 
extent of insider largess — in perks, patronage, 
nepotism, the turning of political power to personal 
benefit, and outright corruption — began to come to 
light after the last national-election loser returned home. 

Dukakis’s announcement last January that he would 
not stand for re-election can be seen as an effort to quell 
the popular reform movement, one that is measured in 
polls telling of a broad-based alienation from the party 
and its leaders. But, as events in Europe have shown, no 
cosmetic changes or crumbs thrown to the protesting 
masses can halt or slow the Revolution of Rising 
Expectations once it’s under way. 

The contenders to succeed Dukakis as party chief — 
Lieutenant Governor Evelyn Murphy and former 
attorney general Frank Bellotti — are unconvincing as 
representatives of fundamental change. The fact is the 
Democrats, like the Communist Parties of Eastern 
Europe, won't, and probably can’t, change. In addition, 
as in Europe (with the exception of Poland, where 
Solidarity provided a popular movement waiting in the 
wings, ready to take power and accept authority), there 
is no popular alternative to the Democrats. 

There is a party, the Republicans, but it has yet to 
prove it can Obtain popular support. Less than a year 
from now Massachusetts will hold elections as the laws 
See GUARD, page 20 
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ON THE COVER . 

In a special news report on the coming cultural drought, the Phoenix 
examines the pervasive impact of cuts in public arts funding and a 
retrenchment in corporate giving on the state’s cultural community. 
On page 4, a Phoenix editorial calls for the preservation of the- 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities. On page 6, 
Maureen Dezell describes how arts organizations are coping with 
hard times, and on the next page, she describes the Beacon Hill 
skullduggery responsible for the legislative attack on arts funding. On 
page 8, the gubernatorial candidates offer their views on the 
continued existence of the arts council. Next, on page 9, Ric Kahn 
describes how public funding for arts in the schools empowered a 
group of Brighton eighth-graders. Page 10 features Rob French‘s grim 
assessment that arts groups shouldn't expect much help from a 
beleaguered corporate sector. And finally, on page 11, a clear 
illustration of why the arts is good business. 














1 THE UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL by Lamar B. Graham 
Meet James ‘Jack the Barber”’ Luiselli. Jack's a neighborhood 
barber from the old school: he’s been trimming heads and chewing 
the fat in his one-chair Charlestown shop for 40 years. But changing 
times and slicker styles are making it clear that the days of the 
venerable cut-and-a-shave men are numbered. 


URBAN EYE edited by Becky Batcha 

Boston's Bulletin Board this week scoops the spiffiest gelatin around, 
checks up on king-sized photocopying, and blows smoke at the 
health freaks. 

BOSTON UNCOMMON by Lamar B. Graham 

Local women artists frame a dilemma: how do you make a living if 
you can’t bear to part with your work? 

CONSUMING INTERESTS by Don Steinberg 

It's a high-speed cloud! It's a genuine street brawler! It's a blurb-fest 
for automakers and car mags alike. 

THIGH TIMES by Jenefer Shute 

Women in search of that perfect figure should forget about aerobics 
and Nautilus — the real answer is an inspired bit of time travel. 


THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 


DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 

Stage Delicatessen and Restaurant needs a lot more rehearsals. Plus, 
the Phoenix Restaurant Guide and sub culture at Rose’s Caté and Deli 
in "Five & Dine.” 


14 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
15 CLASSIFIEDS 








2 8 DAYS A WEEK 
If it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you're movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston's most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the ‘State of the Art.’’ And in ‘Next Weekend,” 
Polly Campbell joins the millions calling for Alex Chilton. 


FILM 
Gary Susman talks with a man who’s seen 10,000 movies: newly 
appointed ICA film curator George Mansour. 


DANCE 

Lloyd Schwartz bids a fond farewell to perhaps the best dancer ever, 
Suzanne Farrell; Janine Parker gets a look at the Nutcracker visions 
dancing in the heads of Boston Ballet's three Claras; and Bronwyn 
Mills gets Sarah Brumgart to talk about being silent. 


CRITICAL MASS . 
Jettrey Ganiz warns that there will be more “Days Without Art’ until 
we can achieve "'A Day Without AIDS.” 


THEATER 
Carolyn Clay says the play’s the thing in the case of the Huntington’‘s 


Boesman and Lena. 


MUSIC 

Ted Drozdowski asks whether Clint Black is the new king of CkW and 
also looks at the latest country releases; Jimmy Guterman has praise 
for the new Rod Stewart CD box; Ted Widmer follows the Pixies and 
the Country Cousins around town; and in “Cellars by Starlight.’’ Kris 
Fell goes star-searching at the Apollo Theatre Talent Showcase. Plus, 
in “Live and on Record,”’ Stars of the Gospel Highway and Bessie 
Griftin; Lydia Lunch and Emilio Cubeiro. 


35 OFF THE RECORD 
36 FILM LISTINGS 
37 FILM STRIPS 


29 ART LISTIN 
32 PLAY BY PLAY 





COMING NEXT WEEK ones 


In Lifestyle: why clothes shopping is the pits. In Arts: Ted Drozdowski on Lou Reed and John 
Cale; Carolyn Clay on The Bald Soprano and The Chairs; Peter Keough on The War of the Roses. 
Plus, the Season, a complete guide to holiday entertaining. 








Credits: Mark Morelli (with News), Eric Rasmussen (with Lifestyle), and Paul Kolnik/New York 
City Ballet (with Arts). 
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THE COMING | 
CULTURE DROUGHT 








to Boston to shed some light on the 

artistic and cultural climate in the 
Athens of America. What it found was 
darkness — dark theaters, dark stages, and 
a dark outlook. A lack of public funding (in 
those days, the budget for the 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities was a mere $2.5 million) and 
the philanthropic constraints on a private 
sector still reeling from recession had 
created a fiscal squeeze on the arts that 
became the focal point of the Time piece — 
damningly headlined CULTURE 
DROUGHT ON THE CHARLES. 

In some ways, we have come full circle in 
the past decade. Boston, which bloomed as 
a world-class city during the 1980s, now 
finds its economic growth slowing, its real- 
estate market softening, and its business 
community nervous. Massachusetts, which 
emerged as the high-tech pacesetter during 
the economic “miracle” that dominated the 
mid ‘80s, now finds itself with a 
retrenching public sector in an era of 
budgetary red ink, political paralysis, and 
marauding anti-government sentiment. 

And the “culture drought” — which was 
washed away during this decade by an 
outpouring of public and private support 
for a flourishing Massachusetts arts 
community (the budget for the council, 
which makes grants to several hundred 
artists and cultural and educational 
organizations each year, peaked at $21.7 
million in 1988) — once again threatens to 
parch our cultural landscape and to deprive 
the commonwealth of vital economic, 
social, and creative resources. 

What is happening to arts funding in this 
state is fairly simple in political terms. The 
Massachusetts legislature, desperate to 
balance a budget spiraling out of control, 
has decided to target arts funding on the 
shallow and fatally flawed assumption that 
the arts are the province of the wealthy and 
cannot be sustained at a time when public 
benefits for the neediest among us are 
being sliced. 

in remarks published in this issue of the 
Phoenix, for example, gubernatorial 
candidate Jack Flood asserts that ‘we're in 
a fiscal crisis, and I have a decision to make 
in priorities between arts councils and 
Turning 22 services for retarded adults or 
home care for the elderly.” 

That kind of thinking — along with 
some petty grudges and vendettas that are 


os en years ago, Time magazine came 


the stock in cattsotbehcan Hill : 
governance — is responsible for the. 


evisceration of support forthe artsnow _. 3 


taking place in the State House. The fiscal- 
year-'90 program budget (the money 
issued in grants) forthe Mass Counel has 
been set at slightly under $10 million — a 
cut of almost 50 percent from last year's 
figure. At the same'timé, there is a move 
afoot effectively to disband the council 


either by completely stripping its 


with the Mose he 


with the Massachusetts Arts L 

Council. Such a move ly 
signal the drying up of all grant money 
since there would be no-peer-teview body .. 
to accept applications and disburse funds. — 
(The Arts Lottery Couneil, by law, pit ao 


¥ 


“ile. And there may well be tangible 

_~ “drawbacks to the legislature's 

_ “economies,” among them the prospect of 

a crippling brain drain. Says American 
Theatre artistic director Robert 


Brustein, “Given how difficult it is to raise 


y and the attitude of the legislature 
_- one begins to think of ways to become 


involvedin other states that may be less 


to the arts than ours.’ 
ito the politically expedient charge 
arts cater to the elite, the best 
from Anne Hawley, who 
tlyleft her post as executive director 
i Casncl after a dozen years. 


perform these functions.) Little wonder..* ‘iglieoias thedicbnen sone percent 


that arts and cultural groups — both big 
and small — are hunkering down fora 
series of unpalatable options ranging from 
extinction to severe cutbacks in the number 
of programs provided to the public free of 
charge or at bargain-basement prices. 

The problem with the simplistic 
approach on Beacon Hill is that legislators 
fail to realize that what they consider a 
public subsidy for the arts is actually a wise 
investment in the state’s future — and one 
that promises a healthy return at that. 

Phe numbers bear that out. According to 
statistics provided by the New England 
Foundation for the Arts, in 1988 cultural 
and arts organizations in the state 
employed almost 20,000 people, served an 
audience of 20 million, paid $32 million in 
taxes, and generated $416 million in 
audience spending beyond what was paid 
to get in the door — with a very positive 
spinoff impact on state coffers. (The total 
estimated economic impact on the state 
from arts and cultural activities in 1988 was 
$1.24 billion.) As Larry Murray, former 
executive director of Arts/Boston and now 
head of the Midtown Cultural District Task 
Force, put it in a Phoenix interview earlier 
this year, “Five percent of what audiences 
spend already goes to the state. That's $22 
million generated in taxes as it is.” 

There are other tangible benefits as well. 
The high-tech firms, financiers, and 
tourists who brought big dollars into the 
commonwealth during the miracle years 
were attracted by Tanglewood, Old 
Sturbridge Village, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (BSO) (to name a few), and all 
the other amenities of our thriving cultural 
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increase in the population of 
Massachusetts; there's been a 75 percent 
increase inthe demand for cultural 


As Maureen Dezell explains in an article 
in this issue, the only time the arts become 
elitist is when the public support necessary 
to stimulate widespread access to programs 
dries up. One early casualty ofthe funding 
crunch is the Loon & Heron Theatre, which 
brought plays into inner-city schools. The 
BSO must now scramble to find ways to 
preserve a youth-concert series that serves 
40,000 school kids every year. The Museum 
of Fine Arts may have to revise its policy of 
providing free admission to anyone under 
16. And programs like Dance Umbrella‘s 
Africa Oyé! — the incredibly successful 
venture that brought African dancers into 
Boston classrooms and community centers 
at subsidized prices — may soon become a 
distant and wistful memory. 

Do these programs reflect the elitism 
that our lawmakers on Beacon Hill view as 
such an inviting target? 

Courage and vision are scarce 
commodities in the atmosphere of fear and 
loathing that now pervades the State 
House. But the arts that are so vital to our 
well-being as a commonwealth cannot 
become the first casualty of political 
cowardice. 

There is nothing that can be done to 
reverse this fiscal year’s cutbacks in the 
council's program budget, but the 
legislature must preserve the integrity of 
the organization by eschewing all attempts 
to phase the council out of existence by 
defunding its administration or merging it 
with the Arts Lottery Council. And when 
the Great and General Court gets around to 
deliberating its FY ‘91 priorities, a healthy 
increase in the council's program budget to 
about $15 million (which still represents a 
16 percent cut from its FY ‘89 allotment) is 
clearly called far. That is a small price to 
pay for the benefits reaped. 

In the cyclical nature of all things fiscal, 
there may be little the private sector — 
facing the specter of rising taxes and the 
expectation of a recession — can do for the 
next few years but endure the shakeout in 
the state economy. In fact, the 
commonwealth faces the real possibility of 
firms fleeing Massachusetts at a time when 
it costs mote to live and work here — while 
a depleted cultural milieu cheapens the 
quality of life. And the folks we elect to 
represent us in the State House will 

indoubted!y nave to make some tough 
choices about government priorities in the 
years to come. But even in this climate 
there is no reason the commonwealth 
should be afflicted with another.culture 
drought ~~ one that nor.c of us.can 

afford 
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The ART’s Brustein 


useum doors in Massachusetts 
M aren't boarded up yet. Our 

concert halls aren’t quiet. Only 
a handful of local theaters are dark. 

But the cultural life that burgeoned 
and then flourished in the 
commonweatth during this decade is 
withering. Large institutions and 
fledgling troupes, the new, the old, the 
daring, and the tame are slashing their 
budgets, cutting out programs, laying off 
staff. They’re limiting the kind of art and 


cultural programming they’re presenting. 


They re raising the price of their tickets. 
And they're narrowing their vision of 
what the future might be. 

“Coping” is the word local cultural 
leaders use to describe how they're 
surviving the year in which the 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities was forced to cut its budget 
by almost half. Most groups took at least 
a 38 percent reduction in council aid this 
year as a result of the budget cuts. 
Funding for scores of individual artists 
was slashed. And artists, artistic 
directors, and arts administrators are 
dreading what will happen next year if 
the Massachusetts legislature, as some of 
its members have threatened, effectively 
eliminates the council altogether or 
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BRAD CAUCHON 


Boston Ballet rehearsal 


reduces its funding even further. 

This year’s council cuts, coupled as 
they are with a slowdown in giving 
among corporate and private donors, 
have hit some artists and arts groups 
particularly hard. Organizations that 
sponsor programs for children or the 
disadvantaged, those that create and 
perform in multicultural settings, and 
those that work at the cutting edge have 
suffered council reductions not only in 
their basic operations funding but also in 
money they receive for their work in 
education, social services, and the 
innovative arts. They're struggling to 
survive in Massachusetts, a place once 
thought to nourish the needy and 
encourage the proliferation of the arts 

This year, next year, and perhaps for 
the rest of this century, Massachusetts 
cultural organizations that have helped 
make the arts accessible to the poor, the 
disabled, and middle-class families who 
otherwise couldn't afford them will face 
a formidable struggle in continuing to do 
so. For the Massachusetts legislature, 
which decimated the council because 
some in the House of Representatives 
perceive the arts as elitist, has invoked a 
self-fulfilling prophecy: without 
sufficient public funding, the arts do 








Dezell 


COURTESY OF THE BSO 


MARK MORELLI ae 


The ICA’s Ross 


indeed become expensive and 
unaffordable to all but the well-heeled — 
the province not of the public but of the 
elite. 

The Loon & Heron Theatre, which 
produced plays for children in inner-city 
schools and gave them the chance to feel 
what it’s like to put on a show, has 
folded. The Roxbury-based La Alianza 
Hispana, a social-service and cultural 
organization, has canceled its Festival of 
the Three Kings, a Puerto Rican 
Christmas celebration, this season. Next 
year, it won't be putting on its popular 
Latin American Youth Festival. 

The Institute of Contemporary Art 
(ICA) is postponing a program on how 
images of Africa have developed in 
American culture, which the museum is 
trying to put together with Oxfam, the 
world-hunger relief organization. Dance 
Umbrella, which has produced some of 
the most innovative and highly 
icclaimed modern-dance programs in 

he country during its eight years on the 
local cultural scene, took a $200,000 cut in 
its council funding — a whopping 20 
percent of the company’s budget — this 
year 

Large, venerable cultural institutions 
have been less scathed by recent funding 









cutbacks than have avant-garde 
organizations and newer, smaller groups, 
for council subsidies represent a smaller 
portion of their budgets. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (BSO), for 
example, has been able to withstand a 
reduction from $265,000 to $60,000 in 
council funding for its youth-concert 
series, which brings some 40,000 
schoolchildren to Symphony Hall each 
year and provides free admission to as 
many as 6000. But even the world- 
renowned orchestra, one of the few 
endowed arts organizations in 
Massachusetts, is a nonprofit group. And 
nonprofit arts organizations, no matter 
how successful, enjoy little slack in their 
operating budgets. 

‘The youth concerts cost us $800,000 a 
year to run,” explains John Marksbury, 
BSO director of foundation and 
government support. “We do it as a 
community service. We're asking all of 
our donors to help us make up the 
[$205,000] difference. But we're in a much 
more conservative climate for corporate 
giving than we have been. Private and 
individual giving is extremely 
competitive. And we still have to raise 22 
percent of our entire budget each year.” 
See COPING, page 13 











Lhe politics of arts-bashing 


by Maureen Dezell 


here’s a publicly funded arts 
5 council in every state in the 
Union. There’s also one ir 
Washington, DC, American Samoa, the 
Northern Mariana Islands, Puerto Rico, 
the US Virgin Islands, and Guam. * 

In Massachusetts, however, members 
of the legislature have tried twice this 
year — in February and again in the 
recent budget-cutting round — to 
eliminate the Massachusetts Council on 
the Arts and Humanities. 

If they’re successful, and indications 
are they could be, the Great and General 
Court of Massachusetts will be well on its 
way to rendering the commonwealth the 
stingiest of the 56 US states and 
territories in what it spends per capita on 

’ the arts. (Louisiana, which shells out a 
piddling 16 cents per Bayou State 
resident, today holds that dubious 
distinction. Hawaii, by contrast, spends 
more than any state or territory — $6.23 
per person per year.) 

The House Ways and Means 
Committee last month voted to eliminate 
the arts council's administrative budget 
as of January 1, 1990, and to shift council- 
program funds (the money that goes to 





Paleologos’s amendment passed — in 
part. Under a revised House proposal, 
the Arts Lottery Council, with its staff of 
six, will be responsible for performing its 
own work and all the duties of the 30- 
member Mass Council staff for the first 
six months of next year. At the same 
time, the lottery and the council will 
work toward a merger. 

-The problem is, even under 
Paleologos’s bill, the arts-council staff 
still won’t get any administrative money 
after January 1. House members voted 
down his request to fund the council 
administrative budget. So when it comes 
time for the Mass Council and the Arts 
Lottery to marry, the council won't be at 
the altar. Unless it is saved by further 
legislative action, it will cease to exist. 

The Arts Lottery, by law, can’t perform 
the functions of a state arts council. The 
Mass Council is a federally sanctioned 
peer-review agency that distributes state 
and federal money to artists and 
organizations who submit complex 
applications that are judged by panels of 
their peers. (Among other things in 
jeopardy in Massachusetts if the Mass 
Council folds is an estimated $400,000 


The proposed arts cuts provoked unexpected ire at a State House rally. 


artists and arts groups) to the Office of 
Administration and Finance. That office 
was to distribute what was left of the 
council-program money between 
January 1 and June 30, 1990, the end of 
this fiscal year. 

Come July 1, 1990, there would no 
longer be a Mass Council or any Mass 
Council money. Without a staff to accept 
applications, review them, and decide on 
grants, there can be no awarding and 
disbursement of public arts funds. 

Representative Nick Paleologos (D- 
Woburn), chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and the Arts 
and a key supporter of the arts, sought to 
amend the Ways and Means measure by 
restoring the council’s administrative 
dollars (a mere $500,000 for the last six 
months of this fiscal year). In an effort to 
stave off the elimination of the council, 
he also proposed working toward a 
merger between the council, which is 
seen as “elitist” in some quarters of the 
State House, and the Massachusetts Arts 
Lottery Council, a small, grassroots- 
oriented organization that distributes 
money earned by the Megabucks lottery 
game to arts-lottery councils in 
Massachusetts cities and towns to be 
used at their discretion. 





National Endowment for the Arts grant 
to the council that can’t be automatically 
transferred to the Arts Lottery.) 

The Mass Council, which held an 
emergency meeting last week at which it 
discussed contingency plans for laying 
off its staff, has reluctantly endorsed the 
merger proposal — with what council 
spokesman Rick Schwartz called the 
“strong caveat” that the two 
organizations maintain separate 
identities. And that means preserving the 
current council administration in some 
form. 

Although some on Beacon Hill 
apparently believe the Arts Lottery could 
serve as a substitute for the council, a 
look at the organization's charter shows 
it can’t. 

The lottery is set up to provide 
grassroots help and seed money to local 
pet projects. Its budget isn’t flush enough 
to allow it to lend support to any major 
institution or to proffer significant grants 
to individual artists. And a quirk in its 
bylaws actually hurts artists and arts 
organizations in Boston — the 
Massachusetts community with 12 
percent of the state’s population, 52 
percent of its arts organizations, and 63 
percent its individual artists. Because the 








arts-lottery formula for funding is based 
on population and property values, and 
because Boston housing prices have 
escalated so much in recent years, the 
city gets only seven percent of state 
lottery funds. 

Paleologos was considering filing - 
legislation last week that would again 
seek to save the council's administrative 
budget — considered one of the leanest 
state arts-agency budgets in the country. 
But the council’s best hope for survival at 
this point appears to be in the Senate, 
which has traditionally been more 
supportive of its programs and purpose 
than the House. 

* * * 

To hear members of the Great and 
General Court tellit, they’re downsizing 
the Massachusetts Council on the Arts 
and Humanities (few.admit theyre 
actually eliminating the council) so they 
can save essential services for the poor. 
But as the House of Representatives’ 
recent budget-shaping debacle readily 
indicates, the legislature right now is 
protecting few basic services (unless, of 
course, one considers the wishes of the 
local bottling industry an essential 


human need). 

The real reason the council is on the 
chopping block is “petty, personal, and a 
way of saving face for the leadership of 
House Ways and Means,” according to 
one well-informed State House insider 
close to the budget process. 

Ways and Means chairman Richie 
Voke (D-Chelsea) axed Dukakis’ 
proposed $19.5 million budget for the 
council in the initial bare-bones, no-new- 
taxes budget he proposed in February. 
Voke’s move, according to well-placed 
sources, was made at the behest of two 
key members of his powerful committee, 
Representative Angelo Scaccia (D-Hyde 
Park) and Representative Joe Mackey (D- 
Somerville), both of whom in recent 
years have circumvented the Mass 
Council peer-review process to push line 
items for pork-barrel arts projects 
through the legislature. Scaccia and 
Mackey had apparently been incensed 


when the council complained about their ' 


moves. 
Voke, a self-styled populist who 
claimed he proposed to cut the council 
because “we can’t afford to fund the 
BSO,” was apparently unprepared for 
the reaction his move evoked. It set off an 
unprecedented uproar among artists, arts 








activists, educators, and arts patrons. An 
estimated 1500 people, some of them 
shaking an effigy of the Ways and Means 
chairman, rallied outside the State House 
in March, demanding the council's $19.5 
million budget be restored. State 
representatives reported receiving record 
numbers of phone calls and letters in 
favor of reinstating the council money. 

House Speaker George Keverian (D- 
Everett) did put together a compromise 
package that restored the council — 
albeit at approximately half its 1989 
funding, or $9.5 million, designating a 
portion of state-lottery money to pay for 
council programs. (Program money in 
the past came out of the state’s general 
fund.) Arts advocates were hoping for a 
significant increase in Keverian’s budget 
in the Senate, where Senate president 
William Bulger, a strong supporter of the 
arts, has traditionally upped what the 
House has given the council. 

Bulger did help increase the council 
budget, but his support was lukewarm 
compared with what it’s been in other 
years. Well-placed observers attribute 
this to a proposed arts-agency budget 
item — $300,000 for WGBH (Channel 2). 


Earlier this year, that station’s Ten 
O'clock News program — anchored by 
Christopher Lydon — did extensive 
investigative reports on Bulger’s role in 
the 75 State Street scandal that couldn’t 
have made the Senate president happy. 

The Senate initially recommended a 
$16 million allocation for the Mass 
Council. But that sum included 
approximately $4 million for one of 
Bulger’s pet programs, the Massachusetts 
Corporation for Educational 
Telecommunications, an organization 
that’s trying to set up an educational-TV 
network for libraries and classrooms. 
When House and Senate leaders, 
including Bulger, conferred on the 
council's final budget, it was reduced to 
$12.3 million — $1.2 million for 
administration, $1.2 million for Bulger’s 
telecommunications program, and $9.9 
million for arts and humanities 
programs. (Arts-community insiders 
refer to Bulger’s uncharacteristically 
tepid advocacy for the council this year 
as “the Christopher Lydon tax.”) 

A program budget of $9.9 million 
meant a 45 percent reduction from the 
nearly $18.5 million in program money 
the council had available to distribute 
See POLITICS, page 13 
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The gubernatorial candidates weigh in 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, DECEMBER 1, 1989 


While the controvery over stripping administrative funding from the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities and substantially cutting the council’s grant budget will be 
settled well before the 1990 gubernatorial election, the basic issues underlying the dispute will almost surely have to be addressed by the next governor. This past week, 
the Phoenix contacted all seven of the candidates who are clearly taking the gubernatorial plunge and asked them to respond to the following questions. 

If the currently proposed elimination of the Mass Council's funding were to reach your desk as governor, what would you do? 
If you were to sign the legislation, who do you believe should administer arts grants? Should grant money for the council be continued at its 
present level of about $9 million, restored to its former level of about $18 million, or sbould there be another alternative? 
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JOHN NORDELL 


Flood 
THE DEMOCRATS 


Frank Bellotti: “] would support a plan 
to merge the council with the Arts Lottery 
Council. Under that scenario, the merged 
councils would not,need the full $500,000 in 
the administrative account, and so I think 
that account could be substantially reduced 
in light of the fiscal squeeze being felt 
everywhere in state government. Whatever 
personnel positions remain from the Arts 
and Humanities Council, I would like to see 
someone focus their attention on federal 
grant-writing proposals and corporate 
sponsorship. 

“I would support the current level of 
funding for the arts and humanities. Like 
tourism promotion, support for the arts has 
many unseen and important benefits, 
including arts education for our children. I 
am opposed to the current proposal, which 
would put the grants program under the 
secretary of Administration and Finance.” 


John Flood: “!'d sign it [the measure 
eliminating the administrative budget]. 
We're in a fiscal crisis, and if | have a 
decision to make in priorities between arts 
councils and Turning 22 services for 
retarded adults or home care for the elderly, 
I think a decision has to be made for those 
human-services programs first. Grant funds 
may have to be cut further. It may seem 
painful to the people whose primary interest 
is the arts, but when you have people 
sleeping on grates in the street you've got to 





make some tough choices. That's what 
leadership is all about.” 


Evelyn Murphy: “ am supportive of the 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts. The 
work of the council is important to both the 
quality of life and economic prosperity of the 
commonwealth. 

“Discussing specific line items at this 
point in the budget process is too 
premature.” 


THE REPUBLICANS 


Guy Carbone: “] think I would ask the 
administrators themselves, before I cut 
anything out of it [the administrative 
budget], what their recommendations would 
be, give them a chance to explain to me why 
and where. Even though I'm an engineer, I 
understand the great value of the arts and 
humanities and am reluctant to cut in those 
areas, especially things like public television 
and aid for young artists. I'm sure I could 
find other areas to cut. I'm sure I would end 
up cutting somewhere, but I would not cut 
until I had a chance to consult with the 
administrators. 

“I don’t think I would fund it [the grant 
program] at $18 million, but I don’t know if 
I want to cut it all the way down to $9 
million. I certainly would not go below $9 
million. I’m painfully aware of the artist's 
right to express himself, but I gotta tell you, 
some of the stuff artists are doing really 
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bothers a lot of people. Even when we give 
them latitude, we still find some of the 
things they're doing offensive. I'm not going 
to simply sign a blank check for them. 
They're going to have to be-a little bit more 
discerning. Somewhere out there is a 
Rembrandt or a Baryshnikov, and a lot of 
these kids come from poor families. It's the 
council's job to go out and find these people, 
‘not to just give money to people who are 
into emoting.” 


Paul Cronin: “My philosophical view is, I 
support the whole concept of an arts 
council. Encouraging the arts is very 
important for Massachusetts. However, 
that’s a classic example of what my main 
theme has been for a year — the need to 
restructure government from top to bottom. 
We can get a lot better cost-benefit ratio for 
expenditures than is currently being 
received if it’s part of an overall 
restructuring. Do you choose to continue to 
support a system that doesn't work, be it for 
the arts or any other part of the government? 
My premise is that I don’t feel we can 
continue to sustain a system that doesn't 
work. I certainly think there is a place for 
the arts and would encourage that, but a 
time has come for a major restructuring of 
government from top to bottom.” 


Steven Pierce: “! have supported an 

amendment that would consolidate the Arts 
Lottery Council and the Council on the Arts 
and Humanities into one council called the 





Murphy 


Massachusetts Council on the Arts, 
Sciences, and Humanities. It would operate 
within Administration and Finance but not 
under their authority. The Arts Lottery 
Council would cease to exist.as an entity, 
and I would fold the revenues, they get from 
the lottery into that new council. That 
would be the administrative arm. It would 
still be basically an autonomous council. 
I've always been a strong advocate of the 
local arts councils because I believe they do 
the most to help local artists ply their craft 
and make known what they're doing to the 
community. That's the most maximized use 
of the dollars. 

“I would stay with the current $9 million, 
given the budget situation, but would 
advocate for an increase should the situation 
ease. The amount is a matter of prioritizing. 
When it comes to Turning 22 or infant- 
inoculation programs or weekend elder care 
or Meals on Wheels, I would put that ahead 
of arts when it comes to funding.” 


William Weld: “] would support a 
consolidation of the administrative 
functions of the council and the Arts 
Lottery, so long as the present leaders of the 
council would be retained in the new 
administrative body. I would support level- 
funding the amount of grant money 
distributed by the council because it's 
important that the arts be available to 
schoolchildren, inner-city residents and 
minorities, and other people who would 
otherwise be denied access to the arts.” O 














e rs T hree minutes!” the 
documentary cameraman 
shouts. 

“Quiet down!” the director yells. 

“One minute, 45 seconds!” 

“Lights on!” 

“Quiet on the set!” 

“Fifteen-14-13-12-11-10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3 
re, 

“Hi, I'm Hayley Snaddon.” 

“And I'm Cathy McCarthy.” 

“Now the news.” 

“Recent studies show that having your 
cholesterol tested at supermarkets or 
malls can be harmful,” 13-year-old 
WTAFT NEWS anchorwoman Cathy 
McCarthy begins. “Untrained 
professionals do these jobs, and some of 
their information can be quite 
misleading. And it may sometimes lead 
to AIDS or hepatitis. The 1988 law for 
this is now really starting to go under 


effect. The law is that you must get your 
cholesterol tested at your nearest medical 
labs.” 

McCarthy turns to her 13-year-oldco-° 
anchor, Hayley Snaddon. 

“In El Salvador,” Snaddon continues 
with an item from the international front, 
“President Alfredo Christiani put a hold 
on speaking to the Nicaraguan president 
Sunday because of a protest over the 
alleged smuggling of weapons to rebels. 
Nicaragua President Daniel Ortega 
responded to El Salvador’s president by 
calling him an ‘international delinquent.’ 
Ortega didn’t deny accusations by the 
Salvador government saying that 
Nicaragua was involved with the 
smuggling, but reminded the El Salvador 
government about the assassinations of 
the six Jesuit priests last week in San 
Salvador.” 

“The pesticide ban,” McCarthy reports 
next, “has been causing a real shake in 
the farming world... .” 

WE INTERRUPT THIS BROADCAST 
FOR AN IMPORTANT NEWS 
BULLETIN: the resources and technical 
know-how utilized by these eighth- 
graders at the Taft Middle School in 
writing, delivering, directing, producing, 
and videotaping their own big-time 
newscast are in danger of fading to black 
as the result of a horde of state legislators 
having swung their budget cudgel upon 
the educational-arts programs of the 
once culturally enriched commonwealth. 








Hayley Snad«.1n and Cathy McCarthy co-anchor the WTAFT NEWS. 
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Lhe tmpact tn a classroom 


by Ric Kahn 


This attack by the state’s money 

marauders has crashed down hard upon 

enriching our studentry, 
causing a trickle-down effect that is now 
being felt in the basement classroom at 
the Taft School in Brighton. 

The chain began at the Massachusetts 
Council on the Arts and Humanities. 
Once slated for extinction, the Mass 
Council instead had its program budget 
slashed from $18.5 million in fiscal year 
1989 to $9.9 million for the current fiscal 
year 1990. The $6 million of their budget 
that was earmarked for educational 
programs in FY ‘89 dropped to $3.5 
million this year. Moving along the 
domino-effect continuum, the Cultural 
Education Collaborative (CEC), a 
statewide agency that has promoted the 
cultural education of Massachusetts 
public-school students since 1975 and 
gets 80 percent of its moneys from the 





Mass Council, saw its allocation from 
them drop from $838,000 in FY ’89 to 
$320,000 in FY ‘90. In addition to moving 
to-cheaper office space, reducing its staff 
from 14 to eight, and instituting other 
cost-saving measures, the CEC was 
forced to slice the programs it both funds 
and helps develop. The hardest hit were 
its ArtPartnerships, three-year 
collaborations linking schools, cultural 
institutions, individual artists, and places 
of higher education in the development 
of an arts curriculum that will have an 
impact on the school or school system 
well beyond the funding period. The 
most expensive of CEC’s programs, the 
ArtPartnerships were cut across the 
board, leaving each collaborative with 
$2000 in emergency stopgap money and 
help from the CEC on fundraising 
initiatives. Some of the projects, like one 
in Springfield aligning art students with 
professional artists, had to abort. Others 
had to scale down their vision. 

One of those forced to downsize is the 
Taft Media Project, a partnership 
between The Boston Film/Video 
Foundation (BF/VF) and the Taft Middle 
School that teaches media arts — film, 
video, audio, computer graphics — to 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-graders at 
the racially mixed school in Brighton. 
Under its funding formula, the Taft 
Media Project, currently imvits third and 
final phase, was to receive 50 percent of 
its budget (or about $15,000) from the 








CEC through the BF/VF this year. 
Instead, it got only the $2000 in 
emergency funds. As the result of that 
cutback, artists affiliated with the Taft 
project are working without pay, their in- 
school visits have been reduced, and the 
long-range goal of the program is in 
jeopardy. BF/VF Education Director 
Elliott Kaplan figures the $2000 will only 
last through December, and he’s hoping 
that a grant proposal submitted to Lotus 
Development Corporation (lots of arts 
folks are lining up at Lotus) will pan out. 
After two-plus years, the project has 
solid roots. The equipment — including 
eight video cameras, an editing system, 
microphones, lighting, and 8mm 
videotapes — will stay at Taft as part of 
BF/VF's contribution. Also prominently 
in place is major media man Michael 
“Mr. J” Johnson, an Emerson College 
alum who graduated in 1977 with a 


degree in communications. Johnson 
teaches language arts at the Taft, and the 
Media Project has been added to his 
responsibilities. 

What's imperiled is the BF/VF's grand 
plan to transmit, through training in both 
technology and technique, the mulkti- 
media message toa multitudecfTaft - 
teachers this year — to help create state- 
of-the-art educators like the math 
teacher who last year used animation to 
help teach some geometry lessons. That 
process has been slowed by the state’s 
pecuniary precariousness and may in fact 
stop altogether, threatening the 
fulfillment of the CEC’s seed-money 
mission. Instead of watching this video 
literacy spread through their school like 
wildflowers, the Taft students may be 
witnesses to a cultural concept whose 
growth is stunted. 

Across the commonwealth, kids are 
being clobbered from all sides. Arts cuts. 
Department of Education (DOE) budget 
belting — over the past three years, DOE 
had allocated $10 per pupil to every 
public school in the state, much of that 
money used for student cultural 
activities. The DOE allotment is now 
down to only $2.43 per kid. And reduced 
state aid to cities and towns, which, 
combined with other money crimps, has 
led to major art-and-music-teacher let- 
gos. 
“The art faculties have been 
decimated,” says CEC director Wendy 











Baring-Gould. She knows of one music 
teacher who lost a job in one school 
system, got a position in another, and 
now has to teach in four different schools 
in that town without song sheets or 
instruments. 

The students at the Taft are without an 
art teacher for the second year in a row. 
The BF/VF has served as a kind of 
creative surrogate. Now the Genghis 
Khans of the Great and General Court 
have messed with the Media Project. 

“It’s our parents who vote for senators 
[and representatives], we don’t,” says 
Taft eighth-grader Hayley Snaddon. 
“They {the legislators] never talk to us 
about how we like our classes. They just 
cut them. Maybe if they came and saw 
our class, they wouldn’t cut it.” 

* * * 

“Okay, let me pick on you fora 

minute,” Michael Johnson says to Taft 


seventh-grader Claudia Romero. “You 
have Clorox. hwant you to assign a script 
camera, a documentary camera, audio, 
lights. 

“I don’t care what you give your talent 
to say, they can say anything. You will 
not help her one bit, all right,” he says to 
the class. “I want to see how well you can 
shoot a Clorox 2 commercial.” 

Director Romero goes around the 
classroom, trying to drum up some 
talent. She hits up one kid. “I ain't no 
talent,” he says. Romero walks away. 
Johnson reminds her, “What did I say I 
like about a director?” Aggressive. 
Romero raises her voice: “TALENT.” No 
response. “Nobody wants to be a talent,” 
she laments. Johnson says, “Remember 
what I said about teamwork.” Romero 
finally collars a classmate to do a Clorox 
2 testimonial. 

“Miss Director,”’ Johnson asks. ‘What 
kind of shot do you want?” 

“Close-up.” 

“Boy, I don’t like what I see here,” says 
Johnson, who’s well into his poking-and- 
joking.persona. “What did I tell you I 
want with directors? Aggressive. 

“Tape her, follow her everywhere,” he 
smiles to the documentary 
camerawoman, who’s capturing the 
scene on a Sony Handycam in classic 
video-vérité style. ‘Because I’m going to 
fire her soon, man. She's not taking 
control.” 

See CLASSROOM, page 12 
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like so many other artistic 

organizations in Massachusetts, 
received word that it would lose a large 
chunk of its state funding. The 43 percent 
cutback wasn’t debilitating for the South 
End theater, which relied on the state for 
only four percent of its budget, but with 
additional state cuts possible and tough 
economic times ahead for the arts 
community in general, officials at New 
Ehrlich began looking around for new 
sources of support. 

Their first hope was that their 
corporate contributors could help fill the 
gap by increasing their donations to the 
theater, but after making a few inquiries 
at some of the larger donors in town — 
Bank of Boston, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance, and others — they found 
the corporate board rooms already had a 
long line of fellow fundraisers waiting 
outside with hats in hand. “Corporations 
are beginning to be tapped for a lot more 
than we expected,” says Richard 
Freeman, New Ehrlich’s artistic director. 
And worse, it quickly became apparent 
that Bay State businesses are in no mood 
or position to expand their support for 
the arts. “We made an effort,” Freeman 
explains, “to develop new contacts, but 
everyone was saying the same line — 
‘Funds are tight.’ None of them were 
incredibly encouraging.” 

With both arts and human-service 
organizations scrambling to make up for 
the hundreds of millions of dollars lost to 
state-budget cuts, directors of charitable 
contributions at most major Boston-area 
businesses have been besieged with new 
applications. But as the state economy 
heads toward a recession and most 
companies are tightening belts, hopes 
that corporate Massachusetts could step 
in to help buttress the region’s rich 
cultural life are now dashed. 

“We're struggling also,” explains 
Karen Hurst, executive director of the 


P n August the New Ehrlich Theatre, 








Bank of New England Foundation. This 


An Wang’s woes reflect a shakier corporate sector. 











year the foundation will pass out $6 
million — 1.7 percent of the bank’s pre- 
tax profits — to community, human- 
service, and arts groups, but after the 
bank announced Wednesday it expects 
to post a whopping $150 million fourth- 
quarter loss, a repeat performance next 
year is unlikely. Hurst says she has seen 
a 50 percent jump in funding proposals in 
recent months, but most of them will get 
only rejection letters. “It would be a 
challenge to maintain our same level of 
giving, let alone increase it,” Hurst says. 

Across the Charles River, donations 
from the Cambridge-based Polaroid 
Foundation are off by 10 to 15 percent 
this year, a result of the enormous debt 
Polaroid acquired while fending off last 
year’s hostile-takeover challenge, says 
Marcia Schiff, the foundation’s executive 
director. Schiff hopes the foundation can 
rebound a bit in 1990, but she doubts it 
will return to the $2.3 million donation 
level of 1988. 

The Bank of Boston contributed $5.3 
million to charitable causes throughout 
New England in 1988, and 17 percent of 
that went to the arts. But after the 
venerable financial institution posted a 
$125 million third-quarter loss this year, 
no one is expecting to see a jump in next 
year’s gifts. Judith Kidd, manager of 
corporate contributions, thinks the bank 
will be able to sustain its current level of 
giving, but no more. 

And with computer giants like Wang 
laying off thousands of employees, with 
GTE/Sylvania shutting down plants in 
Salem and Fall River, with inflation on 
the rise and tax hikes expected soon, 
local corporations just won't be the white 
knights some art groups were hoping for. 
“Will we [corporations] fill the gap?” asks 
Kidd. “No. I don’t see how we can.” 

Nationwide, the trend is the same. 
After heady years of generous corporate 
giving in the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
corporate charitable contributions have 
been running behind inflation since 1986, 


Bank of New England ‘s Hurst: “We're struggling. 








says Nathan Weber, editor of Giving 
USA, a recently published survey of 
philanthropic trends throughout the 
country. The spate of mergers and 
acquisitions over the last decade, 
combined with increased foreign 
competition, has made American 
companies more preoccupied with the 
bottom line. “Corporations are becoming 
more lean and mean,” he says. “We see 
no significant increase in corporate 
giving to the arts in the coming years.” 

Compounding the problem in 
Massachusetts is the fact that art groups 
are not the only ones left high and dry by 
the state’s budget crunch. Dramatic cuts 
to hundreds of private human-service 
providers that relied heavily on state 
funding — such as companies that 
provide counseling services to mentally 
ill teenagers or home health care to the 
elderly — have sent more causes 
searching for fewer dollars. Fundraisers 
for the arts fear their share of the 
corporate-donation pie will shrink as the 
choice is increasingly framed as funding 
for a watercolor exhibition versus 
funding for the mentally ill. 

“It’s a very well-founded fear,” says 
Polaroid’s Schiff. “It’s very hard when 
you're dealing with the homeless to give 
money to the ballet.” The Polaroid 
Foundation now gives about 15 percent 
of its money to the arts; the rest goes to 
community groups and educational 
programs. “We have kept our 
percentages constant, but the meeting 
that could change that is coming up in 
December,” she says. 

So far, no corporations surveyed have 
decided to give a larger proportion of 
their money to social-service programs, 
but the topic is being debated. The Bank 
of New England Foundation can, under 
existing guidelines, give between five 
percent and 15 percent of its 
contributions to the arts, It currently 
gives near 15 percent and has no plans 
now to lower the rate, but members of 


Bank of Boston’s Kidd: 








Lhe corporate coffers dry up 





e can't fill the gap. 

the arts community fear the pressures to 
do so will only grow. 

Weber sees another, similar trend at 
the national level-Corporate leaders 
have grown so alarmed at the dismal 
quality of public education and the 
quality of young employees entering the 
work force that they are beginning to 
divert more resources to education. “The 
overwhelming shift [in corporate 
donations] is into pre-college education,” 
Weber says. 

Even if Polaroid chooses to continue 
giving 15 percent to the arts, it probably 
will make some changes in the way it 
hands out arts dollars. Polaroid 
Foundation executives are considering 
giving fewer, larger grants, keeping their 
dollars closer to Boston, and funding 
only those groups who will be likely to 
survive the fiscal crunch, which might 
mean no money for start-up companies 
next year. 

“We better be more careful about 
where we're putting our money because 
only the strong are going to survive,” 
Schiff says bluntly. Polaroid could be 
looking more carefully at its applicants’ 
financial data, both to ensure they'll be 
around a year from now and to verify 
they really need the money, she says. 

Another repercussion of the 
corporations’ diminished coffers, critics 
say, is that some companies are starting 
to give money to programs that can 
provide more-prominent name 
recognition. Observers point to the Bank 
of Boston’s decision to take over the 
Celebrity Series from Wang, though 
Judith Kidd denies her company had 
advertising on its mind when it picked up 
the highly successful performing-arts 
program earlier this year. 

Likewise, Schiff says Polaroid makes 
its donation decisions without regard to 
any PR returns to the company, but she 
acknowledges the advertising element is 
creeping into the decisions other 
See CORPORATE, page'13 
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Why arts 1s 
200d business 


The New England Foundation for the Arts, which 
compiled these data assessing the economic impact of the 
arts in Massachusetts, includes all money cultural 
organizations spend on operations (for salaries, lighting, 
heating, etc.) in its tally of cultural-organization : 
spending. The foundation bases its estimate of associated 
audience spending on surveys of what arts patrons spend 
money on when they go to a museum or cultural event. 
That includes, among other things, tickets, meals, and 
fees for parking. 

Cultural-institution impact and audience impact were 
tallied using US Commerce Department formulas for 
measuring the ‘‘ripple effect’ of an industry's presence 
in an area. The cultural-institution-impact estimate 
includes. what employees in the cultural industry spend 
for items like housing and food. The audience-impact 
statistic measures the ripple effect of audience spending 
on the arts — what restaurants spring up, for example, 
and how many people outside cultural institutions are 
employed in serving arts patrons. 








BOB PRIEST 


The arts make a $1.2 billion contribution 
to the economy of Massachusetts. 


Surveys of cultural organizations and audiences at cultural 
events conducted in 1978 and 1988 revealed the following data: 


























CULTURAL- 
ORGANIZATION SPENDING 1978 1988 %Growth 
(Fed and state) $115 million $402 million 252% 
Taxes paid $7 million $32 million 357% 
Employees 13,800 19,600 42% 
Audiences served 11 million 20 million 81% 
Associated audience spending $70 million $331 million 373% 
1978 1988 % Growth 
Cultural-institution impact $312 million $825 million 164% 
Audience impact $184 million $416 million 126% 
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g Paintings ® Prints * Jewelry 
| Clothes ¢ Furniture ¢ Toys 


Q “Brunch & Browse” 


Every Sunday from now uncil Christmas Susi's offering a FREE brunch 


« from 12-2 p.m. Please come and enjoy all original hand crafted art by 


famous artists for children. Many one of a kind treasures. 


< 348 Huron Ave., Cambridge, MA Yang ° mn 876-SUSI 


M-F hhooe Sanaa 10.5, Sun. 
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NILS LOFGREN AND 
THE NEW KEYS 
Sunday, Dec. 10 + 8p.m. 








Paradise Rock Club 
Dec. 31 e \ew ears kye 
8 pm ¢ 18+ © $15.00 


11 pm ¢ 21+ ¢S17.50 


BULLET LAVOLTA 


Mega Force Records 


ICON 
KID CRASH - MALLETHEAD 
Wednesday, Dec. 13 + 18+ 


with BUFFALO TOM 
& from D.C. a 


at a 
TREAT HER RIGHT 
BLOOD ORANGES 
Friday, Dec, 15+ 8pm 





Rescheduled Date 
GORKY PARK 
Wednesday, Dec. 20+ 18+ 





New Year's Eve - 2 shows 


TIL TUESC 
Sunday, Dec. 31 
8 p.m - 18+ + 11 p.m. 21+ 





VOIVOD 
SOND GARDEN 
FAITH NO MORE 

Sunday, Jan. 21 + ALL AGES 

7 p.m. show 





MIGHTY LEMON DROPS 
OCEAN BLUE 
Wed., Jan. 24 +7 p.m. ALL AGES 
Thursday, Jan. 25 + 8 p.m. 21+ 











Tickets available at Box 
Office and at alll »xarosren 
Ane - “ 
locations. 931-2000 Must be 
21. Positive |.D. Box Office 
open M-F 12-6. Sat. 3-6 
967.Commonwealth Ave 


Boston + 254-2052 
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Classroom 


Continued from page 9 

But the young director and her 
crew rally under pressure. In a 
matter of minutes, they not only 
produce a kid-vid Clorox 2 com- 
mercial: (which Johnson then 
pops into the VCR for on-the- 
spot critiquing), they also display 


those characteristics that school- ° 


ing is supposed to instill: leader- 
ship, creativity, communication, 
confidence, teamwork, the ability 
to think on your feet. 

Far from being some lame 
luxury, advocates say, arts educa- 
tion imparts the kinds of traits 
that are now a bottom-line neces- 
sity. 

“If you look around at the 
products of contemporary educa- 
tion, there’s overwhelming evi- 
dence that the way people have 
approached education over the 
past 10, 15 years isn’t producing 
the kind of citizens we need to 
have in this world,” says the 
CEC’s Baring-Gould. ‘Businesses 
are finding more. and more that 
the work force is not adequately 
prepared for their tasks. They're 
good rote learners, not good 
problem solvers. The reason the 
arts are. important is because it 
gives kids an opportunity for 
creative expression, for reason- 
ing, for analysis, for problem 
solving, for the articulation of 
ideas, and those kinds of oppor- 
tunities are not available in pub- 
lic. education to the degree they 


. need to be.” 


Take the epic production based 
on the Zeus mythology put on 
and videotaped last year by the 
Taft Media Project. “They de- 
veloped costumes, the set, 
scripted, rehearsed, performed,” 
says Baring-Gould. “Thirty kids 
working together — how much 
problem solving, reflection, anal- 
ysis, how much communication, 
how much satisfaction when the 
curtain comes down .and the 
entire auditorium bursts into ap- 
plause. 

“The arts are tangible, visible 
evidence of what someone has 
done with an idea they have. You 
can see it, hear it, touch it. It’s a 
dance, a play, a mural. It’s there 
— nobody can take it away.” 

Through that and other Media 
Project programs, such as the 
public-service. announcements 
created by the students them- 
selves (from one on the issue of 
dropouts to one, in the brain- 
storming stages, on swear 
words), a skit on a_teacher- 
student conflict, and the newscast 
(a game show, soap opera, and 
talk show are on tap), Michael 
Johnson has seen street toughs 
turn into camera-shy guys, stu- 
dents in a shell turn into media 
hams. He has one girl who's 
struggling with Her grades. But 
when he showed tapes of her to 
her mom, the mother said, “I’m 
seeing a new child. She seems 
sure of herself.” 

A group of Asian girls told him 
they wanted to work behind the 
scenes. “We Asians are not out- 
going people,” they said. Johnson 
persuaded them to get in front of 
the camera, anyway. Now they’re 
floating on the feedback they've 
been getting since Johnson deci- 
ded to play the tapes of their 
newscasts in the cafeteria twice a 
week. 

Johnson says putting kids be- 
hind a camera is a way to get 
inside their heads by seeing what 
they choose to shoot through the 
lens. 

To get them there, he'll push — 
but with a light touch, “I try and 
walk the fine line between 
pushing too hard and turning 
them off altogether and trying to 
show them that whatever they 
set their minds to, they can do it. 
I tell them, “You can give out — 
but don’t give up.’ ” 

Johnson says he’s got kids who 
other teachers say don’t apply 
themselves. In his class, he says, 
they’re among the first to jump 


into something so they can feel 
good about themselves. 

“The media give you an op- 
portunity to find yourself,” says 
Johnson, who tells his kids he got 
lost and then found himself 
through media at Emerson Col- 
lege. “If you pick up a camera and 
shoot a merry-go-round going in 
circles, who can say that’s wrong? 


If you recite a poem that’s from 


your heart, who can say. that’s 
wrong?” : 

Hayley Snaddon says she likes 
the idea that in Mr. J’s class, she 
can laugh and raise her voice and 
move around, and that out of all 
that chaos comes something 
creative. The class, she says, has 
helped her take a big inward step 
forward. “I've .got more con- 
fidence in myself,’ she says. “I 
speak up more, express my 
opinions more.” 

In adult-speak, it’s called em- 
powerment: from the idea that 
blacks and Latinos and Asians at 
Taft are getting access to a 
medium that is wealthy-white- 
male dominated to the heady 
feelings. of two 13-year-olds who 
this week got to play TV stars for 
a day. 

* * * 

“The term educational tele- 
vision is taking on new meaning 
for students in Brighton at the 
Taft Middle School: And the 
education is about the power of 
the medium. But the power is in 
the hands and minds of the 


.students who create their own 


programming. The results have 
something to tell us about tele- 
vision and about getting an 
education. ... Two of the eighth- 
graders working directly on the 
Taft Media Project, Hayley Snad- 
don and Cathy McCarthy. I'd like 
to welcome both of you to the 
Neighborhood Network News.” 
With this lead-in, NNN anchor 
Chris Lovett introduced the two 
Taft teens as they appeared on a 
segment of Boston's nightly cable 
news show on Monday, Novem- 
ber 27. » 

The two girls felt wicked ner- 
vous as Lovett interviewed them 
under the hot white lights. Way 
more nervous than when their 
classmates watch their WTAFT 
newscasts in the cafeteria during 
lunch. Hayley Snaddon kept 
thinking -about all the people 
who'd be watching her that 
night. 

After being interviewed by 
Lovett, they turned the TV tables 
and Q&A’d Lovett — with stu- 
dent cameraman Oscar Calderon 
documenting all the action. 

After the show, Michael John- 
son drove the three students 
home. 

“1 live in South Boston,” Cathy 
McCarthy told Johnson, her way 
of alerting the black teacher to 
potential danger. 

“Yes, Cathy, and I live in 
Dorchester,” he replied, his way 
of telling her things would be 
okay. As he approached Southie, 
he could feel the stares from 
people in passing cars, eyeing a 
black man driving with a young - 
white girl. 

On the way to her home, 
Johnson says, Cathy McCarthy 
tried to apologize for the bad eggs 
who give her neighborhood a 
bad name. By the time they 
reached her door, it was clear her 
mother had already seen the 
cable news show. She came out 
and shook his hand up and 
down, pleased to meet her 
teenage daughter's teacher. 

* * * 

Back on the set of WTAFT 
NEWS in Brighton — blue 
backdrop, TV monitor, giant map 
of the world, all designed and 
created by the students them- 
selves — McCarthy and Snaddon 
finish their segment with an item 
about their appearance on the 
Neighborhood Network News. 
After a short lead-in, a tape of 
that interview rolls on the 
monitor behind them. This is 
followed by spots on the 
weather, sports, music, and mov- 
ies, a toe-to-toe debate on school 
dropouts, and finally, the sign- 





off. 

“Be sure to tune in next week 
when we'll have all the news and 
nothing but the news. Have a 
nice rest of the day.” 

When it’s over, the kids of 
WTAFT NEWS — not to be 
confused with those political 
characters on Channel 44 who 
spend more time in their lob- 
byist-filled back rooms than in 
their constituents’ classrooms = 
whoop and clap. Mr. Johnson 
beams. “I am so pleased. I am so 
proud of you.” Then he throws 
high-fives all over the basement 
classroom. 0 


Corporate 


Continued from page 10 
companies are making. “Over the 
last couple of years,” she says, 
“folks are trying to get as much as 
they can” from their donations. 
And Freeman at the New 
Ehrlich Theatre believes the new 
corporate priorities are implicitly 
clear. “If you read between the 
lines in most of their guidelines, 
that’s what they're saying,” Free- 
man says. “They are looking for 
things that will give them visibili- 


Such a trend may bode well for 
high-profile institutions such as 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
but the dozens of smaller 
theaters, dance companies, and 
arts-education groups are simply 
unable to produce that kind of 
exposure for a donor, potentially 
leaving them out in the cold. 

Given the dismal prospects 
that corporate Massachusetts can 
help fill the arts-funding gap, 
Freeman says his theater is now 
considering targeting individual 
patrons in its fundraising efforts. 
Nationwide, individuals account 
for more than 80 percent of all 
charitable contributions, accord- 
ing to Weber, whereas corpora- 
tions account for only five per- 
cent. But the costs of reaching 
thousands of patrons makes cor- 
porations — which can write one 
very large check — all the more 
appealing. 

Hurst points out that on a per 
capita basis, Boston is one of the 
most culturally active cities in the 
world, but if money is not found 
soon, the city’s rekindled artistic 
spirit could begin to wane: “I 
don’t know whether the city’s 
going to be able to support [the 
current] level of cultural activity.” 

Following nearly.a decade of 
strong growth in Boston’s artistic 
community, this period of re- 
trenchment is painful for many to 
watch. “It’s ashame,” Schiff says. 
“We were really on a roll. Now 
we're watching it fall apart in 
front of our eyes.” Oo 


Politics 
Continued from page 7 
last year. The agency tried to 
minimize the impact of the 
budget cuts where it could. It 
reduced funding awards to most 
groups by 38 percent, for exam- 
ple, but cut approximately 50 
community-based and minority 
organizations’ funding by only 10 
percent. Still, the reductions sent 
many cultural groups reeling (see 
accompanying story). 

Once the compromise had 
been hammered out, the arts 
council assumed it was safe from 
Voke’s knife until at least next 
February, when Ways and Means 
draws up its budget for 1991. And 
the arts community felt confident 
that the council wouldn't be 
singled out for attack again. As 
Nancy Finkelstein, executive di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Cul- 
tural Alliance, an arts service 
agency, and a key arts lobbyist, 
puts it, “The arts community 
really showed muscle on the Hill 
this year. We really didn’t think 
people would: try to push us 
around again.” 

When Voke and the Ways and 


Means Committee went looking 
for ways to balance the budget 
last month, though, the council’s 
administrative budget was one of 
the first things to go. 

“Richie was furious at the way 
he feels he was insulted by the 
arts advocates last yeaf, with that 
effigy outside the window, and 
the tone of some of the editorials 
and articles about the arts cuts,” 
says one knowledgeable Voke 
observer. “And he was de- 
termined he was going to screw 
the council the first chance he 
got. He knows he’s not going to 
save any real money with this — 
what is it, $500,000? But he’s 
going to pay. them back.” 

Voke’s latest strike against the 
council appears calculated not to 
spur the kind of response his first 
attack did. This time, he hasn’t 
cut arts funding — money that 
will be distributed by the end of 
June, that is. And according to 
Finkelstein, a number of artists 
and arts groups aren't aware yet 
that the council is again in 
jeopardy. Once they are, she 
predicts, there will be consider- 
able hue and cry. 

But many people involved in 
the arts in Massachusetts right 
now are struggling to make ends 
meet. They may not have time for 
political activity. They may sim- 
ply work as long and as hard as 
they can before they burn out, 
leave the state, or simply stop 
producing art. 

If the arts council is indeed 
eliminated, it would mean a loss 
of at least 1000 jobs in the local 
arts industry, according to council 
figures. More than 65 cultural 
groups would shut.down. Arts- 
education programs for more 
than a million schoolchildren 
would be eliminated. And 
millions of dollars in federal and 
corporate matching grants to the 
arts would be lost. | 

Through a_ spokeswoman, 
Voke told the Phoenix last week 
that he expects the future of the 
arts council to be resolved in a 
conference committee during this 
latest budget round. 

Unfortunately for the thou- 
sands of artists and millions of 
Massachusetts residents who ben- 
efit from public arts programs, the 
legislature’s petty politics are 
having a profound effect — not 
just on an agency it’s out to get, 
but on the quality of life in the 
commonwealth as well. 0 
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Continued from page 6 

Next year the BSO might have 
to up the price of its $5.50 youth- 
concert tickets, according to 
Marksbury. Or it might have to 
reconsider letting schoolchildren 
from Boston and Cambridge who 
can’t afford the concerts attend 
for a pittance or for free. 

The Museum of Fine Arts 
(MFA) this year lost 40 percent of 
its council funding for free ad- 
mission for children under the 
age of 16. Administrators there 
are reluctantly considering charg- 
ing all museum-goers admission, 
or lowering to 12 the age at which 
young people have to begin 
paying the $6 fee to enter the 
museum — a move that auto- 
matically limits public access to 
the 182-year-old Boston institu- 
tion. 

Funding cutbacks have also 
forced the MFA to restrict col- 
laborations with classroom 
teachers, such as a program in 
which schools can use the mu- 
seum’s classical collections to 
help students in their study of 
mythology, according to Janet 
Spitz, acting director of develop- 
ment at the MFA. And lack of 
money has reduced by half the 
size of a program that encourages 
families not farniliar with the 
museum to tour it on Sundays 
with the help of a booklet that 
gives directions for a treasure 
hunt through the MFA. 

Old Sturbridge Village, a liv- 
ing-history museum, has cut its 

See COPING, page 14 
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staff by 10 percent and reduced 

its hours this year. It has also 

trimmed its lowered-admissions 
am for children. 

“We had 55,000 students come 
to the village on our reduced- 
admission program last year. This 
year we'll have to drop back to 
about 35,000,” says Old Stur- 
bridge Village director. of muse- 
um education Peter O’Connell. 
“We expect fewer lower-income 
people will visit the village as a 
result. Schools that are wealthy . 
can raise the money to send their 
students. Or they just charge the 
kids. Poorer schools simply won’t 
be able to come.” 

Boston Ballet artistic director 
Bruce Marks, for his part, says he 
refuses to make any cuts this year 
to accommodate the loss of coun- 
cil funding. 

“What am I going to do? Tell 
some kid from Roxbury, ‘No, you 
can’t come to The Nutcracker. 
You have to stay in your pro- 
ject,’ ” Marks asks angrily. 

Marks — who in five years as 
director has turned a second-rate 
debt-ridden ballet company into 
an increasingly respected, rapidly 
expanding dance troupe that has 
wiped out its deficit and now 
operates in the black — sighs 
when he considers his options. 
“We'll have to go into debt this 
year,” he acknowledges. “And all 
of our plans for expansion are on 
hold.” That includes a $7 million 
South End-building project 
providing more studio and per- 
formance space that Marks says 
will help bring dance “out of its 
ivory tower” by encouraging the 
teaching and practice of various 
kinds of dance. 

“The new model for a dance 
company is a service organiza- 
tion,” Marks contends. “We teach 
South End kids black dance, 
Spanish dance, and Asian dance. 
pee is their art — a great source 
of pridé for them that the schools 
don’t provide. We turn'city kids 
into performers and_ theater- 
goers. And if you do that, they 
don’t..develop drug problems. 
They don’t hang around on the 
streets. 

“| don’t know how we can 
continue to do what we do next 
year. I don’t know how we can 
continue to do all the student 
matinees or a special Nutcracker 
matinee for special-needs kids. I 
don’t know how we can be that 
kind of organization — how we 
can do the kinds of things that 
make a city worth living in — 
without state subsidy to help.” 

* * * 

Now in its 11th season in 
Cambridge, the 24-year-old 
American Repertory Theatre 
(ART) appears by most standards 
to have it made. The ART plays 
locally to audiences of 150,000 a 
year. Ticket sales are growing. It 
makes its permanent home in a 
Harvard-owned building. The 
troupe has toured 55 cities in 18 
states and 10 foreign countries, to 
considerable ‘critical acclaim. It 
has commissioned and produced 
a Pulitzer Prize-winning play. 

But last spring, anticipating a 
$100,000, or 50 percent, reduction 
in Mass Council money, the ART 
cut its budget by 10 percent 
across the board. Actors and crew 


‘members got pink slips. Advertis- 


ing spending was slashed. Ticket 
prices, which have been going up 
steadily over the years, rose. 
(Company administrators, afraid 
that the escalating cost of ad- 
mission to the Cambridge theater 
is closing the ART’s doors to all 
but the well-off,. recently in- 
stituted a limited pay-what-you- 
can program for Saturday-after- 
noon performances.) 

“That cut was a serious blow,” 
says artistic director Robert Brus- 
tein of the Mass Council reduc- 
tions. “It has to be recouped, and 
none of us knows how to do it. 
There is not a single private 
foundation such as the Rock- 
See COPING, page 16 
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~ efeller or Mellon or Ford Foun- 


dation here that gives money to 
the arts. Corporate contributions 
in this area have never been 
large. Arts groups here get no 
money from the city — the 
American Conservatory Theatre, 
in San Francisco, gets 10 percent. 

“I'm not whining. We've been 
in business for 24 years and know 
our way around the funding 
community well enough to find 
solutions. But this will affect the 
quality of our sets, our choices, 
our artistic decisions.... And 
what worries me is what will 
happen to some of the smaller 
groups and the newer groups that 
have come on the scene in the 
last 10 years. I’m afraid we're 
going to hear a lot of defunctive 
music being played.” 

Only a small number of local 
arts organizations are presenting 
pageants for the dead. But many 
are producing less robust per- 
formances, exhibits, programs, 
and entire seasons than they 
were even a year ago. 

“We won't be doing any Han- 
del next year because of the large 
orchestra and rehearsal time it 
requires,” says Donald Teeters, 
music director of the 114-year-old 
choral concert group The Boston 


Cecilia. “We're getting by this 
year with slightly smaller or- 
chestras and less rehearsal time.” 

The Cambridge-based Concert 
Dance Company, one of the 
brighter lights on Boston’s grow- 
ing dance scene, has canceled its 
fall season and laid off some of its 
dancers. 

Art that isn’t mainstream or 

marketable is struggling and will 
have difficulty surviving in 
Massachusetts in the 1990s, 
warns David A. Ross, director of 
the ICA. “Support for a free and 
broad-based artistic culture,” he 
says, is now at stake. 

“American culture is based on 
a European center, and there is a 
belief here that Cambodian cul- 
ture or Chinese culture really 
aren't important as cultural 
forms,” Ross contends. ‘What 
institutions like the ICA stand for 
are to broaden the range of 
sources of important cultural ac- 
tivity. The kinds of programs 
we've developed have been able 
to be done because of certain 
levels of state subsidies. There 
isn’t a place yet for them in the 

“Market. 

“But now our entire education 
program is unfunded. We were 
asked to do an exhibit with 
Oxfam about the images of Africa 
and how pernicious they are and 
how conservative and how they 
pervade our culture. The key to 
the success of a project like that is 


to do it in conjunction with 
curriculum developers in schools 
within the city. But to get money 
for a project like that is extremely 
difficult. To get money for educa- 
tion now is impossible. 

“We now have no choice but to 
move into a more box-office 
orientation in the future. It’s 
either going to be to put a lot of 
resources into marketing what 
we do or to do something that 
doesn’t require marketing. We 
also have to pay people less. We 
have to get by with less staff. And 
we're going to have a higher 
burnout rate.” ; 

Jeremy Alliger, producer/direc- 
tor of Dance Umbrella, is ada- 
mant about not laying off staff. “I 
refused to back down. The only 
thing to do was to add two new 
people in our development de- 
partment to make up for Mass 
Council cuts,” he says. Dance 
Umbrella, Alliger acknowledges, 
is on “an upward curve.” It’s the 
fastest-growing arts organization 
in New England and its world 
premieres of programs like Africa 
Oyé! and Monnaie Dance 
Group/Mark Morris’s Dido and 
Aeneas have attracted national 
attention. SO for Dance Umbrella, 
taking the risk of adding market- 
ing personnel in contracting 
times makes sense. 

Still, Dance Umbrella has had 
to be much more careful about 
paid advertising. “And that de- 


finitely translates into reduced 
ticket revenues,” Alliger notes. Its 
$200,000 council cut will force it 
to cut back on presenting spec- 
tacular programs like Africa Oyé, 
the largest gathering of African 
performers to appear on an 
American stage, and one that 
played two separate and wildly 


successful runs in Boston last 


spring. 

It also means the organization 
will have to eliminate some of its 
socially vital programs, including 
those in which it brings dancers 
from groups like Africa Oyé and 
Tour de Fuerza: Nuevo Latino 
Dance and Performance into Bos- 
ton classrooms and community 
centers and then subsidizes 
tickets so people from those 
schools and centers can see in- 
novative dance performed. 

“Without public money, we're 
not going to be able to do 
important stuff,” Alliger says. 
“We're not going to be able to do 
as many performances. And 
we're not going to be able to 
afford educational components 
— bring kids who've never been 
in a theater before to see a dance 
performance.” 

* * * 

For many of the estimated 
20,000 people employed in the 
Massachusetts arts industry, the 
spate of legislative attacks on the 
council budget carries a psycho- 
logical as well as a financial cost. 


“We were finally reversing a 
trend, here, in which good people 
all felt they had to go to New 
York,” says Alliger. “Now things 
are going back to the way they 
used to be.” 

Adds Dona Sommers, execu- 
tive director of StageSource, a 
theater-support organization, 
“We thought we’d made our 
voices heard when we made a 
public outcry [last spring, over 
legislative cuts in the arts (see 
accompanying story)]. Now it 
looks as if the legislature is 
ignoring us anyway. People are 
feeling beaten down about the 
issue. That's what happens when 
you push and people keep telling 
you what you do is not impor- 
tant. Artists are used to not 
getting great financial rewards. 
Now there’s no sense that the 
community values what they do 
on an organizational or personal 
or emotional basis.” 

A number of Massachusetts 
artists on the brink of achieving 
rewards for long years of work 
are seeing their efforts thwarted 
by the funding slowdown. And 
some of them are bitter. 

“We are on the verge of 
becoming a first-tier company. 
We open in January at the 
Kennedy Center, in Washington, 
for the first time on a subscription 
series with the American Ballet 
Theater and the New York City 

See COPING, page 20 
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Ballet,” says Marks, of the Boston 
Ballet. “It's going to be hard to 
say to my dancers that in spite of 
that we're not going to be able to 
expand our season and increase 
the number of weeks we perform 
— because the legislature con- 
siders us elitist. I'd like to see 
some of the le who are 
calling my dancers elitist live on 
the $15,000 to $17,000 they earn.” 
Charges’ of elitism are 
particularly galling to thosein the 
arts who bend over backwards to 
provide reduced ticket prices and 
public-education and outreach 
programs. Such efforts pay off: 
more Americans go to exhibits, 
concerts; and performances than 
attend sporting events each year, 
(In 1986 in Boston, for example, 
7.6 million people attended arts 
performances, according to the 
Mayor's Office on the Arts and 


Humanities. Less than half that - 


number — 3.4 million — went to 
professional sporting events.) But 
this is apparently an invisible 
constituency in places like the 
Massachusetts State House. 

The current chilling of the 
Massachusetts cultural climate 
has given pause to some in the 
arts who once staked out their 


futures here. “Given” how dif- 
ficult it is to raise money and the 
attitude of the legislature .. . one 


’ begins to think of ways to be- 


come involved in other states that 
may be less hostile to the arts 
than ours,” says Brustein. “‘We’re 
also putting our heads together 
about whether we could survive 
without federal and state sup- 
Brustein and others see the Mass 
Council's funding cuts as inte- 
grally connected to the kind of 
government censorship of the 
arts now sanctioned in some 
quarters in Washington. “There 
has. always been a genuine 
hostility toward the arts in the 
United -States.... The way in 
which they invade our conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness and 
the way in which they rearrange 
our perception of the world is 
stary to people,” Brustein says. 
“There is also a fear of the 
homosexual component in the art 
world. And all of this is coming 
out in anger and abuse among 
those in Congress who resent,the 
growing influence of the art 
world.” * 
Ross, of the ICA, concurs. “The 
arts community, as it has. oper- 


_ated during the Helmsian mania, 
has proved itself to be vocal and” 


articulate and reasonably power- 
ful,” he says. “But censorship and 
the funding tevel are connectéd. 


[Cutting funds] allows a democ- 
racy to tolerate art but not to 
support it. And tolerance, as 
Marcuse has pointed out, can be 
controlling.” 

In its persistent slicing of pub- 
lic arts and humanities funding, 
the Massachusetts legislature in- 
sists it is controlling costs. What it 
is actually controlling is the 
chance for all residents of the 
state to experience what, until the 
era of public funding, was the 
private preserve of the wealthy 
and the privileged — the op- 
portunity to see or listen to or 
create something outside or- 
dinary life; to experience. some- 
thing beautiful and new. 0 


Continued from page 3 
say it must. But it does not 
necessarily follow that in January 
1991 the commonwealth will 
have a government in anything 
but name — now the case in the 
collapsing Communist states of 
Eastern Europe. 

The old order, there and in 
Massachusetts, is disintegrating. 
The nature of the new order is far 


from clear, the. dista ‘from 
reform to anarchy being small. 


Senator Argeo Paul Cellucci, 
the unofficial running mate of 
Republican gubernatorial 
hopeful Bill Weld, was wrong 
when earlier this month he told 
State Representative Steven 
Pierce, Weld’s rival for the 
nomination, that his. strong anti- 
abortion position makes him un- 
electable. 

In fact, there is a scenario in 
which Pierce could win next 
year's election. If he is lucky 
enough to draw Evelyn Murphy 
as an opponent, Pierce would 
have a chance. 

In that scenario, with Murphy 


holding an equally fringe, but- 


opposing, position on abortion, 
each candidate could count on 
the votes of roughly a quarter of 
the participating electorate. They 
would then be left to fight for the 
50 percent of the electorate for 
whom abortion is not a hot- 
button issue. 

And given Pierce’s otherwise 
generally mainstream views, plus 
his experience and low-key pro- 
fessional image, and given the 
public’s alienation from the De- 
mocrats, he would have a fight- 
ing chance to convince enough 
independent voters and De- 
mocratss to come to him to 
overcome the Republicans’ vast 
numerical inferiority. 

Against Bellotti, with his cen- 


* 2 « trist position. on abortion — 


effectively he is an advocate of 
the Roe compromise — Pierce 
would be a dead duck. 

If Bellotti ends up with the 
nomination. and draws Weld, 
who also represents the Roe 
compromise on abortion, the is- 
sue washes out of the election 
and all bets are off. 

Finally, if Weld gets nominated 
and draws Murphy, the advan- 
tage, at least on abortion, goes to 
Weld. This match-up offers the 
Republicans their best chance of 
wresting power from the follow- 
ers of .outgoing party chief 
Dukakis. 

* * * 

Does Ellie Smeal, the loud- 
mouth from the National Or- 
ganization for Women (NOW), 
actually believe she is helping 
Murphy’s cause by whining 
publicly, as she did two weeks 
ago, that men who run against 
Murphy and support male can- 
didates are playing unfairly and 
are probably male-chauvinist 
pigs? More important, does 


. Murphy agree with Ellie? 


The big boys Murphy’s hired to 
run her campaign — Ed Reilly 
and Michael Goldman — better 
muzzle the radical feminists 
before a nine-to-five bra-burning- 
candlelight rally, starring Joan 
Baez, connects the final dots on 
Murphy’s. public image. Make 
history indeed. O 
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Take 
25% 
off 


all men's & 
women's 
sportswear & 
accessories 


with this ad, 
December 4-6 


only. 


The B.U. Bookstore Mall 
is having a big sale. 
December 4-6 only receive 
25% off every item in 


the Men's and 


Women's Sportswear 


and Accessory 


Departments when you 
present this ad to the cashier. 
Special purchase and 


sale items are 


included in the sale 


so there are 


savings of up to 75%. 


PHOENIX | 
READERS ' 


THIS PIECE OF PAPER 
COULD BE WORTH 
BIG BUCKS. 





VIRGINIA GIORDANO presents 


Seer ONEY 


INTHE ROCK 


The Strand Theatre 


543 Columbia Road. Dorchester 


Saturday 
December 9 at 8pm 


tickets $18, 815 available at all Ticket Master Outlets 

including Tower Records, Newbury Comics (Harvard 
Sq) also at Arborway Video (JP), Wood and Strings 
(Arlington, in person or by phone 617/641-2131) 


Charge by Phone 617/931-2000 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALI 
THE STRAND AT 617/282-8000 








SAVE 25% ON 
SWATCH 
PERRY ELLIS 
CALVIN KLEIN 
RAYBAN 
VUARNET 
GUESS 

EDWIN 
GIRBAUD 
ATLETICA 


AND MORE! 
ALL HOSIERY, HANDBAGS 
OUTERWEAR, UNDERWEAR 





Boots, Shoe Boots 
Bolos & More... 











WATCHES 
HEADBANDS, BARRETS 
SUNGLASSES 

SOCKS 

SWEATERS 

MOCKS, JEANS, GLOVES 
BELTS, WALLETS 
BLAZERS 

HATS 

BLOUSES, VESTS 

ARE ON SALE. 


This sale excludes fragrances, 
shoes and B.U. insignia sportswear. 


B.U. Bookstore Mall : 


KENMORE SQUARE 
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M-F 9: 40-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 267-8484, Major Credit Cards Accepted. Free Parking on Deerfield Street, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 
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IS YOUR COMPANY 
PREPARED FOR AN 
AIDS CRISIS? 


The AIDS ACTION Committee of 
Massachusetts is helping people in the 
workplace to respond proactively and 
productively to the AIDS epidemic. 


AIDS Education At Work equips you 
with the tools to: 


© Insure productivity 

* Reduce the risk of litigation 

* Prepare your staff now to avoid a 
crisis later 

* Control benefits costs 

* Enhance your company's image in 
the community 

To learn more about our education 

presentations, training seminars, 

consulting services and educational 

materials please call 1-800-669-0696 


AIDS EDUCATION 
at work 


AIDS ACTION G of Massach Inc. 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, MA 02116 


























CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 





K y | 





Go any day! Stay 2 to 5 nts. 
BOCA RATON From’ O09 
CLEARWATER BCH rron*269 
DAYTONA BCH _ rron*239 
FT. LAUDERDALE rron*259 
MARCO ISLAND rron‘319 
MIAMI BEACH rrom’279 
NAPLES From’ ooo 
ORLANDO rrom’° 249 


Incl. R/T jet, transfers or car, ae naar ate 2 nts, rates 
viay with apenas tebe Sonate aliiap and oral psbhcand 














L.-O-N-G 
WEEKENDS 
Stay 2/3 Nights! 
MONTREAL. ....°259 
New Orleans... pi “329 
WASH. D.C.._..5179 
NEW YORK __....5199 
TORONTO _...°264 


WEEKLY FRIDAY DEPARTURES 
All packages include round-trip jet, 2-3 nights 
hotel. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 





































Airline Reservations and 
Ticketing Service 
CRIMSON is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO 
EXTRA CHARGE when you pick up 
your tickets at CRIMSON! 








TWA, N west, USAir, British Air, 
tas, - Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, 
wissAir, Air India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, 
Aer Lingus, Viasa or even shuttle flights. 


AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT, 
PICKUP YOUR TICKETS AT 


CRIMSON TRAVEL 













sLING ON ANY OF 
=. . American, Eastern, | | 
d. ‘Pan Am E! Al, Delta 














Call "868-2600 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON-2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 











I 39 John F. Kennedy st. \ 


















\ Open Monday-Saturday y 
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STRAWBERRIES 


RECORDS ARPES * CDs baba 
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= DON'T ASK ME WHY & 
m THE KING & QUEEN OF AMERICA = 
@ ANGEL @ 






































Mitt VANILLI 
In Motion 

























GIRL 
YOU 
KNOW 
It’s 






























INCLUDES 3 #1 HITS: 
GIRL YOU KNOW IT’S TRUE 
BABY DON'T FORGET MY NUMBER 
GIRE.1"M GONNA MISS YOU 


BLAME iT ON THE RAIN 


= 
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Compact Dise 


K{rawbeornies 


RECORDS -TAPES -CDs - VIDEOS 


WHEREVER YOU ARE...WE ARE! WITH 
A CONVENIENT LOCATION NEAR YOU! 
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FINALLY—TWO PERFECT HOLIDAY GIFT IDEAS 
FOR THE vase SPORTS FAN ON YOUR LIST! 
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Boston Celtics 
Yearbook 


Get to know your favorite players on 
and off the parquet with this year's 
edition of the Boston Celtics 1989-'90 
Official Yearbook. The upcoming 
season hold much ise for Celtics 
fans everywhere. With Bird 
back and an excellent draft helping to 
bolster an already dominant starting 
lineup, this season will be filled with 
sh expectations for players and 


In this re full-color collectors’ 
— af ‘ll find 

biographies, career statistics, and 
photos of all the Celtics. In addition, 
7 u'll get first hand introductions to 

ed Auerbach and Jan Volk and go 
into the huddle with second-year 
head coach Jimmy Rodgers and his 
coaching staff. 

This s edition of the Celtics and 
the Official Yearbook is destined for 
poe the handy order 

below to reserve a —for 
you or for that ultimate Celtics fan on 
your list! 





























¢ ®BRUINS 








The Official 
1989-1990 
Boston Bruins 
Yearbook 


Take a look at where the Bruins have 

been and where they're going, 

this year's Boston 

Official Yearbook. This full color 

glossy 1 publication is a handy gu 
at features bi 


with 
ruins 19) 9- 90 


ide 
ies, statistics, 


mr action photos of your favorite 


eno A full season schedule is also 
uded. This year's collectors’ 


edition will feature a look back at 
Boston's 1969-70 Stanley Cup 
winning team. ce Bruins players 
from that team give their 
recollections of that championship 
season, along with a recap and 
photos. 

, This is an issue not to be missed, a 
souvenir to be treasured b 
fans for years to come. 

ift could you buy for that die-hard 


Bi 


ruins fan on your list this holiday 


Bruins' 
t better 


season? Just use this handy order 


form to reserve your 
the Bruins through eo 


season and order toda 
































BLACKBURN’'S 


Ly ry 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 























Remember Brunch Every Sunday 
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New Year's Day 


Buffet 
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Attention 
Bass players 


LaSalle Music NAS as 


Pine “ 






































jaSalle 


Professional Audio & Musical instruments (617) 536-0066 (203) 291-8479 








TURN J UP! 





i 


Ung. 





The combination of a Trace Elliot amp and a Music Man 5 
string bass will rattle windows for miles around. Right now 
we have a wide selection of Trace Elliot amplifiers from 
small (but serious) combos to 500 watt stereo bi-amped 
heads. If you're a serious bassist craving a serious sound, 
check out a Trace Eliot at LaSalle. 


And while you're doing that, play a Music Man 5 string 
bass. The active electronics and 3 band equalizers sound 
great and putting it through a Trace Elliot amp is killer. 
Serious players owe it to themselves to try it out and hear 
some of the best bass sounds in the world. 









1090 Boylston St. 1025 Main St. 
Boston, MA 02215 __—sE.. Hartford, CT 06108 
























THE MOVIE OF THE 
DECADE HAS ARRIVED 
AT RECORD TOWN! — 


And that’s no Joker! Pick up your copy today for 
only $16.99 with our special coupon below. 











_t 


Present this coupon and receive your 
copy of Warner Home Video’s “Batman” 
on video cassette for only $16.99; Reg. 
Price $24.95. VHS only; in stock and 
where available. Limit 2 purchases per 
coupon.-Not valid with other offers. 


Expires 12/8/89. ° 


BOSTON SUPER STORE, 477 Washington Street, ; i 
Downtown Crossing (across from Jordon Marsh) .. . 542-6230 t : 
Beston, Copley Place Ss (603) 891-2111 
: (603) 431-8914 f ied 








Danvers, Liberty Tree Mall (207) 773-6721 
326-9142 Watertown, Arsenal Mall 


Framingham, Shopper's World obit oe © 
hn Cae ot Om s spat deems a 
Manchester, The Mall of New Hampshire .... (603) 669-5699 a ee a: a a EE wae, 
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‘CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 











CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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Inter'n'l 
F/T Ass't to 
wires exp in 


aati 


Action 
Jam. Plain, 02130. EOE. 
HOMELESS SOCIAL 
Case Manager to be part of 
Somalia Salary 
persons. 
from $24K, exc benefits, 
BSW and/or experience in 
resources for homeless per- 
ey . Send resume 


Nee 9€-15, 
Ave, Boston MA 


PURCU TNS in 


work ane secure your 








currently have 

earning over 5K month. 
xible P cxcatent 

income & benefits.643-7665 

travel...LUXURY LINER 

ROOM, Ri EFITS 
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‘om Bennett, room 
oy Bi Hareon 





orders 
People aay 
216-929-7022 ext +4 
am-9pm 


“ACCOUNTANT s- 


processi 








A at home: 
—" ‘parts, creative 
novelties. 


Excetient Income! 
504-646-2335 AD 








civil titigation firm. F/T, min 
80wpm ; legal exp & 
Word t pref. -Full 
benefits, salary. 
742-6020 
MODELS 

Competent, hard-working, 
talented. Cali Loraine at 
617-451-8598. 








This is probably safest, i 

is is q , 

people. The creative ap- Helen 497-9287 % 

proaches to developing rela- 

aavertng are ‘ pig er Ba bs / own 
a w 

i quintessential deliver course 

"high-tech", "80's" method of eoeats say 


meeting Boston's. best $1 
eligibles... 


Sa 
































Full-Time clerical in 
ye of 




















MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
UNLIMITED POTENTIAL 
70% Ri EF- 


FORT, FOR SALE BY TER- 
RITORY, UNDER $1K 
(714) 476-5561 





Maile coll grad, 25+: H Sq rm 
for 10hrs wrk w/ disturbed 
youth. 868-0649 


1 
Network Northeastern, 
-5620 






























































































































ADVERTISING. MARKETING] | vocausT 
SALESmm =< rotated RIGHTS | producer /writer/ 
salesperson for full Pla ipenonane Direct Mail Busine$$! ay ser 
Health. training. guarantee and Retain 70%! No Effort!] | "Suditione for female 
goodincome. . 617.723.5130 Exclusive Territory#| | vocalists for opening 
For info: (714) 476-5561] ~| % tecord amd'ps en 
; national tour. 
Raise Funds: For . comet. 


A Worthwhile © 
Cause-You! 


Earn $8-$18/Hour 


Part-Time, Days & Evenings 
Turn your spare time into cash, raising funds tor 
some of the nation's most respected 

-the Sierra Club and the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation among others. Call 


us M-F, 9 AM - 5 PMat 


576-6100 


Ask us about fully paid training, flexible 
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Free trip to Carribean. Enjoy 
Sar vacation ih Virgin 
Ilana Feb ap yee Yo. 
w/ family on vacation. All ex- 
eves 617-492-5507 
Have stopped drug 

aichatoh addiction on cot 
Qui? Be part of our study 


i Pe 495-382). 


NEED A NEW § 
APARTMENT? 


































} After Hours 


IMAI 





\ SEE THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION IN LIFESTYLE. J 








sales organization that pa. 641-SHIP 


caters to the consume 


MARKETING [i finde eae 
RIGHTS ee 
DIRECT MAIL 
™ BARTENDERS/ 
BUSINESS! BARMAIDS 
Retain 70 a he oe 
. \ . Room/Boa 
Cems hitlat Benefits/Pay $2400/Mo 
Awake Deposit (714) 641-SHIP 
10+K/monthly 
Proven Deposits parece 
714-540-2255 for LUXURY CRUISE 
SHIP. Room/Board/ 
Benefits/Pay 
_ $2900/Mo 
(714) 641-SHIP 
| a CREW 
) CK 
PERSON for LUXURY CRUISE 
We seek a qualified indi- SHIP. Room/Board/ 
vidual to work in a fast Benefits/Pay 
jpaced, Boston ba 600/Mo 















jelectronics industry. This 
individual poe» selt- TOUR GUIDES 
motivated, thighly orga-} | for LUXURY CRUISE 
nized, energeti¢; SHIP. Room/Board/ 
excellent written and oral Benefits/Pay 
patie ~~ a $1800/Mo 
must 
criented environment. (714) 641-SHIP 
acintosh experience 
helptul. We offer an excel- WAITERS/ 
in Tl i lent benefits package, tree WAITRESSES 

! on site parking, access to} | for LUXURY CRUISE 
the T, and on site fitness: SHIP. Room/Board/ 
center and upscale cafete- Be fits/P 
fia. Seley is commensu- $2200/Mo. 
rate with experience. 
Mr, Distasio at oy (714) 641-SHIP 


























Grand | Openings 














Hilton International, the worldwide luxury chain, is RPE OUR I ICD Bi PRA Bi 0 oie 
opening another hotel on january 15. We are looking © WAITSTAFF for RESTAURANTS, 
for enthusiastic experienced individuals fora variety of BANQUETS, ROOM SERVICE 
positions. © COCKTAR SERVERS 

if you would like to learn more about our Grand © BELL/DOOR STAFF 

Sreieeetiee es pie woaten Some oem re © KITCHEN STAFF 


AT NEW ENGLAND'S GRANDEST HOTEL 
OPEN HOUSE 


Monday, December 4, 1989 - 9:00 arm to 3:00 pm 


BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM 








HILTON 


70 Third Avenue, Waltham, MA 02154 


SZ 

















Operated by 
~>NTERNATION AL 


——— 


(617) 290-5600 
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Need extra 
X-MAS MONEY? 


Help pay those bills and 
help us too. 
eo Ballet's current 
subscription campaign. 
Good phoners make $10-$15 per 
hour plus cash bonuses. : 


Are you an ambitious self starter? 
Can you work part time evening 
hours? = 

Do you love the arts? 


Help Us Stay On Our Toes 
Call James Jackson today 
542-6306 


Daytime hours available 














ATTENTION 

MOVIE BUFFS! 
Videosmith, New England's leading 
chain of video rental stores is now 
hiring: part-time RETAIL CLERKS for 
several locations. We also have 
—_— for full-time MANAGEMENT 
TRAINEES. Immediate openings for 
enthusiastic, intelligent and detail 
oriented indivi 








672 Center St: 
Jamaica Plain 


64 Worcester Ra: “50 Franklin St 
(Rie-9) Natick... Boston 











xible schedule. jf; 


1266 Comm. Ave. 61 Leonard St. 
Allston Belmont Center 

283 Harvard'St. 1743 Mass. Ave. | 

~ Chestnut hill 997 Mass. Ave. 

Shopping Center Cambridge 

-275 Dartmouth St. . 355:Fresh Pond Pkwy 







{DOLLARS $ 








$ DIALING 
FOR 


_Earn $7-$12 per 
hour plus bonus. 
~ Work part time 
evenings 
MASS CITIZEN ACTION 


is looking for people to call our members for 
outreach and fund raising. Our issues 
include a safe environment, child care and 


Mass Citizen Action 
Soe Central Sq. 
Cambridge 


i~- 























CURRENT REINA, 


(0.05% CREAM) USERS : 
SOUGHT FOR PARTICIPATION 


IN INVESTIGATION 
DRUG STUDY 


MTRA is currently seeking healthy people 
between the ages of 40 grid. 70 who 
have used Retin-A, 0.05% créam ‘or at 
least one year for photo damage 
purposes (i.e. to treat sun damaged skin). 
The purpose of this study is to determine 
how much of the drug is absorbed by the 
skin. This study consists of staying at 
MTRA on an inpatient basis for 7 days. 
Room and board will be provided as well 
as a stipend of $625.00. 


Call MTRA for more information 
weekdays from 9:00AM to 5:00PM at 


522-0303 


4 
Va 





M4 
408 'S. Huntington Ave. 
Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 








ENTRY LEVEL 
-- ACCOUNTING 
OPPORTUNITY 

Excellent.opportunity 
providing exposure toa 
-wide variéty oftaccount | 
ing functions. ‘This 
position will include 
g.|./balance sheet/ 
income statement 
analysis, etc. One year 
including cost exper- 
ience, plus B.S. in 
Accounting required. 
Send resume to Dept F. 





"426 Brookline Ave 
Boston, MA 02215 


eoe/mf 























| RESIDENTIAL 
‘Tr SERVICES 


a 





=f 


| We are looking for people to work 


Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 


in. our community based residences 
‘and apartments for adults with MR. 


» Residential Programs Coordinator 
$23,000 


“+ Relief Workers $7/hour 
Enjoy excellent benefits, great working 
environment, extensive training and 


career development. Some part time 
positions also available. 


Call 776-1448 
or send resume and letter to 
Personnel 
Wainut St. Center, inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 
AA EOE M/F/H/V 


























RETAIL SALES 
HOME FURNISHING 


Build a Career at 
WORKBENCH 


The leader in contemporary 
home furniture is currently 
seeking aggressive, enthusiastic 
people to GROW with us as: 
F/T SALES 
CONSULTANTS 
Build your career at our: 


CAMBRIDGE 
LOCATION 


We offer: 
® Paid Training *Salary + 
commission (after training) 
# Outstanding Benefits 
#Room for Growth 





For More Details, Come in, 
Call or send resume to: 
DENNIS COSTA 
(617) 876-9754 


WORKBENCH 
1050 Mass Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
Equal Opportunity Employer 





STOCK HELP 
DISHWASHERS 
BANQUET HELP 

WAITERS/WAITRESSES 


EARN CHRISTMAS CASH NOW! 
We have immediate openings 
in the food service industry 
for part-time and full-time 
personnel. 

Must have a phone. 
Own transportation helpful 
but not necessary. 











Gi Personnel Pool . 





678 Mass. Ave., 
Suite 501 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
491-6525 


















































@ The Boston Phoenix 126 Brookline Ave., 
Boston 02215 








ART DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISOR 


‘The Boston Phoenix, New 
‘England's largest weekly 
‘newspaper, is seeking a 
‘hands on manager to direct 
‘a busy Advertising Art Dept. 
This position demands a 
strong designer with 
excellent communication 
skills, 5 years production 
experience, and previous 
supervisory experience 
including scheduling and 
monitoring work flow and 
quality control. Macintosh 

# experience a must,Quark a 
# plus. Send resume and 

# salary history to Debbie 

#- Klein, Art Director. 


eoe/mi 

















Ring in the 
New Year with 
a new career! 


Earn fast cash for the 
holidays and gain 
valuable experience at the 
same time. TAC/TEMPS 
offers great pay, bonuses 
and optional,medical 
benefits. 

Whatever your skill, 
you fit the bill Call 
before X-mas and join in 
our holiday cheer! 





266-7165 
607 Boylston St. 
Copley Square 


423-3000 
41 Winter St. 
Financial 
District 




















EXPAND YOUR EDUCATION 


If you want to work in an exciting fast paced environment, explore this option that's 
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BE AN INTERN 


he BOSTON PHOENIX, New Mareltolare S Kolgetesy) \Watmeolatem daliciacellaliatciall weekly, ater 


opportunities for people like you. Openings for bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented 
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allows you to receive college credit and work 15-20 hours per week. 


































































































You will gain experience in a specialized department, be exposed to our dynamic media 
en\ ctaLmolate Mobi claro ycluiliate] eM CoM (-XolaaMel loll] Mell] matc\ 2) oe] 9-1 m@aactoh (elit 
Departments with openings for interns include: 
ADVERTISING © MARKETING/PROMOTIONS ¢ PERSONNEL/HUMAN RESOURCES 
DITORIAL © FINANCE ¢ ART ¢ PRODUCTION « CREDIT 
Don't wait until graduation to think about your future- 
t us help you start now. Send cover letter and resume to: 
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THE 
UNKINDEST 


















For old-style barbers, 
the gig is nearly up 


by Lamar B. Graham 
stage, Angelo’ s, _— s. The 











~ Bruno’s, Charlie’s, Chick’s, Dick’s: Saturday- 

- neeowwwm-neeowwwm of electric clippers. 
The brisk, businesslike snip of shears. The 
long, gritty scrape of a straight razor moving 
down three days’ worth of sideburns. 
Lenny’s, Leon’s, Louie’s. Nick’s. Rocco’s. 
Places thick with the smell of witch hazel and 
Wildroot and Butch Wax and talc. A couple 
See CUT, page 4 
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EJuPERMARKET CHIC 


The layered look returns 

In the endless quest to jazz it up, we cube it, mold it, suspend 
fruit in it, put imitation whipped topping on it, and squish it 
between the gaps in our teeth. It’s Jell-O, of course, and now it’s 
back in its weirdest version: Jell-O 1¢2¢3. 

Introduced during the psychedelic era, this “world’s first self- 
layering dessert mix” was available for a few years and then van- 
ished into culinary history ip the early ‘70s, along with Space 
Bars. But after pleading from Jell-O 1¢2¢3 aficionados, General 
Foods this year agreed to bring back this epitome of modern 
food techno-wizardry, with its special blend of polysyllabic 
chemicals that make the gelatin differentiate itself into three dis- 
tinct layers. (The bottom resembles original Jell-O. The middle is 
creamier and mousse-like. The top is the tour de force: a frothy 
layer that tastes like a marriage of Jell-O and Cool Whip.) 

Since it was re-introduced nationwide, in September, Jell-O 
1°23 has sold more than 20 million boxes, a success that com- 
pany Officials:say should keep it on grocers’ shelves for years to 








come. 
Jell-O 1°23 is available at Star Markets in five 

palate-pleasing flavors: strawberry, fruit rainbow, cherry, 

. ‘ ; orange, and mixed berry. It costs 89 cents a package. 

It’s a spreadsheet! No, it’s a dessert mix! oy =— Lovise Witt 
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. PHOTOS BY ERIC RASMUSSEN (TOP) AND JEFF THIEBAUTH 








‘Boston 
Uncommon’: 
Women 

artists paint 
it black 


‘Consuming 
interests’: 


Car makers 
blurb it up 


Just in time: 
Dieters 


final 
= ge 


WEEK 


at a glance 


D ecember 1 - 7 

12/1 The Caribbean isiand of 
Barbados (population 300,000 
and no one more than 10 
miles from a beach) turned 23 
yesterday, the anniversary of 
the day it was granted 
independence from Britain. 
The local chapter of the 
Barbadian Cultural 
Committee holds a belated 
Independence Bail at 8 p.m. 
at the Worid Trade Center on 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston. The 
birthday party features such 
Barbadian entertainers as 
Red Plastic Bag (a self- 
appointed “Calypso 
Monarch’’), Gyrnner (billed as 
a “Road March King’’), and 
Carolyn Leacock (who 
answers to the comparatively 
humbie title “Lady of Song’’). 
Tickets are $25 at the door; 
call 862-5042. 

12/2 Boston's most stylish street 
knows that it’s bad form to 
arrive at a celebration early. 
That's why Newbury Street's 
tree-lighting ceremony is at 4 
p.m. today, a fashionable nine 
days after Thanksgiving. The 
tree is on the lawn of Louis at 
Berkeley and Newbury 
Streets. 

12/5 The uniforms may not be as 
colorful as at Disneyland, but 
the National Park Service 
promises its employees 
competitive salaries and great 
views. A job fair for potential 
park rangers, 
groundskeepers, and 
“resource managers’ is open 
from 3 to 7 p.m. at the NPS 
Visitors Center, 15 State 
Street, Boston. Applications 
are available from the Boston 
National Historical Park, the 

Cape Cod National Seashore, 
and parks across the country. 
The deadiine for summer jobs 
is January 15, and only US 
citizens over 18 will be 
considered. Call 223-5199. 
— BS 
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UREBAN 


Boston’s Bulletin Board 





Contributors: 


David Barber 
Timothy Gower 
Lamar B. Graham 
Caroline Knapp 
Marianne McEvoy 
Don Rubin 
Don Steinberg 
Bob Sullivan 


Dlost 
& FOUND 


Waiting to 
be claimed 
around town 





At the MBTA Lost and 

Found Department 

(722-5321): 

1 bed 

1 wallet containing 
$700 in cash 

©1 electronic piano 

¢1 set of earmuffs 

¢1 lunch bag containing 
unidentified sandwich, 


grapes 


At Boston Garden 

(227-3206): 

¢1 black doctor’s bag 
containing a stethoscope, 
blood-pressure gauge, and 
other medical equipment 

eAn assortment of 
eyeglasses, keys, and 
umbrellas 


On the State Treasurer’s 
Unclaimed Money List 
(426-0802): 

*$15 to $20 million in 
neglected bank 
accounts, uncashed 
checks, forgotten 
layaway deposits, etc. 
(for the fiscal year that 
Started July 1). Next 
list of the money’s 
rightful owners to be 
published March 1, 

1990. 
— TG 























Do you copy? 
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The big picture 

What kind of gift can you give to the poor soul who 
already has everything? Something that doesn’t exist yet. 
Something like, say, a 31-inch-tall version of a 1964 Lou 


Brock baseball card. 


To get one of these, you’ll have to make it first. And 
here’s how: get the regular-issue, 3 1/2-inch-high baseball 
card and take it for an image-expanding run through the 
amazing Color Bubble-Jet Copier at Charrette in Harvard 
Square. The $100,000 Bubble-Jet, which arrived at 
Charrette’s Brattle Street location in October, can take a 
color image and render it faithfully up to 1200 times its 
origina! size.-It’s the only machine of its kind in the area. 

Copies that measure 24 by 30 inches are the Bubble-Jet’s 
standard size (good for turning a kid’s crayon masterpiece 
into a poster), but the machine can also take 22-by-33-inch 
originals and blow them up, churning out panels that can 
be assembled into billboards measuring 22 by 33 feet. 

All this vast expanse comes at a price. A 24-by-30-inch 
color print costs $50 mounting, on foam-core, is extra), 
and the cost increases exponentially for larger jobs. But 
adding one more item to the list of “everything” never 
came cheap. 

Charrette, 44 Brattle Street, Cambridge, 495-0206. 

— DS 
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FOR BETTER 
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Changes noted and rated 
Vibes: worse. We hate to be the ones to say it, but 
someone has to. Pop-singer/actress/dumbbell-hoister 
Cher tapes a video on board the USS Missouri. Then what? 
Horrible naval accidents just start happening. (Women on 
ships were always supposed to mean trouble. This much 
woman on just one ship meant a whole lotta trouble.) 
Now Cher’s filming her latest movie, Mermaids (due out 
next fall from Orion), here in the Boston area. So now 
what? Those concerned should avoid Main Street in 
Rockport, Coolidge Point in Manchester, and the 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin School — all documented 
Mermaids locations. Cher won't leave town until 


December 20 or 21, so let’s be careful out there. 


— Erika Dilday 
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Giorner Eyrore 


Prisma Lighting 

Leaving the serious matter of seasonal affective disorder 
to psychiatrists (and hoping they'll keep speculation about 
public figures’ sufferings to themselves), we move on to 
the merely bothersome matter of seasonal afternoon 
drabness: the phenomenon whereby the sun’s going 
down at 4 p.m. makes everyone listless and grumpy. The 
only cure is bright light, and Prisma Lighting administers it 
in hundreds of palatable forms. ' 

Prisma sells contemporary European light fixtures at 
prices well below what you’d expect to pay for such 
striking designs: desk lamps start at $79, floor lamps at 
$200, and chandeliers at $250. Most use brilliant halogen 
bulbs, which can easily brighten an entire room — not to 
mention a few spirits. 

Prisma Lighting, 272 Centre Street, Newton Corner (on 
the Watertown side), 527-5232. Hours are 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, with evening bours until 
7 on Thursday. 

— BB 
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The future: up with smoke 





New decade, new decadence 

We should all (pardon the expression) take heart from 
the recent news that decaffeinated coffee is bad for us, 
because clearly a pattern is developing. Everything they 
said was bad has turned out to be good and vice-versa. 
We all jogged around till.our knees ached and then 
marathon-runner/author Jim Fixx dropped dead in his © 
running shoes. We stayed off red meat for years and years, 
then found out it was much better for us than we thought. 
And so on. 
All of which leaves us, here at the advent of a new 
decade, quite hopeful about what's in store for us in the 
90s: Herewith, some projections: 
©1990: The surgeon general releases new findings 
suggesting that cigarette smoking actually prolongs life, 
and increases calm, happiness, and a feeling of well- 
being. Problems with cigarette burns in clothing and 
upholstery px but no doubt will be attacked with 
renewed ze hy tobacco-industry supporters. 
©1993: Cognac, triple-cream cheeses, and Snickers bars 
are found to cure depressive illness and anxiety disorders. 
©1996: Skin damage from the sun’s ultraviolet rays are 
only temporary. Like snakes, humans actually shed those 
leather-like hides after a while and find smooth, bronzed, 
healthy, lineless skin hidden underneath. 
©1999: The cardiovascular benefits of low-impact 
lounging are found to outweigh those of rigorous 
exercise. Aerobics studios across the nation shut down in 
disgrace. Women everywhere pitch their spandex exercise 
wear. We all put our feet up and relax: 

— CK 


wy 





PAUL SANCES 


neighborhood watering hole 

A man who looks to be in bis early 30s bas been lost in 
deep thought while awaiting bis dinner companion’s 
return from the men’s room. Now bis friend retakes bis 
Seat. 

First guy: Ya know, I just had a really intense thought. 

Second guy: Yeah, what's that? 

First guy: Ya know, one of these days everyone in this 
place is going to be dead. 

Second guy: (just stares blankly) 

First guy: Doesn't that jurt blow your fucking mind? 

Second guy: (after a long pause) Wow. 

— Janelle Lawrence 
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Paint and suffering 


Women artists frame a dilemma 


by Lamar B. Graham 


rtists are supposed to suffer, right? But 
what about this woman with the curly 
gray hair, sitting over by the windows? 
Sometimes, she can’t sell her work. And not 
because nobody wants it. It’s more like sometimes 
she creates something, and then.she can’t bear to 
turn it lodse. Sometimes she starts dabbing paint 
on the canvas, and when she’s done, she realizes 
that what she’s created speaks to her, and that 
she’s got to hang onto it until it’s done talking. 
Does that make sense? 

A murmur of approval wafts up from the small 
audience. A woman sitting down toward the front 
of the room chimes in. Recently, she says, she vis- 
ited a law firm that had bought one of her paint- 
ings, and when she saw it hanging on a wall, she 
was overwhelmed by a sense of shame. Why had 
she framed it behind glass? Why? The light was hit- 
ting it and bouncing off and casting this weird, 
sickly reflection, and it looked all ... wrong. “It just 
wasn’t enough,” she confesses, “that somebody 
had bought it and hung it.” 

A sculptor takes her turn. Paintings are thin, she 
says, and easy to store. But unsold sculptures hog 
studio space, and you have to get rid of them. 
Sometimes she has to set her work out for the 
garbage man. Then she has nothing left but pho- 
tographs and an empty feeling. 

Finally, an older woman sitting on the aisle 
toward the front speaks up. She says she simply 
quit selling her paintings. “I worry about whether 
they'll be taken care of,” she says. “I suppose that’s 
a Very maternal instinct.” 

murmur. 

It’s a Tuesday evening in November, and all this 
sharing is going On in a pinkish-beige room in the 
basement of the Bunting Institute_at Radcliffe 
College. It is the regular monthly meeting of the 
Women’s Caucus for Art, a nationwide, nonprofit 
group composed of women dedicated to the visu- 
al arts — painters, sculptors, art administrators, 
critics, and art historians. The Boston chapter, 
organized in 1982, has-about 150 members. 
Tonight, among the crowd of about 40 (including 
two men), there ate a few women psychologists, 
because the speaker is Judith Jordan, a well- 
known feminist psychologist. Her topic is “Selling 
Art: Examining Concepts of Loss and Separation 
from a Developmental Perspective.” Which is to 
say, the “issues” that women artists “have” with 
selling their work. 

Of course, lots of people “have issues” today. 
They’re all over the television in those strange and 
confusing hours just before and just after the daily 
soap-opera bloc. Geraldo. Sally. Phil. Oprah. 
Women Who Are Married To Jerks. Women Who 
Are Co-Dependently Bound To Men Who Beat 
Them. Women Who Are Married To Bisexual Men. 
Women Who Used To Be Men. Women Who Used 
To Be Men And Wish They Were Again. And now? 
Could it be? Women Who Love Art_And The Art 
They Love Too Much? 











Not quite. “I have always hated the arrogance of 
psychologists who will go in and analyze just 
about anything,” Jordan says as she settles into a 
chair facing the audience at the beginning of her 
talk. She’s a very tall, thin woman in her mid 40s, 
with long blond hair that hangs loosely over the 
shoulders of her dress. She is the director of 
women’s studies and an associate psychologist at 
McLean Hospital, the highly regarded Belmont 
teaching hospital affiliated with Harvard Medical 
School. For about 10 years, she has been part of a 
cadre of Boston-area women psychologists and 
psychiatrists who have been quietly rewriting the 
rules of psychotherapy from a feminist perspec- 
tive. What she intends to do this evening is give 
women artists a framework in which to place their 
feelings about their creations. “It shouldn’t be 
thought about as wimpy women who can’t let go,” 
she says. The audience chuckles. 

“How many of you have had some exposure to 
feminist psychology?”, Jordan asks. Half the 
women raise their hands. How many have been 
troubled by having to sell their art? Eight or 10 
hands go up again. Jordan begins to explain how 
Western psychology has always been a male-dom- 
inated discipline, and consequently, human traits 
have been viewed from a male perspective. 
People are taught that they should be 
autonomous, self-reliant, self-sufficient. Those 
who crave “relatedness” and “connectedness,” par- 
ticularly women, are taught that their feelings are 
touchy-feely weaknesses. 

Jordan, however, espouses a theory sometimes 
called “mutual empathy,” which holds that 
women’s development does not necessarily follow 
the male, “objectifying, power-control mode.” 
Rather, women are usually healthiest and happiest 
when they acknowledge their need for closeness 
with others and quit viewing it as a fault. So is it 
possible, she asks the art caucus, that women 
artists might experience anxiety over exhibiting 
and selling their paintings and sculptures because 
people with whom they have no relationship 
might not appreciate their work? That perhaps 
there’s something within women that resists the 
very male notion of sticking your very personal 
creation out there to fend for itself? That maybe 
male and female artists have different concepts of 
taking risks? “Everything is so directional,” Jordan 
says. “Create it. Sell it.” What about women’s need 
for “mutuality”? 

Soon, the room goes quiet, and someone turns 
out the lights. A slide projector whirs. Some of the 
artists have brought transparencies of the works 

that have been closest to them. Among the first to 
flash on the screen next to Jordan is a mixed- 
media work composed of tiny masks with threads 
sticking out of them, suspended from a back- 
ground with a blood-red abstraction in the middle 
of it. A woman in the front of the room explains 
that it deals with her pregnancy and her mother’s 
See ART , page 9 
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Pe Blurb, she said 


CONSUMING (2! commercials meet the press 


by Don Steinberg 


@ ominations for the first annual 
Jeffrey Lyons Commercial Blurb 
Awards, automobile division, 

keep on rolling in. 

Lyons, you may recall, is the critic from 
TV's Sneak Previews who watches films 
and makes professional comments about 
them like: THIS Is WHAT GOING TO THE 
MOVIES IS ALL ABOUT. Such phrases are 


_ then used liberally in advertisements for 


the movies in question, as well they might 
be. Long confined to movie promotions or 
book jackets, press-critics’ blurbs have just 
recently begun to infest auto advertising, 
which is at its heaviest right now with the 
release of car makers’ 1990 models. Car- 
and Driver magazine is starting to sound 
like the Siskel and Ebert of the test track. 


Road and Track, if it had bushier hair, - 


would look like a Detroit cousin of Gene’ 
Shalit. A once-obscure organization 
named J.D. Power & Associates, which 
conducts customer-satisfaction surveys, is 
handing out the automotive equivalent of 
the Academy Awards these days. As for 
soundalikes to Lyons, the most cloyingly 
upbeat of movie reviewers, this month's 
nominees are: 

e*A high speed cloud with a leather 
interior” — Car and Driver, blurbed in an 
ad for the Lexus LS 400 coupe. 

e*Swings through bends with the accu- 
racy and predictability of a pendulum 
through an arc” — Road and Track, from 
an ad for the Nissan 240 SX, 

e“A genuine street brawler” — Car and 
Driver, reviewing the Dodge Shadow ES 
hatchback. 

e“You'll laugh and you'll cry. Jack 
Lemmon is sheer brilliance.” — Pat 
Collins, WWOR-TV. (Blurb disqualified 
after investigation revealed it was about 
the film Dad, not a motor vehicle.) 

All of this blurbatory is intended, of 
course, to make it easier for buyers to 
realize how great various cars are. It's 
strange that the same technique for hyp- 
ing a $6 movie could be used to sell an 
$11,000 automobile, but advertisers think 
the two products have a lot in common. 
Specifically, both are items you can't real- 
ly evaluate effectively before putting 
down your cash. So, with hundreds of 
cars (or movies) vying for your attention, 
you're forced to trust some outside 
authority to guide your decision. 

“With all the advertising clutter, it’s 
more difficult to establish credibility,” says 
Larry Weis, a spokesman for Ford. “We 
find third-party endorsement lends a cer- 
tain amount of credibility to advertising.” 
But does it? 

The automobile “buff books,” which let 
car-enthusiasts see next year’s Porsche 
design or find out how quickly the new 
Honda goes from zero to 60, certainly 
offer plenty of fodder for blurb-based 
advertising. Each of the car-fanatic publi- 
cations (the Big Four are Motor Trend, 
Car and Driver, Road and Track, and 
Automobile) is jam-packed with monthly 





— Car and Driver, 
blurbed in an ad 
for the Lexus 
LS 400 coupe 





ade “A bigh speed cloud 
with a leather interior” 


di “A genuine street brawler” 


“— Car and Driver, 
reviewing the Dodge 
Shadow ES hatchback 








test-drive reports, in which new cars are 
given written evaluations. Since the edito- 
rial-staff members. of car-maniac maga- 
zines tend to be zealots themselves, they 
generally can be trusted to give honest 
appraisals of what they like and what they 
don’t. Naturally, they effervesce about 
cool cars, giving quote-grabbers boun- 
teous pickings (a recent ad for the 
Mitsubishi Eclipse, for example, makes 
reference to articles in all four car-enthusi- 
ast publications). 

Still, it’s hard to find a thoroughly nega- 
tive car review, in the way you might see 
an utter pan of a movie or stage produc- 
tion. “You need these people to advertise 
to live, so you can't slam 'em,” says Mark 
Schirmer, road-test coordinator at 
Automobile. “But you can’t lie either. You 
can't say great things about a car just 
because somebody buys a lot of ads.” The 
result, he acknowledges, can be articles 
about relatively unimpressive cars where 
criticisms are tempered with praise, 
strewn with lines such as these (from a 
December Automobile review of the new 
Lincoln Continental): “It remains one of 
the most technically interesting domestic 


cars, but there are still a few bugs to work 
out” and “the spacious interior does most 
things right, although flat seats do not 
support as effectively as they might.” (To 
be fair, toning down crit.cism to appease 
advertisers isn’t unique to auto-buff maga- 
zines; it’s more pervasive throughout the 
commercial media than anyone will admit. 
How often, for example, do you see a 
women’s magazine railing against a partic- 
ularly rotten-smelling new perfume 
offered by major cosmetics company?) 
Read whole, these reviews make clear 
the editors’ ambivalence. But it’s easy to 
see how blurb-clippers can use them to 
their advertising advantage. “You can usu- 
ally find a quote or two,” says Ford's Weis. 
Aside from road-test articles, the auto 
magazines hand out numerous annual 
awards, which, though intended primarily 
to inform and entertain readers, can again 
look rather impressive when cited in com- 
mercials. Motor Trend bestows Car of the 
Year, Import Car of the Year, and Truck of 
the Year awards. It also recently named its 
choices for “Best New Car Buys” in each 
of 20 different categories (import mini- 
van, domestic personal luxury car, etc.). 


Automobile magazine names an annual 
Automobile of the Year and recently, in a 
special article, picked “The Best Car in the 
World” (the BMW 750 iL). Car and Driver, 
Road and Track, and the numerous truck 
magazines issue their own lists of acco- 
lades. 

And then there’s J.D. Power and - 
Associates: It seems you can't get through 
a network-TV show or national magazine 
without seeing a reference to this sudden- 
ly popular organization, an independent 
company whose surveys on customer sat- 
isfaction are giving auto advertisers new 
things to boast about. One might think a 
survey of car-owners’ satisfaction would 
turn up, say, One top scorer. Well, not 
exactly. Power actually conducts three dif- 
ferent car-buyer surveys, and each, thanks 
to the inventiveness of advertising profes- 
sionals, turns up more than one “winner.” 
Power’s most widely quoted poll is its 
Customer Satisfaction Index. Each year, 
Power mails surveys to people who have 
owned new cars for a year, asking them to 
rate the quality of their cars and the ser- 
vice they have received from dealers. It 
tallies the replies and produces an aggre- 
gate index of buyer satisfaction, by car 
brand. 

This year’s result? Let the new’ maga- 
zine-ad blurb explain: “For the third year 
in a row, owners of Acura automobiles 
ranked them the most satisfying in 
America in the prestigious J.D. Power 
Customer Satisfaction.” Of course, 
Cadillac, which finished fifth place this 
year, has TV commercials of its own based 
on the exact same poll. Cadillac, we learn, 
is the highest-ranking domestic automak- 
er. Power's Initial Quality Survey, which 
measures the number of problems buyers 
experience with individual car models in 
the first 90 days of ownership, lends itself 
to similar interpretation. Nissan's newest 
TV spots proclaim Maxima “the most trou- 
ble free car in the world” based on 
Power's survey. General Motors, on the 
other hand, has based an entire ad cam- 
paign around the fact that its Buick 
LeSabre is the most “trouble free car made 
in North America.” Though these are legit- 
imate interpretations of Power's data, the 
company does realize there is potential 
for abuse. Companies that want to use 
Power's research findings in ads therefore 
are required, in the contracts they sign to 
buy Power's data, to get approval first — 
“so we can check their arithmetic,” says 
David Whiteside, a marketing official at 
Power. “Ad agencies are paid to be cre- 
ative, but we don’t want them to get too 
creative.” 

Getting creative is really what this new 
wave in car-ad blurbs is about. With con- 
sumer research now indicating that stan- 
dard celebrity endorsements don't bolster 
sales, advertisers are creating auto-world 
celebrities as a new generation of credible 
sources upon which consumers can rely. 
Just ask Gail Robinson, an editor at Design 
News, a widely circulated trade magazine 
for engineers with its main office in 
Newton. In the spring of 1988, Robinson 
spent 10 days test-driving Chrysler's Eagle 
Premier up and down the Mass Pike and 
through Boston for the magazine's annual 
auto-review issue. She liked the car, 
thought it was well-designed, and wrote 
as much in the magazine. End of story, 
she thought. 

Two months later, “I got this phone call 
out of nowhere,” she recalls. It was 

See CONSUMER, page 9 





PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8& 





Unique Documentary on Fat Women 


by Sandy Dwyer of Jamaica Plain. 

It premiered on BNN-TV, Boston 
Channels 3 and 8, Thursday night, 
Nov. 30 at 7 p.m. (R Thurs: Dec. 7 at 
7 p.m., Mon. Dec. 11 and 18 at 8 
p.m.) After its debut on these Boston 
cable television channels it will be 


defined by size in a ‘‘fat-hating socie- 
ty,” rather than by their skills, per- 
sonhood and ‘‘the shape of their 

The documentary focuses on a 
series of interviews with fat women 
from Metropolitan Boston who share 
their experiences as fat children and 
fat adults. 

There’s a life’s story from each 
which will strike a chord in every fat 
woman who has had the experience 
of being judged by fatness rather 
than ability, and who has heard the 
phrase ‘‘you should lose weight you 
have such a pretty face.”’ 


Being fat doesn’t mean you have to 
be depressed once you accept your- 
self as you are and love yourself for 
being you. 

And if you are not fat and have fat 
friends or children who are fat, then 
stop bugging them about their size. 
Let them be who they are because , shown on other public access chan- 
bugging them affects them negative- nels in Metropolitan Boston. 
ly. Ms. Dwyer, who has evolved to a 

These are the messages conveyed place of seif acceptance of her fat- 
throughout ‘Throwing Our Weight ness, and self caring, is producer, 
Around,”’ a one hour TV documen- director and writer of the documen- 
tary produced, directed and written tary. It's about fat women who are 
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(As Long As You Don't Wait Too Long!) 




















Whirlpool Washer cal 
Model tA7680XT 

* Super Capacity * 2 Wash & Spin 
Speeds * Gentle Wash System ® Auto 
Cool-Down Care * 8 Cycles * 4 Push- | 
button Wash/Rinse Water Temp. 
Selections * “Infinite” Water Level 
Selections * Extra Rinse Option 

* Fabric Softener and Bleach 
Dispensers * MAGIC CLEAN « 
Self-Cleaning Lint Filter © Double-Duty 
SURGILATOR* Agitator 
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| Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator 
: Model ET20AKXS 


¢ 19.9 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 

al aft Volume * Provision for Optional 
ICEMAGIC'™ Automatic Ice Maker 
* Adjustable DURAWHITE'™ Wire 
Shelves * Vegetable Crisper with 
convenient Sée-through Cover 

¢ Adjustable Meat Pan ¢ Up-front 
lemperature Controls * Durable 
DURASHIELD™ Seamless Liner 

e Adjustable Rollers * Power Saver 
Switch * Covered Butter and 
Utility Compartment *& No- 
fingerprint Textured Steel Doors 


























Whirlpool Dryer 

Model LE7680XS Electric 
Whirlpool Dryer 

Model LG7681XS Gas 


* Super Capacity * Equa-Flow/Gentle 
Heat Drying System * 6 Drying Cycles 
* Electronic DRY-MISER® Control 

* “Infinite” Temp. Selections © Knit 
Setting * End-of-Cycie & Lint Signals 

e Extra-Large Top Mounted Lint Screen 
* Wide-Opening Hamper Door 

© DURAWHITE' Interior 
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Whirlpool Dishwasher 
Mode! DU8900XT 


¢ 16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles * CLEAN TOUCH™ 


“Console ¢ QUIET WASH™ System 


e POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 
¢ Hi-lemp Washing Option * 1-6 
Hour Delay Wash Option 

¢ In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery 
Baskets * Rinse Aid Dispenser 

¢ Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack * Black/Almond Door Panel 
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James “Jack the Barber” Luiselli has been trimming heads in Charlestown for over 40 years. 


THE UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL 


by Lamar B. Graham 


Continued from page 1 

of sunbleached Playboys in the window 
and a red-and-white pole out front. Places 
like James Luiselli’s. 

James Luiselli, however, is one name 
you won't find in the phone book: in 
Charlestown, where he’s been cutting 
heads for the last 41 years, James Luiselli 
is strictly Jack the Barber. It says so on the 
sign — JACK THE BARBER — that hangs over 
his door, and in the Time magazine story 
glued to a piece of fiberboard and stuck 
behind a pipe on the far wall of his shop. 
The story concerns Charlestown’s leg- 
endary semi-pro football team, the 
Townies, which Jack the Barber coached 
throughout the 1950s and ‘60s. The lead 
anecdote concerns a championship game 
in 1959. The Townies were losing at the 
half. In the locker room, Jack the Barber 
gave a rousing pep talk that closed: “If 
you don’t win this one, I'm cutting off 
your beer.” Naturally, the Townies 
went out, scored four touchdowns, and 
won. 

Late on a recent Saturday morning, 
three generations of Charlestown regulars 
are loafing around at Jack the Barber's 
shop, at Bunker Hill and Elm Streets, wait- 
ing for trims. Over by the wall, a pair of 
older fellows named George and Nick are 
solving the Social Security problem. Three 
younger men lounge by the windows. 
And up in Jack’s lone green-and-white 
barber chair sits another Nick, this one 10 
years old. 

“What kind of haircut did you say you 
want?”, Jack asks as he whips a brown 
plastic cape around the boy. 

“Cut the sideburns and the front, but 
leave the back alone.” 

Jack the Barber regards the kidjs head 


skeptically over a pair of half-glasses. “Cut 


the sideburns and the front, but leave the 
back alone?” 

The boy looks at Jack. “My father says 
he doesn’t care what kind of haircut I get.” 

“Well,” says Jack, “I don’t care what 
your father says.” 

And so Jack the Barber starts cutting. 
And talking. Mostly about the old days. 
“There were 15 barber shops in 
Charlestown when I came in,” he says. “I 
added it up the other night. Now there are 
three.” He goes on, musing. The number 
of old-fashioned barbers in Massachusetts 
and the rest of the country has dropped 
precipitously over the past 20 years, a 
result mostly of long hair and high rents. 
“There’s not too many young men going 
into the business,” Jack the Barber says. “I 
hesitate to call it an art.” 

The guy named George spots his 
entrance. “You should, Jack. I'd hesitate if 
I were you.” 

They don’t make them like Jack the 
Barber anymore. Or like the fellows at 
John's, a two-chair joint on Prospect 
Street, off Central Square, in Cambridge. 
At John’s they can turn you out on the 
street in 15 minutes looking slick enough 
to caddy for F. Scott Fitzgerald. Then 
there’s Benny Oteri. Benny cuts hair in a 
little place on Summer Streét, a few blocks 
from South Station, in Boston, a couple of 
doors down from where he and his late 
father used to work. All these guys — and 
you can still find others just like them. in 
neighborhoods all over the city — repre- 
sent one more fading institution, yet 
another vanishing breed: they're the last 
of the old-time shave-and-a-haircut men. 
And it’s too bad, because with them pass- 


es the Golden Age of Barbering in 
America. 

It was these old barbers who invented 
the hairstyles that defined American mas- 
culinity for one of this country’s most 
memorable generations. Their clippers 
and shears created the crew cut and the 
flattop and that last-of-the-dashing-hair- 
cuts, the pompadour. They greased back 
the first D.A. (The initials stand for “duck’s 
ass,” the hip name for the ducktail.) They 
concocted the first (and last) Chicago 
Boxcar, a devilish combo of D.A. and flat- 
top. Indeed, Jack the Barber and his col- 
leagues, many of whom poured out of the 
service and into barber schools in the 
years immediately following World War II, 
helped set the boundaries of cool :in this 
country for almost two decades. 

The ones who remain are links with 
those bygone days, when a man could get 
a shave, a trim, and a hot towel on his 
face for a buck. Massachusetts had 12,000 
to 14,000 licensed barbers in the 1950s 
and early 1960s. Now there are a little 
more than 6000. By contrast, there are 
about 58,000 licensed cosmetologists — 
now cutting men’s hair, as well as 
women’s — throughout the common- 
wealth. Blame it on any number of forces, 
including the popularity of cheap, reli- 
able, disposable razor blades after World 
War Il, and later, electric shavers. The key 
factor is probably society’s acceptance of 
long hair on men, coupled with the effects 
of real-estate speculation on guys who 
paid their rent by scalping heads for pock- 
et change. When you get right down to it, 
the reason so many of them remain today 
probably rests on the fact that barbers stay 
with their trade longer than any other 
businessmen — 24.8 years, according to a 


recent survey by the US Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

For many of those who managed to 
hang on to their shops over the last 20 
years, it’s getting close to retirement time. 
Take Jack the Barber. “When I started 
working,” he says on this recent Saturday, 
“a man’s haircut was.75 cents and a kid's 
was 60 cents, and you had to scrap for the 
business. It was a tough, tough life. Old 
barbers used to work until midnight on 
Saturdays.” As he talks, Jack snips at the 
grayish-black locks of the older Nick, with 
a pace that’s quick and steady, but not 
rushed. Today, at 68, Jack works only 
about 24 hours.a week, Tuesdays through 


ona sliding scale — $6 for men, $5.50 for 


. ‘boys, and all the way down to $1 for his 


single customer over 90. “I'd like to do 
nine or 10 haircuts a day and get the hell 
out,” Jack says, “but some days I get 15.or 
16. Saturday is the:busiest. Usually, by the 
end of the week I'm run down.” 

-One-of theyounger guys, called Billy, 


the best time to get you is on.a Tuesday?” 
Jack rolls his eyes. “I got arthritis in my 


Of course, barbering will not disappear 


- when Jack the Barber and ‘his ilk-finally 


close up their shops’for good. But it cer- 


tainly will never be the same. Already, 
younger barbers are drifting toward four- 
or five-chair shops that depend on keep- 
ing overhead down and pushing cus- 
tomers in and out the door. Increasing 
numbefs are working in unisex franchises 
that do lots of feathering and layering and 
coloring and perming. Perhaps most sig- 
nificant, at the Massachusetts School of 
Barbering and Men’s Hairstyling — the 
Quincy college that absorbed Boston’s 
three barber schools a few years back — 
about 80 percent of the students are 
women. According to Zane Skerry, execu- 
tive secretary of the state barber board, 
about 60 percent of the would-be barbers 
who take the licensing exam each year are 
women. “Across the country, probably 70 
percent of barber students are female,” 
says Ed Jeffers, an Ohio barber and head 
of the National Association of Barber 
Boards, “and that changes the atmosphere 
in the barber shop. The ladies are good, 
but you can’t tell those jokes like you used 
to.” 

Trades don’t get much more noble than 
barbering. Prehistoric man began cutting 
his hair shortly after he learned to sharpen 
slivers of flint and the edges of oyster 
shells. As an organized service, barbering 
traces its roots to the Egyptians of 6000 
years ago. The Macedonians are believed 
to have introducéd the custom of shaving 
in about 400 BC, and archaeological evi- 
dence indicates that barbering was highly 
developed in both the Greek and the 
Roman civilizations. Indeed, the word 
“barber” is derived from the Latin barba, 
meaning “beard.” The trade reached its 
first. peak during the Middle Ages, when 
European barbers became barber-sur- 




















geons — responsible for dressing 
wounds, pulling teeth, letting blood, and 
performing operations, in addition to cut- 
ting hair and shaving. (Remember Steve 
Martin’s “Theodoric of York, Medieval 
Barber” skit on Saturday Night Live?) The 
traditional red-and-white-striped barber 
pole is said to have grown out of the 
medieval barber's custom of washing 
bloody bandages and then letting them 
twist in the wind to dry. (Some barber 





Longer hair, 
higher rents, 
and slicker 
fashions 

are spelling 
the end of the 
neighborhood 
barber shop. 


poles are red, white, and blue, to symbol- 
ize blood, bandages, and veins.) 
Barbering arrived in America with the 
first European colonists. By the late 19th 
century, it had lost its medical vestiges, 
and every state in the Union began draw- 
ing up regulations to govern the trade. At 
one time, barbers called themselves “ton- 
sorial artists” (from tonsus, the past partici- 
ple of the Latin verb meaning “to shear or 
shave”), and even today there’s a place on 


Humboldt Avenue, in Roxbury, called the - 


Beau Nubian Brummel Tonsorial 
Emporium. 

Jack the Barber started cutting hair in 
1948, after he got out of the Army. “I was 
in Europe during the fighting,” he says, as 
he runs a straight razor with a disposable 
blade down. the lathered back of a cus- 
tomer’s neck. “And when I got out, I 
didn’t know what the hell to do.” A lot of 
guys were going to barber school, and it 
seemed like a good way to make a living 
— the war had created a shortage of bar- 
bers, as well as a generation of former GIs 
who liked their hair cropped short. So 
Jack signed up for the required 1000 
hours of training at a now-defunct college 
in the South End. When he finished, he 
crossed the river and began working as an 
apprentice to his future father-in-law in a 
shop across the street and up a few blocks 
from his current location. 

“When I got out of the service,” Jack 
recalls, “the big haircuts were the crew cut 
and the flattop.” Both styles depended on 
knowing how to do a proper taper — 
indeed, shaping a man’s hair so that it 
ascends from a bare neckline to merge 
flawlessly with the longer hair on top is 
perhaps the toughest trick in barbering. 
According to old-timers, it is what sets 
them apart from the common hairdresser. 

“A taper takes the skill of a profession- 
al,” says Ken Stone, a Fort Myers, Florida, 
barber, barber-school owner, and board 
member of the National Association of 
Barber Schools. “It takes no skill at all to 
turn the clippers over and make a distinct 
straight line across the back. Someone 


who never even handled a pair of clippers 
can make a straight line. But a taper — 
you just can’t learn that overnight. It takes 
a lot of practice.” " 

“I like to see a beautiful smooth taper,” 
says Ed Jeffers, “and most stylists today 
can’t get that smooth taper because they 
don’t get enough practice. When I was in 
school — a 1500-hour course — I was 
two-thirds of the way through before I 
quit fighting it. Finally, it just came to me. 
It’s all in the wrist. There’s not a head of 
hair in the country that I couldn’t taper in 
one minute.” 

Unfortunately, the market for tapered 
haircuts isn’t what it used to be, even 
though there has been a resurgence of 
short hair among men over the past few 
years. For a while, it even seemed as if the 
taper might become merely academic. 
“John-John haircuts and the Beatles,” 
Jeffers says ruefully. “That's when it all 
started. People would come in and say, ‘I 
want my child to have a John-John hair- 
cut.’ John-John Kennedy was the first 
well-known kid to have long hair.” 

The trend was a little slower in reaching 
Jack the Barber’s Charlestown shop, but it 
hit just as hard. It happened in the sum- 
mer of 1970, Jack recalls, as he snips the 
back of another customer’s head. A bunch 
of boys from C-Town had gone down to 
Cape Cod for the summer. They’d had a 
miserable time. “None of the girls would 
talk to them,” Jack says, “because they had 


short hair. So it was the girls that brought 
in the long hair, more than the Beatles.” 
eee 

The early "70s were lean years for bar- 
bers, the days of the big shakeout. 
Regular, solid customers began growing 
their hair longer and coming to their bar- 
bers at intervals of two or three months, 
instead of the traditional two or three 
weeks. Shaving disappeared altogether. 
(indeed, probably the only barber around 
who performs many traditional 16-stroke 
shaves anymore is George Papalimberis, 
at La Flamme Barber Shop, off Harvard 
Square, in Cambridge. And as barber 
shops go, La Flamme, with its six-foot-tall, 
mahogany-framed mirrors and its presti- 
gious clientele, is the exception that 
defines the rule.) Then the kicker: a long- 

Massachusetts law that forbade 
beauticians from styling men’s hair was 
changed, and men started flocking into 
salons. By the end of the decade, about 
400 shops across the state had closed up, 
says Al Luciano, a former Jamaica Plain 
barber and ex-chairman of the state board 
who now works as a barber-shop investi- 
gator for the Division of Registration. 

One of the few brave souls who dared 
to switch from ladies’ hairdressing to bar- 
bering was Larry Rubin, a beautician who 
went to barber school about 20 years ago. 
For the past four years, he has tended a 
chair and sink at Vincent's Hairstyling, a 
swanky, five-chair shop in the Bank of 











New England building, on Route 9, in 
Chestnut Hill. On a recent windy Tuesday 
morning, Rubin, who wears his own hair 
slightly long and slicked back, leans 
against a counter behind the reception 
desk, sipping coffee and dragging on a 
cigarette. Business is slow, but Rubin 
doesn’t have to worry about cranking 
them out like the old-timers: at Vincent's, 
a haircut (including a shampoo and blow- 
dry) costs $18, and the clientele is full of 
good tippers. 

“I got into it when men were just 
beginning to get styled,” Rubin says. 
While older barbers were throwing up 
their hands and hoping the pendulum 
would swing back to short hair, he used 
his experience as a beautician to build a 
following of men who-wanted to experi- 
ment with longer hair. “The barbers never 
wanted to swing with the times,” he says. 
“The barbers just got angry with the kids, 
instead of seeing it as an opportunity to 
change with the times. The barber that 
wanted to learn did well. You can’t be a 
dinosaur.” A few minutes later, Rubin 
stubs out his cigarette, steps behind his 
chair, and starts working on a well-heeled 
gentleman in a gray business suit. 

Cosmetologists assert that barbering. is 
on its way out, and their trade groups, 
including the 47,000-member National 
Cosmetology Association (NCA), actively 
lobby state legislatures to abolish distinc- 
tions between the two fields. “The defini- 
tion of cosmetology only excludes shav- 
ing,” says Thomas E. Berger, executive 
director of the St. Louis-based NCA. 
“Everything else is identical to the barber. 
Everybody is trying to lead people to 
believe barbers have more haircutting 
training, but the curriculum is about the 
same.” . 

Actually, Berger’s statement is not quite 
accurate. The two disciplines have moved 
closer over the past two decades — bar- 
bers now do coloring and perms and hair- 
pieces; beauticians cut men’s hair; and in 
some states, including Massachusetts, the 
two may share the same shops — but 
most states still make distinctions in train- 
ing and licensing. In most places, barbers 
go to school longer and spend more time 
concentrating on the mechanics of hair- 
cutting. In Massachusetts, for example, 
student barbers average 500 hours of 
training in haircutting, whereas cosmetol- 
ogy students average only around 150, 
according to Zane Skerry, of the state bar- 
ber board. 

Old-timers like Jack the Barber think 
there’s still room in the world for barbers 





Photes by Eric Rasmussen 


and hairdressers to co-exist peacefully, a 
notion that’s probably more wishful think- 
ing than fact. On this recent Saturday, Jack 
calls, “Next!”, and another customer piles 
into the chair. “There’s not many of us left, 
and the young kids aren’t going into it,” 
Jack says, as he tucks a tissue around the 
man’s neck. “But you know, if a kid 
would get in there and cut hair, he could 
make a good living.” He reflects for a 
moment on his own son, who chose to go 
into psychology instead of cutting hair. 
“We used to make a joke,” Jack says. “I do 
heads on the outside, and he does them 
on the inside.” 

He shrugs, starts snipping. “I used to be 
the youngest barber in town. And now I’m 
the oldest.” 

Along about noon, Jack the Barber 
drops the shades. “We don’t need any 
more business,” he says. Only a few heads 
See BARBERS, page 9 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO 
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Cellulite and the space-time continuum 


by Jenefer Shute 


n the locker room, as we 


towel off, my friend Liza and - 


I are feeling slightly millenni- 

. This is something that hap- 
pens to women in their 30s when 
they look in the mirror and see 
what the ‘90s will bring. Perhaps 
going to Back to the Future, Part 
I — in which the character con- 
fronts his future self — had been 
a mistake. “If I had that souped- 
up DeLorean,” says Liza, “you 
know what I would do? I'd travel 
back to the day before my breasts 
began sagging.” Just as I’m about 
to reprimand her for this political- 
ly incorrect attitude, it strikes me 


that she might have a point. If - 


physical perfection — as 

by others — is our goal, then 
what we women need is not aer- 
obics but time travel. 

Any woman, if she had been 
born at the right moment in 
human history, would automati- 
cally have been considered a 
great beauty. Looking around the 
locker room, I see a classical 
Grecian body emerging from 
lycra: broad shoulders, broad 
waist, breasts set far apart. If 
she’d been born in the first centu- 
ry BC, she could have posed for 
Aphrodite; today, instead, she 
starves herself and curses her 


sturdy trunk. The woman next to 


her, fervently discussing cellulite, 
has the ample thighs, full bosom, 
and sinuous waist of an ancient 
Indian temple dancer. Across the 
way, a swaybacked woman 
blow-drying her hair complains 
about a large, rounded belly that 
would have been revered during 
the Gothic age. 

I would like to tell her this, but 
instead, since I’m broke, a more 
ignoble fantasy sets in: I imagine 
hawking my insight to the 
tabloids, as an infallible guide to 
physical perfection. “The Time- 
Travel Diet,” I could call it, 
“Results Guaranteed within 2000 
Years!” 

“Tired of dieting?”, I would ask. 
“Tired of trying to whittle, pad, 
pluck, or paint yourself to meet 
the current definition of female 
beauty — whatever it is this 
week? Instead of contorting your- 
self to fit the times, why not have 
the good sense to live in the era 
that would render you, effortless- 
ly, ideal?” (This one's a natural for 
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the tabloids because it combines 
two enduring obsessions: diet 
and the supernatural. Perhaps 
there might be some way to work 
Elvis in too.) 

Bestselling diets always include 
lists, a veneer of pseudo-science, 
and instructions to examine one- 
self frankly in a full-length mirror, 
so the Time-Travel Diet would 
continue: “To figure out when 
you should have been born, look 
at yourself frankly in a full-length 
mirror, and then, using the scien- 
tific chart below, match your 








body type with the historical 
moment when it was in vogue.” 
(Note that the diet maintains a 
discreet silence on precisely what 
to do after that: like most diets, 
this one peddles only the fantasy 
of self-transformation; its feasibil- 
ity is beside the point.) 

Then the “scientific chart” 
would list, in the typically dis- 
membering diction of the diet 
book, parts of the body, their size 
and shape, and the historical era 
when they were, quite arbitrarily, 
prized as female attributes. For 


instance: 

Large, swaying buttocks, 
swelling bosom, spindly legs? Go 
straight to the Moslem world 
around the time of Mohammed. 
Extra points for, in a poet's 
words, a waist “so slight that the 
sun can cast no shadow” and hair 
“like date clusters on the palm 
tree.” 

eNo breasts, hips, or bottom to 
speak of? You have a choice 
here: traditional Japanese stan- 
dards of dainty womanhood have 
always de-emphasized these 
regions, keeping the torso tightly 
bound to eliminate any hint of a 
curve. Or, closer to home, travel 
to the Jazz Age and make a 
splash as a flapper. (“Tube figures 
for tube dresses,” touted ads for 
one popular reducing aid.) A 
boyish figure and bobbed hair 
made '20s women attractive to 
men returning from the trenches 
— where they'd grown, perhaps, 
a little too accustomed to each 
other’s company. 
¢Plump arms, sloping shoulders, 
pale skin, and a wasp waist? Take 
up swooning and petit point, and 
visit the 19th century as a 
Victorian china doll. Come to 
think of it, the swooning will take 
care of itself, for to keep that 
waist waspish, Victorian women 
had to wear — from childhood, 
even while sleeping — a corset 
that systematically crushed their 
ribs, deformed their inner organs, 
and made breathing a hit-or-miss 
affair. 

eAn unlikely 38-18-38? These 
were the ideal measurements for 
the last decade of the 19th centu- 
ry and the first of the 20th. The 
fashions (again relying heavily on 
corsets) required women to pre- 
sent a large pouter-pigeon 
“monobosom,” while the aptly 
named hobble skirts made them 
look, and presumably function, 
as if one-legged. After World War 
I, women threw their corsets in 
the trash and subjected them- 
selves instead to the mental 
bondage of dieting (followed 
later by the psychological strait- 
jacket of compulsive, joyless 
exercise): 

Large, fleshy, robustly full-bod- 
ied and — let’s be frank — fat? 
Or, as the personals put it, 
“Rubenesque”? Just about any 
time except the ’20s and the past 
two decades would be good for 
you. In the 17th century, both 
Rubens and Rembrandt celebrat- 
ed the healthy, full-blown body, 
as did Renoir almost 200 years 
later. The earliest surviving repre- 
sentations of the female body — 
the Venus of Willendorf, the 
Venus of Lespugue, the Sleeping 
Woman of Gozo — pay homage 


\ to the full, fat form of fertile 
‘womanhood. 


From these first fer- 
tility symbols through Fra- 
gonard’s chubby, dimpled co- 
quettes to the zaftig presence of 
Mae West, Western culture has 
consistently celebrated full-bod- 
the female body, geared.toward 
childbearing, is designed to store 
energy efficiently — which 
means y? . 
Bony, emaciated, with coltish 
legs and no secondary sexual 
characteristics? That puts you 
right up — or down — there with 
Twiggy, icon of 60s woman- 
hood: a 90-pound weakling, at 
the very moment women were 
beginning to assert their collec- 
tive strength as never before. Go 


And so on. For the tabloids, 
though, I suppose I. should 
emphasize the bizarre and 
grotesque: “Should you happen 
to have, for example, a three-foot 
cone growing on top of your 
head, you would be ideally 
adapted to the days of the wim- 
ple (late 15th century) or to the 
outrageous coiffures (sometimes 
complete with rat’s nest) of Marie 
Antoinette’s court. Should your 
hips, for some reason, protrude a 
yard in all directions, you would 
be a natural for the days of Good 
Queen Bess (1770s) or for the 
monstrous crinolines of the mid- 
Victorian age. Steatopygia should 
be no cause for despair, either, as 
that’s what the bustle of the 1870s 
tried to emulate. And, cruel as it 
may sound, consumption would 
have made you a pre-Raphaelite 
paragon.” 

Finding myself on the verge of 
advocating tuberculosis as a 
beauty aid, I snap ashamedly out 
of my fantasy and re-enter the 
locker room, where a woman 
with long legs.and a high waist 
(Paris of the Directoire, 1795-99) 
is demonstrating a triceps press to 
a time traveler from Elizabethan 
England (short legs and a long 
torso). I want to tell them all to 
go home, to, resist this awful 
tyranny, to rebel against the ever- 
changing,’ arbitary definitions of 
physical acceptability we women 
have been subjected to — we 
women whose worth, despite 
everything, is still defined, pri- 
marily in terms of our appear- 
ance. 

Yes, I could deliver quite a 
speech — which leaves just two 
small questions. If I know all this, 
what am I doing at the gym, 
working to turn my small, softish 
body (1850s England) into that of 
a late-’80s mesomorph? And 
would I really refuse a ride in that 
DeLorean? 0 
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IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE: 
Look for a special holiday edition of 


SAVOR 


THE PHOENIX’S FOOD AND DINING MAGAZINE 
Features will include: 
Five of Boston's top chefs Laser an elegant five-course 
e holidays. Each chef is responsible 
for one of the five courses, designed to complement the other 
four. Plus ~ local restaurant trends as they apply to each of the 
courses, and what the chefs think about when 
create a full meal ~ A foodie's dream! 
Savories ~ gift suggestions for the foodie in your life- new 
gadgets, upscale food baskets, cookbooks, cooking videos, 
essional quality utensils and more. 


“progressive dinner” for 


pro. 


SAVOR will appear as part of THE SEASON, The Boston 
Phoenix's annual holiday issue on your newsstand December 8 
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We're getting buried with 
litter and pollution. 

Give your country a little 
pick-up. It'll help us all get 
out from under. 

Give a Hoot. Don't Pollute. 


Forest Service-USDA 
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Continued from page 3 

aging, her anticipation of life and 
death. “I am a daughter, and I am 
becoming a mother,” she says. “I 
have such issues with parting and 
letting go.” 

A slight woman in a pale aqua- 
marine headband shows a-water- 
color of green framed by blue. It is 
the painting that blew her out of 
the doldrums after she'd given 
birth to her two children. She also 
shows a small, lovely watercolor 
of a picnic table that she sees from 
her kitchen window. Someone 
stole it, and all she has left is the 
photograph. 

A woman with Cleopatra hair 
displays slides of several paintings 
that feature abstract designs divid- 
ed up into neat vertical sections. 
One of them, she says, is about 
“sudden loss” and “pretending to 
be brave.” 

“Have you thought about why 
you have trouble letting it go?”, 
Jordan asks her. 

The woman mulls the question 
for a brief moment. “Having all 
these paintings is a validation of 
my existence,” she says. “Maybe I 
feel like letting them go is like giv- 
ing away a part of myself.” 

Eventually, the projector comes 
to a very interesting statue of a 
seated woman constructed from 
burlap and plaster at a scale slight- 
ly larger than life. The sculptor, 
who has never sold her work, says 
that “earlier this summer some 
workmen came into my studio to 
do some work, and I ran around 
covering everything up.” The 
woman also shows a slide of a 
burlap-and-plaster orb smashed 
into numerous pieces. It’s called 
“Martha's Head.” 

The sculptor created the head of 
Martha, her therapist, after one 
particularly bad session. When she 
was done, she smashed™it to 
smithefeens with an axe, brought 
the pieces to Martha’s office, and 
dropped them on the floor. 

“What was Martha’s reaction?”, 
Jordan asks. 

“She knew it was her head sit- 
ting on the floor,” the woman says, 
“and she took it as a gift of my 
anger.” 

The discussion continues for 
another half hour or so. More 
slides, more examination of loss 
and separation. Finally, a woman 
to the right of the projector speaks 
up. She used to be a painter, she 
says; now, she makes prints. The 
reason for the switch was simple 
and practical, a breakthrough of 
sorts: “I went into printmaking so I 
could hang onto my art.” 

The audience chuckles approv- 
ingly, and soon the lights go up. 0 


Continued from page 4 
Eagle's ad agency, asking if she'd 
like to star in a TV commercial, 
reading part of her article on the 
air. They flew her out to 
Hollywood. She met Orson Bean, 
the celebrity voice-over man for 
Eagle's 15-second ad spots. She 
walked on camera and read with 
Bean what she had written (“The 
Eagle Premier breathes class. Its 
aerodynamic design combines 
European style with high tech, 
resulting in a great looking car.”) 
Soon Robinson was getting long- 
distance calls from friends she 
hadn’t seen in years. Robinson 
understands her role in the game 
— an ad agency was looking for a 
particular type of magazine quote 
for use in a commercial, hers fit 
the bill, so they made her a star. 
That didn’t make the experience 
any less exciting for her, though. 
Like anyone else who might be 
asked to star in a Hollywood com- 
mercial, she jumped at the chance 
and had fun with it. “If I had felt 
uncomfortable about it at all,” she 
says, “I wouldn't have done it.” 
Despite her_newfound celebri- 
ty, Robinson doesn't stand a 


chance to win the Jeffrey Lyons 
Commercial Blurb Awards, auto- 
mobile division, for which the 
judges are just now tallying the 
ballots. Winners are chosen on 
merit alone, without all the poli- 
ticking of the Oscars, and “breath- 
ing class” is almost an understate- | 
ment, relatively speaking. 

And the winner is ... the new 
magazine ad for the 1990 Chevy 
Corvette ZR-1, which appears in 
the latest issue of Road and 
Track. “This car ushers in a new 
era, in which we are no longer 
faced with either-or choices ... 
now we can have it all.” In other 
words: THIS CAR IS WHAT GOING 
TO THE MOVIES IS ALLABOUT. (© 





Continued from page 7 

remain in the shop, waiting to be 
cut. Two of them belong to blond 
eight-year-olds named Mikey and 
Danny, twins. Both of them are 
dressed in gray sweatpants, white 
turtlenecks, and royal-blue sweat- 
shirts. Mikey, the smaller of the 
two, has short blond hair that lays 
down nice and flat. Danny, the 
chubbier one, has inch-long locks 
that stick out straight from his 
head, giving him the overall look 
of a dandelion. Their mother 
sticks her head in the door briefly: 
“Nice and short, Jack.” 

So Jack the Barber lays a butt- 
worn one-by-eight plank across 
the arms of his chair and orders 
Mikey to climb up. “You know,” 
Jack says to the boy, “Howie Long 
sat on this board when he was a 
kid. And Jackie O'Callahan.” 
Howie Long now plays football 
for the Los Angeles Raiders. Jackie 
O'Callahan skates for the Chicago 
Blackhawks. Autographed photos 
are posted on the wall beside the 
mirror. “Regular boy's haircut?”, 
Jack the Barber asks. Mikey nods. 

In a few minutes, it’s Danny's 
turn. He climbs onto the board 
and demands a crew cut. Jack the 
Barber flips on the electric shears 
and scrapes the hair from the 
sides and the back of the boy’s 
head, then ‘spins the youngster 
around to face the mirror. “We'll 
leave it like this; How's that?” 

Danny’s eyes bug out. “No!” 

A fellow named Dave walks in. 

“Dave,” says Jack the Barber, 
“what do you think about this 
haircut? What’ll we call this? The 
Mushroom?” 

Dave nods thoughtfully. 
“Mushroom is good.” 

Danny’s eyes are still bulging. 
“No!” 

Jack turns the boy away from 
the mirror. “So what do you want 
from Santa Claus?” 

“I don’t believe in Santa Claus.” 

“You don’t believe in Santa 
Claus?” 

“No,” says Danny, craning 
around for another look in the 
mirror. “Hey — is this what my 
hair is going to look like?” 

Dave tries to console the kid. 
“Itll look good with a hat 
on.” 

Jack the Barber smiles. 0 
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EVERYDAY PRICES 
Arise Cloud” Futon ~ 6 inch thick 100% cotton filled. Built with Arise Quality backed by 15-year warranty. 





Does everyone on your list already have an Arise Futon? 
Choose a cover and pillows from our great collection. 
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Online Speci 


Boston and Beyond 


DELPHI/Boston is 
the international 
online service with 
a Boston accent. Tap 
into an exciting new 
world of informa- 
tion and communi- 
cations using any 
computer and 
modem. 
Communication 
Join members from 
around the world in 
conference. Send 
electronic mail 
messages. Have 
your messages 
transmitted to any 
FAX or Telex 
machine. 





Travel 


Plan your vacation 
itinerary and make 
reservations 
yourself using 
EAASY Sabre.” 
Save through the 
exclusive online 
discount Travel 
Club. 


Education 
Conduct research 
using Grolier’s 
Encyclopedia. 

Wallet-Friendly 


For just $9.95 
per month you 
receive unlim- 
ited direct-dial 
usage of all 
basic services. 


DELPHI/Boston 














Join Today for $1! 


For a limited time, 
new members can 
join DELPHI/Boston 
for just $1! 


Sign Up Online 


With your computer 
and modem, dial 
576-0862. At the 
Username prompt, 
enter JOINBOSTON. 
At the Password 
prompt, enter 
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A hotel as grand as 
the mountain. 
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Early Season Specials 


Sugarloaf/USA is open for the season! Enjoy great 
accommodations and liftside convenience at the Sugarloaf 
Mountain Hotel. Daily lift and lodging packages 
start at $69 ppdo through December 20 


Call for reservations 1-800-527-9879 
Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel ¢ Sugarloaf/USA ® Maine 
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RAPHIC SERVICES 


If you have been looking for a reliable firm to produce your printed 
material, look no further. 

With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix Graphic 
Services has the resources to provide you with solid expertise 
whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual report. We are 
fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very latest Desk Top 
Publishing technology backed by experienced traditional typography. 
At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of newsletters, 
advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads, resumes and, of 
course, newspapers. 

You will be pleased by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 
are sincere in weating each client's project a if it were our own: sfie 
all, your business és our business. 


Please call us soon. We welcome Pheonix — 


* SERNICES 


resources at your service. 
PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES @ 126 Brookline Ave Mi Boston &@ 617-536-5390 Mm X234 
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STRAIGHT 


DOPE ® 
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A TASTE OF CROW, PART ONE 
Re the 10-inch post-sushi stomach worm, "enclosed 1s'a page from a 
recent Nutrition Action Healthletter. Turns out the Sushi Worm ang 
Hell was “only” about 1 1/2 inches long. Some comfort. 
Junu Kim 
Chicago 
It seems the editors of Nutrition Action, from which I got this horrify- 
ing item, multiplied instead of dividing when converting from the met- 
ric. 1 am surrounded by schmucks. 
a ~ 
A TASTE OF CROW, PART TWO 
Your discussion of bair [August 11] speaks of a woman whose hair 
grows at the “prodigious rate of a balf-inch per month.” Half an inch 
per month ts the average rate. 
Sarah Shaftman 


Madison, Wisconsin 
8. nt lst le adam ta any growth rate is 
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AND NOW, A VERITABLE FEAST OF CROW 

You were skeptical that J.R. could see the stroboscopic illusion of 
reverse rotation while looking out of bis car at the wheels of other cars 
[November 17]. You said this illusion is usually only visible in movies. 
Actually, there's nothing surprising in what be saw if the cars were 
illuminated by artificial lighting rather than sunlight. When powered 


by alternating current, gas-discharge lamps (which include neon, 
mercury vapor, sodium vapor, and flourescent tubes) flicker at twice 
the frequency of the power line (i.e., 120 times per second on a stan- 
dard 60 cycle line). In each cycle of current the power peaks twice 
(once with positive voltage and once with negative) and twice goes to 
zero, and the light output varies accordingly. 

Though 129 flickers per second ts too fast for us to perceive directly, 
such lamps can produce stroboscopic effects. Mercury- and sodium- 
vapor lamps are widely used for street lighting, and under such lights 
JR. could easily bave seen what be said be saw. The effect may be less 
intense under flourescent lights because the flourescence does not die 
away completely between each balf-cycle, but you may be able to see it 
if you play with a variable-speed fan lit only by flourescent light. (I've 
often seen the effect with centrifuges in flourescently lit labs.) 
Incandescent bulbs bave very little flicker because the filament doesn’t 
cool off much in ¥/120th Of a second. 

Barry Gehm, PhD 
‘ Chicago 

“Flourescently lit, bulbs"? Such language. Nontheless, Barry, Cecil is 

prepared to concede you're right, not because you're a PhD — hey, we 
all God's chillun roun’ here — but because he and Mrs. Adams spent a 
hair-raising hour driving like maniacs on the expressway trying to find 
out if the phenomenon in question actually occurs. Alas (for me), it 
does. 
To telf the truth, Mrs. Adams raised the possibility of reverse rotation 
being caused by flickering street lights. But I blithely dismissed the idea 
on the grounds that what most people think is reverse rotation is really 
just reflections of the hubcaps from “passing” street lights. Indeed, hav- 
ing done the research, I remain convinced that nine times out of ten 
that’s what they are seeing. The tenth time, though, no question they're 
seeing a genuine strobe effect. 

For best results, check out a car whose hubcaps have eight dark 
cutouts near the rim (Thunderbirds, Merkurs, and Renault Alliances fill 
the bill, we’ve noticed). You want to focus on dark stuff so you won't 
be deceived by reflections. On a car with wheels 22 inches in diameter, 
the cutouts will appear stationary at 59 mph. If the car speeds up from 
59, they will appear to rotate slightly forward — something that never 
happens with reflections. 

I will have you know, incidentally, that I got a dozen letters on this 
topic in a single mail. You guys are such wankers. At the Straight Dope, 
however, we don’t let mere ego get in the way of the facts. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver the 
Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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SS RA a ORAM RS SO TRAIT DARREL ET MR EEA 
275 Tremont Street, Boston Theater District, 523-3354 (523-DELD. 
Open Monday through Thursday from 7:30 a.m. to 11 p.m.; on Friday 
and Saturday from 7:30 a.m. to 2 a.m.; and on Sunday from 8 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access to some 
tables (others up a full flight of stairs). 





he mediocrity of Boston 
delicatessen has always 
been a mystery to me. Most 
Puerto Rican delicatessens in New 
York have better pastrami than 
almost any Jewish “deli” in 
Boston. I pondered the Yankee 
and Irish influences on why 
Boston's Jews would agree to ruin 
their pastrami by boiling it in 
water, when all the rest of the civi- 
lized world steams pastrami..I 
pondered the amazing tasteless- 
ness of much Boston deli food, 
from the sodden knishes to the 
oversized, brightly colored, 
underflavored desserts. 

But it's hard to ponder such 
questions ‘without heartburn, and 
most Boston delis don’t even give 
you heartburn. , 

I had great hopes for the Stage, 
even though it is a mere branch of 
an overrated deli in midtown 
Manhattan, a place better known 
for its: celebrity customers and the 
size of its sandwiches than for ‘its 
flavors. I have eaten in the New 
York Stage, and if it’s‘no: match for 





T 


its downtown and Brooklyn com-. 


petition, it's no disgrace either 
Even when the Boston: Stage 


stopped trucking in meat from: 


New York; T figured, that the New 


York-appointed ‘ ‘Management : 
_ bage ($4.95) is-a lonely roll of 


maintain ‘some-standards. 
I'wWas wrong. 7% 3 eh 
The best thing on my recent 


visit waguthe discovery that you’ 


don’t have to standin line for a 
weekend lunch anymore. The bad 
news is, you'd rather stand in line 
— someplace else. Almost every 
dish in four immérise lunches was 
flawed, some to the edge of inedi- 
bility. 

Alas, it looked so promising, 
with the New York subway map 
on the wall and al! those signed 
publicity photos —- Madeline 
Kahn looking so gorgeous — at 
the front door. 

Well, the Stage chopped-liver 
appetizer ($5.50) is excellent 
(“Excellent ...” 


— Nadeau, Boston. 


Phoenix). Its excellence derives 
from freshness, a bit of crust in 
the chunky melange of liver and 
egg, and the sides of red onion 
(some places put fried onion in 
the liver), dill pickle, lettuce, and 
tomato. Very good with the 
chopped liver is the “sweet New 
York style peppers” ($1.75), 
which is one large red bell pep- 
per, pickled yet crispy still. 

Now we start down the slope. 
Despite the claim “made fresh 
daily,” cold beet borscht (cup, 
$2.25 and, with boiled potato, 
$2.95; bowl, $2.95 and $3.25) is 
no better than what's sold bottled 
in the supermarket, and the sour 
cream is less flavorful than some 
supermarket brands. Chicken 
soup comes with a variety of fill- 
ings (cup from $1.75 to $2.75; 
bowl from $2.25 to $3.25). We had 
a cup with all the fillings and 
found the noodles nondescript, 
the matzoh ball crumbly, and the 
kreplach deliciously. filled with 
contrasting meat. Get the kre- 
plach, but hope for a day when 
the broth tastes better than thin- 
homemade-stock- diluted-with- 
canned. The giveaway, incidental- 
ly, is the lack of chicken salad on 
the menu. 

Huongarian-style stuffed cab- 


cabbage stuffed with a pleasant 
beef forcemeat, but sauced with a 
grossly sweet and only allegedly 
sour tomato sauce studded with 
raisins. You can scrape off the 
sauce, but the name ought to be 
changed. Real Hungarian stuffed 
cabbage, an ancient specialty, is 
flavored with sauerkraut and 
smoked pork. The simplified ver- 
sion made by my Hungarian 
Jewish grandmother was tomato- 
based, but it certainly wasn’t 
sweet. That's Polish stuffed cab- 
bage, and even it wouldn't be this 
sweet. 

The New York Stage claims 
“New York's best corned beef” 
sandwich, and so does this one 


KATHY CHAPMAN 








($6.95). As with the cabbage, the 
geography is poor — Chicago is 
the corned-beef capital of deli. 
But even among Boston corned- 
beef sandwiches, this one is low 
in quality, though large. The meat 
was tepid, sliced thin, and 
crumbly. “Hot pastrami — 
Roumanian black-spiced” ($6.95) 
is my New York deli-tester, and 
this was a failure: fatty, cold, 
crumbly, and surprisingly dry and 
tasteless. 

Both underflavored meats go 
into the “Raymond Flynn” ($8.50), 
one of 31 celebrity-named sand- 
wiches. The mayor is assumed to 
go for a revisionist Reuben (open- 
faced, under melted cheese). Too 
much Russian dressing glops up 
the sauerkraut. And what's lost is 
the crispy grilled rye and classic 
contrasts of the correct Reuben. 
The French fries are giant steak 
fries, but almost devoid of potato 
flavor. 

The big-deal fish platter, stur- 
geon, Nova Scotia salmon, and 
whitefish ($16.50) was a shondeb, 
which, back when Yiddish was a 
living language, meant “sucks out 
loud.” The sturgeon tasted as 
though it had been sliced four 


Band Restaurant 
G Amateur night 


by Robert Nadeau 


days earlier and refrigerated with 
a lot of other things. Sturgeon 
ought to have a certain sweetness, 
as should whitefish. The whitefish 
on this platter was dried out and 
crumbly; I can’t imagine how they 
did that. That left four slices of 
real smoked salmon, average 
quality, to eat on a good bagel. 

Three cheese blintzes ($6.75) 
have good flavor, but one could 
cavil at the deep-fried crépes, as 
sweet as fried dough at an Italian 
street festival. 

Actual desserts are a very high- 
stakes game of mahjong..You 
could get the “New York cheese- 
cake” ($3.95; with strawberries or 
blueberries, $4.50), which has a 
powerful creamy richness Cif a 
leaden crust) that makes an effec- 
tive synergy with strawberry 
sauce. Or you could order a 
“Brooklyn egg cream” ($1.95), 
which is a whitish soda with a 
nondescript flavor. I'm not from 
Brooklyn, but by me an egg 
cream is chocolate, and this is a 
third-rate vanilla phosphate. 

Or you could get “chocolate, 
chocolate cake” ($3.95), in which 
the frosting layers had fermented 
into a yeasty bitterness. The claim 
is “baked fresh daily.” Years ago I 
learned to avoid libel suits by fan- 
tasizing the bizarre treatments 
necessary to achieve lousy results 
within menu claims. Like, maybe 
someone thought that a handful 
of brewer’s yeast would make a 
six-inch slab of chocolate cake 
more healthful. Or it symbolizes 
the bitterness of exile, from New 
York City. Or maybe the cake is 
baked daily but the frosting was 
aged a few weeks. Maybe they're 
working up a celebrity cake for 
Abu Nidal? What I really think, 
though, is that this cake is baked 
fresh sometimes, probably some- 
where else, and this one was 
allowed to spoil before being 
served. Coffee thin and burnt. 

When every table isn’t loaded, 
the Stage has pretty good service. 
Our waiter, though flaky of 
speech, got everything right. True 
deli atmosphere — several tables 
were talking about mothers. Hey, 
the baseball season’s over, what 
else is there to talk about? The 
Germans? 














This directory is not like other. 


restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from 
our full-length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is 
recommended as being among the 
best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end 
of each entry indicates the year 
and month of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dollar and 


"is the range quoted for entrees, un- 


less followed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some menus 


change seasonally. 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Beijing i, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middlebrow 

taste for generous platters of aptly fried food, 
inexpensive. The specialities are scallion 
pancake, General Gau’s chicken, and sesame 
beef. Don’t order anything arty and you will 
be mightily pleased. We all agree that dry, 
sautéed, spicy, green beans — my favorite 
item here — aren't arty, right? (9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on The 
Garden), Boston Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. 7-11 am, 11:30 
a.m.,-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m, Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3:p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston’s best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it falls 
into its own category. Certainly the restaurant 
all Boston is talking about, with a vivid 
combination of bold decor and bolder food 
flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and frank 
in its love of fried food, strange foodstuffs, 
and familiar foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally more fun than 
the Chinese cover-versions, but it’s all 
tremendous fun. Don’t be overawed, be 
happy. (9/89) 

Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken takeout 
into the restaurant category. As such, it’s a no- 
frills, no-service bargain in gourmet fast food. 
Why go to some national chain when you can 
have rotisserie chicken, fine chicken pie, real 
mashed or boiled potatoes, and a choice of 
yuppie salads and cookies for a few dollars 
more? Bring your favorite barbecue sauce 
from home. (10/89) 








Continued on page 12 























TANGIERS CAFE 
Authentic Middle 
Eastern Cuisine 
and Seafood and Fresh Pasta Dishes 
Catering Available 
367-0273 
37 Bowdoin St., Beacon Hill 
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277-9241 
48 Boylston St. (Rt.9) Brookline 











the \ << ~\ OPEN 
ae YEAR ROUND 


Charlestown, MA 02129» 242-1441 


view & casual 
“dining at affordable prices 
Free plier parking November - April 














NEWBURY AT GLOUCESTER 
BOSTON 236-4488 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 

















Lunch Mon - Sat 11-4pm 
Dinner Mon - Sun 5-10 pm 
Sunday Brunch 11-4 pm 


Offering lunch and dinner specials daily. 
Parties, catering, takeout, free parking. 


(617) 739-3354 











92 Harvard Stre«t, Brookline , 


' BAKERY SALE 


Buy One Get One FREE with coupon 





Purchase any bakery item 
and get similar one free. 
Croissants, muffins, bagels, cookies 





566-5591) 





CAPTAIN'S WHARF 








{~The rewards were substantial: a sacle: Its by far the best of 

well i exotic miracle. It is by far 

spicy tastes and priced so “¢ 

modestly.” The Harbus News 
Boston Globe 


StamGardien 


Siamese Kitchen 
PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE = aon Sat 11:30-3 p.m. 


‘8 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 


LUNCH 





354-1718 














new 


50 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge, MA 
(617) 547-6666 





Come join us for our grand re-opening at the 


Bangkok House 
Cambridge's first and finest Thai restaurant 
Enjoy fine Thai cuisine in our 
& modern atmosphere 


Open 7 days a week 
Lunch: 12-3 p.m. 


Dinner: 5-10 Mon. thru Thurs., Sun 


5-10:30 Fri. & Sat. 
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Continued from page 11 
Cambridge Brewing Company, Build- 
ing 100, One Kendall Square, East Cambridge, 
494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 am. -11 p.m; 
Thursday 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern ber, with good 
chowder, salads, burgers, fish and chips, and 
potato skins. With anything fancier, our critic 
found fault. Build your dinner around the 
brews. A loud with a pretty sedate, 
MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch $3-5). 

for the fringes of Jamaica 

Plain’s bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near- 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as the 
“jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as elegant as 
any in town, Entrees like Thai chicken are 
funky but filling. Lunches, such as the 
holdover “blackbird sandwich,” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, 
along with the overheard conversations. 
(8/89) 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, 1 Kendall 
Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 577-9595. 
Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 


ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles are 
Japan’s most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Hoo-Doo 835 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton Audubon Circle, 267-7427 (BOS-RIBS). 
Mon.-Sat. 11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. One step up from sidewalk 
level. $5-12. 

White barbeque, with more emphasis on 
the great sauce than the slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. The 
sauce favors pork’ tibs, but seafood specials 

surprisingly good. Great jukebox with 
pode music of all periods and an interior 
heavily decorated with collectibles and trivia, 
overframed. Late hours, which suits this food, 
and informal. Big enough to build its own in- 
crowd, and I’m joining. (9/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (res- 
ervations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive, but a 

challenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees ask 
questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food and 
you've paid to have it cooked in the best and 
most difficult way, but aren’t pepper and 
smoke where it's really at?” (8/89) 
Las Paimas, 162 Park St. (corner of Central 
and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. Wed.- 
Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visably clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, fried 
fish, enormous bowls of soup, tostones, plato 
montanero, chorizo sausage, and excellent 
coffee, of course. (9/89) 

Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., Chinatown, 


Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. No 


serving food like mama used to make, if your 

mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 

Royal india, 1215 Comm Ave (corner of 

Harvard St.), Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 

11:30. a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m, Sun. 

5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-10. 
New t is pressing a Northern 








Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unify- 
ing theme is dinner as tourism, and the 

flavors is only 
sauce-deep. But they do use real coriander, 
and the fried prairie oysters are delicious in 
addition to affording the opportunity for 
various smutty jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and 
meats, barbecue, and salads decently 
priced; dodge conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle, 
comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quité tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a 
bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot pep- 
per. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get: (3/89) 
Dovecrest Indian Sum- 
mit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England’s best-known 
Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 

Ken’s Steak House, Route 9, Fram- 
ingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875-4455 or 
(508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p-m.; Sat 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m. All 
credit cards (including Discover). Six steps 


up from sidewalk level. $15-20 (lunch 
$7-13). 

Vanishing Americana, a genuine 
suburban road house full of no-kidding 
continental dishes and a few colonial 


Men must wear jackets. But of course. 
(6/89) 

New Jillian's, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as in the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 

St., Cam- 


Peppercorn’s, 154 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 


Boston, 

523-2339, Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 

Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; .Sun. 

beset 2 0 All credit cards. Full bar. 

Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 

from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman’? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 


Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 


Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

bun in the morning to the last steamed-fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an 
outstanding salt-and-pepper squid and 
seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau’s chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. 
and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan _res- 
taurant with awfully reasonable prices for 
Harvard Square. You'll be happy with the 
standards as well as some specialties such 
as king-crab egg rolls and “small steamed 
pork pastries” on the Saturday and Sunday 
dim sum lunch menu. (3/89) 

Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 








a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 


are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 


11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 
Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan or- 
ange-flavored beef. The Taiwan mod- 
ernizations include extra deep-frying and 
plenty of garlic. (6/89) 


483 Cambridge St., 
782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 








Allston, 


a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, . 


Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried a and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts 
only average. (12/88) 


Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 

Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20.- 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet _ pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superla- 
tive decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 
table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copi , cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 

pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli ti with, anise. Huge and 
sometimes loud. (11/88) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
(at The Heritage on the Garden), 
482 -0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30.a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. .11 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC; Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of 
mirrors. What you see is how an upscale 
trattoria looks where Pastavino began: 
France. (4/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 








a.m. .-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m; Sun. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 


* (Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 


only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking. (Medici‘s) $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling’s Café is a bar with good but bland 


desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378, Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 








place 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No, credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge’s second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 
peppery squash soup. If you’re new to 
Haitian food, fried pork or fried fish is 
— and delicious. (12/88) 

Et Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No — 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran costnument. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) rs 


LUXURY 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon:-Thura. 
44:30 -a.m:-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m) Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30' p.m.and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such. a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel 
pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 
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coulibiac of roast duckling, grilled tuna, or 
familiar-sounding Italian dishes 
Frenchified. Enticing array of desserts. 
(11/88) 
Merton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-; steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Border Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m,; 
Sun. noon-1-a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Boho, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa» Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces. well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
brilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 
the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” well 
even with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 


dress up. (8/88) 
224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p-m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine, Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
thé ‘corner of North Dorchester, South 








sauce; and the lime mayonnaise that 
accompanies the fish cakes. This one is a 
check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont-St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethi restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come red to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 


(10/88) 
Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 








4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 
Excellent restaurant with 


(5/89) 


. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 


Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p-m. No credit cards; loeal checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England's best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 
p-m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, =, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert 
Japanese we pie deep-fried in -little 

wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $6-19. : 


go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki 
ee ee 


Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No 


Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it's 2 let Aang 
Wholesome, ee entrees, 


soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Yamesueht, 132 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 

with all the familiar dishes. Re- 
liably good without showing off, and 
already crowded with Boston’s wide varie- 
ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 








Boston Lobster House, 256 Com- 


mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 


I lobster?” (9/88) 
Kendall Sq., Cam , 225-3888. Mon.- 


bridge. 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m,; Sat. 5-11 p.m; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 
Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
generous fried-seafood platters, 
with calamari and clams the most outstand- 
ing. Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few 
novelties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
cake. (3/89) 

Bangkok Mouse, 50 John F, Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

ice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 
restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey-banana dessert. 
(10/88) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-1]1 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
midnight. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
without touching alcohol. The core dish is 
pho, the North Vietnamese beef soup as 
satisfying as the Jewish chicken soup, and 
action-packed with dippable beef slices 
and stir-in salad. (5/89) 
Singha Mouse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square) Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a 
definitive satay and a crunchy-fiery 
Penang duck. Try fried rice with taro root 
as a variation on your usual pad thai. 
Notably generous with shrimp and 








cautious with grease, two excellent signs. 
(5/89) 











Sub stop: Brahim Bendok of Rose’s 


Rose’s Café & Deli 


e walked in with trepidation. Despite its floral name and 
Wi: wooden tables, Rose’s is a bit on the dingy side — a 

little dark, a little stuffy; and it’s got one of those menus 
that makes you sigh and think, “Oh, well, no choice here — another 
bland turkey-or-roast-beef-or-whatever on another bland bulkie roll.” 

But wait. We looked past the list of sandwiches above the counter 
and found all sorts of unexpected surprises: a less-than-$3 bagel-and- 
lox; an order of spaghetti with sauce for the low, low price of $2.95; 
barbecued chicken and barbecued sirloin-steak tips for $5.75; quiche 
and salad (quiche?) for $4.75 — many, many treats. 

And instead of bland, we got comparatively tasty food and plenty 
of it. Main-course meals (the BBQ meats, the pastas) are macho-sized 
and along the order of like-mom-used-to-make if mom was, well, an 
okay cook. Sandwiches are best: stuffed to the point where they're 
difficult to eat. Tuna on dark bread was a particularly pleasant sur- 
prise — the tuna meaty rather than mayonnaise-y and so plentiful that 
the stuff that fell out onto the plate left nearly enough for a small tuna 
salad on the side. 

Don’t look for urban chic here. You'll get iceberg on your sand- 
wiches instead of romaine; the sandwich breads are in the white- 
bread vein; the pasta is a tad past al dente. But the prices are abso- 
lutely within Five & Dine limits, the folks who run the place are busi- 
nesslike and friendly, and given the dearth of reasonably priced 
places to grab a sandwich in this particular stretch of Beacon Street 
(between Kenmore Square and Coolidge Corner), it’s a nice little 
place to know about. 

Rose’s Café and Deli, 1009 Beacon Street, Brookline, 566-6155. 
Open Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., Saturday 
and Sunday from 9 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Brunch specials served from 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

— Caroline Knapp 

















Rediscover us 
Now Open for Dinner 
Thursday and Friday 5-9 
Breaklast and Lunch + Tuesday - Friday 8:30 - 2:30 
Brunch -Saturday and Sunday 10 - 2:30 
The Gourmet Express uses 
only the freshest ingredients 
in preparing our quality 
homemade meals. 
198 Holland Street, Somerville, MA » 625-6800 














Eating and Drinking 














The Phoenix 
Restaurant 
Guide 


Honest evaluations 
distilled from 
Robert Nadeau's 
full-length 
restauarant reviews 


EACH WEEK IN THE URBAN 
EYE/LIFESTYLE SECTION OF 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 











Limit one coupon per table * 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, DECEMBER 1, 1989 


ie # 683 


THE Dots 


by Don Rubin 


Three 2-letter words, four 3-letter words, six 4-letter words, 
three 5-letter words, and one 6-letter word are hidden at the right. 
To spot them, you might finda partner and have him or her rotate 
this page (or you) at a distance. Then write the words below. 


1) 9) 
2) 10) 
3) 11) 
4) - 12) 
5) 13) 
6) 14) 
7) 15) 
8) 16) 

17) 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzie will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #683 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, December 11. Phoenix employees 
and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzie page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution # 681 


Most of the entries to ‘Firing Lines’ were on target. The 
culprits name was Leo. Of course, there were a few other 
suspects, including Lou, Les, Len, Davey, and (Machine Gun?) 
Kelly. 

We're sending T-shirts to the hotshots below. 

1) W.J. Fallon, Haverhill 

2) Andy Hallman, C 

3) Charlotte Vincent, Plum island 

4) Patricia Robinson, Watertown 

5) Foster Cooperstein, Newton Centre 
6) Matt Sheppeck, Scituate 

7) Adam Falk, Somerville 

8) Jean-Noel Merheb, Lexington 

9) John Gorman, Arlington 
10) Henry L. Bennett Jr., South Boston 

T-shirts are on order. Please allow six to eight weeks for 
delivery. 
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7 DAYS A WEEK 


MULTI COLOR & 
BLACK OFFSET 
PRINTING 

Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, 
envelopes, resumes, Carbonless forms 

© Typesetting 

© Photostats 

* Folding, collating, cutting, binding 

© Instant offset printing 


COLOR LASER 
COPIES 

Canon color laser copies to 
11 in. x 17 in. 


Color laser overhead transparencies 
to 8% x 11 


 Britiant color Cibachrome prints and 
transparencies 


DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL ONS TRLE 


Street (near Schoo! St.) 


260 Washington 
Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 
85 Frankiin Street (near Filene's) 


13 Street (near State St.) 


MR BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 
© Copies, to 3 ft. « 25 ft. 
Enlarged and reduced 
Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
© While you wait service 
Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
work precisely reproduced 

















Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
230 Street (at High Street) 
101 Summer Street (near High St.) 
One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 
155 Mitk Street (at Broad St.) 
p mom Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 

One International Place 


Monday-Friday 8-6 
CHESTNUT HILL 
Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
(opposite Star Market) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 


See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 








167 Newbury Street + 267 6589 











FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


























CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


SL 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
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no fee. 527-9333 REAL ESTATE . JAMAICA PLAIN, fantastic No fi ay 1 of sooner. = jites. wood stove, view fice/work 
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To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
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NONSMK 


. $450 
3 
tt 


12/1, 


loc + ay 
av 
incom caanalie 
{2 
warm 
AT 


bth House. 
Fpic, 

nT. 
641-3717 
Jan 1 


DR, EIK, Porch, 


: a all 


oh heceeer F 
. Back w 


11 


TON, = 


78 





hse w/ 2F 1M 


ig 



































ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
nonsmoker to shr in semi co- 





8 
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2 $280+ utils. 


or 





sa: eee ita Siss ieteni ath lh lit glee ti filial cliff 

cob FREGIEREC, Uefa [tse (Fad (SEER (BBE |EDg= USSUAIGGES [GASEEE AEH UAEEE [Este [Ebtelae,[eeilts i seleaget (UH! |B af 
ahs i ete Hi i , ceded sat cll eh eran te eae sist asta aheulltt 
igileextlbces : “Feels AIL 7 5a 
lie i - i ti cH ; a taltiit i Hi: 1: He Hels aE : sks Hf glee Hn ti F fete 
ste ie bsg eT eli aEE [P2203 [ePeSHes af - ci at, Hit 
a) et i he i Hae 


38 é si Hie eg 35 2 
Highs ih ak far He ; Peta Ga ae -_ Hsu ee | 
[5 AL ORIN eto pp meamte > type ealealaaa 


sue ; pi aah 


= 
aaa belle! billit nll selliits ZS A Nhaeclinges SE ; RTS 


6861" + YAGN393SC ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


Srety i ~ 


HF Hf faith 


ale 


NEWTON, near 
bus, wera, 
2 bths, 
negotiable. 









































barms, 
$380 


hy 





frpic, hrdwd 


Nosmk. 


sexual or- 


siege 


; IM/F 
st. Hdwd 
inc. 


coop 





& yard, near 


T. Share chores, veg meals, 
. ing. 


join us in 
8 bdrm beaut 


2M's sk 
, Cooprtve, 





nhood. 


age (we're now 
7479 
Py 
min from T, 
4 acre yd 
incl. 
. firept $325 + 
Pets . 


wrkg frpl ¢ 
—_— once 
sec.and utils 


oF" 


healthy home. 


"$400" a 


"to 


+. 326-5371. 326-8391. 


9126, lv msg 
























































hsemmt, 
ientation 
31-56), 
wint/spring. 
hse, big rooms 
hse 
reas rent. 

I DORCHESTER 





ne, 
(Coolidge 
Corner) 
Open: 
Mon - Fri 


9 am - 8 pm 
Sot 
9am-5 pm 
Sun 
11 om-5 pm 


ookli 


Br 


251 Harvard St. 
li 
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oc- 





de- 


rd 
247-0115 


ASTROLOGICAL 
Yv 


AND THE PALM 
fgela's Paim 


oF 
only $40 


vs: 
iO you this 
Holiday Season. 
STRESS MGMT ASSOC 
15. 


15-min 
Massage, now only $18 


Call Todd 617-267-5562 
AND 
ENTERTAINMENT —60-min ou mas 





536-6844 
(800) 902-0539 


fate or Private Affairs unas 547-5752 


FIND GOOD TIMES 
—- 
leading 
1-800-869-1691 
ne She tor 
AUTO FANTASY 
Don't Know what to 
give him or her? 
Give the Gift of Well Being 
ou 
gender), still 
Delivered to 
THE STEAK 
é nm 
Healt ‘Genie 





Musical, comedy and variety 
acts. Dancers and more. 
Complete party services. 
617-595-8191 
1 








ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTIONS 


Quality Professional enter- 
tainment for all occasions. 








Gift Certificates Available 
ASTROLOGY AND YOU 
1OWA CORNFED BEEF 














Gift Baskets, Fruit Baskets, 


Flower 
livered nationwide. INN OF 


THE FLOWERS 469-4115 





Bruce 239-0448 Wellesley 
$s 
AL! BABA’S 














wauropn Tycoon, 
Special Events. 439-7713 
epermen eam, 


“ TARO 
found. 
Education & 





x-C 
a 


523-9417 


GREAT PARTY 


4BR 2ba, 
frpic, 
jmo htd. 


. Fun 


shares, seas, 
by Kigtn, 
sdo-4788 
755 
Or cere 
or J 
-~3234 


5 _ 
90-160. 


SIN 
(61 


dance 


; Jim (617) 


BL ety 
hase or 
ing. All styles. 


Hot tub, 
Full/hait Rick 
482-0678 


PARTY 


SPACE 
646-4700 
DEBBA & DAVID 


pool, 


Up to 100 People 


Prv Room 


, Great for Families 


FRIAR TUCKS 
Great Raves 
268-2282 


NOC ADU... 


PACE 
COMMONWEALTH 
BARTENDER 
avail for private parties, 
functions, 
with style. 617-739-1596 
for Private and 
your A 
—aee 


Boston Mage wriner” Best 


4/2 
79-9909 after 6:30p 
Ski, Ski, Ski hse 














red line. $300+ utils. 


787-4717 
Lena's subs, Yanni's Pizz 


J P Licks ice 


local draft 1989. Delicious 


food, unique Tap Room 
ai 
Perfect for next function 


Call 523-8383 
THE EXCHANGE 
Downtown Restaurant-Bar 
for Parties. 100-225 People. 
DJ and FOOD Available 
Ali Babe's Note Grams 
Pinslete BL services 
Psychic Entertainment 


1/1-6/1 in 3BR apt, close to 
VIDIGO 
Popeye's Chicken, Tony 





MOUNT SNOW/ STRAT- 


TON, sep hse, 


No fee. $550 


267-2348 


clubh: 

trails, 
rp 

Cor 


ypu | 
all 
$20 AN HOUR 
apo opaaue 
, Jaguar, 
AUTO FANTASY 
ArepLmo 
Call 846-2000 
Concerts-Airport-Night out 
AL’S LUNCH 
Box lunches 
661-5810 
HolOad Ballots el and 
fine 
selection of Beer and Wine 
Thistle and Shamrock 
et Natural Foods 
Catering 
FREEDOM TRAIL 
rect. Just $19.95 
mail! Reg $29.95._ 
The Coop 
stores, FAO Schwartz and 
‘ Bookstore 
-800-388-GAMES 
AND TAKEOUT 











DISC JOCKEY FOR ALL 


PIANIST/SINGER 


Avail 




















preferred. 527-5201 


SERVICES 


THE BACK OF THE 
NEWS SECTION. 


ESTATE LISTINGS IN 


THERE ARE MORE REAL 








Some 
St. Boston 


. Downtown Bos- 
to T, 482-4553. 


hse. 
-5572, 


nr T, 
residential area. 





ownr-occpd, 


beautiful views, must see. 
427-2342 


sat 


USICIAN 
Danietsen, 
oe 26 


skills. 
at 


lelectr, incl. BR 
cee eee teode Doane 
spc 
PERFECT FOR 
avail to student w/ re- 
BOSDELI 
Pizza. and Subs. Free De- 
for students 


AH 


ii ci 


owner 


ble 


the Globe 


"4400. 

, Close 

SORENTO’S 
Pasta, Pizza, Calzone, 














HISTORIC BOSTON 
MaMe dase Yore out 


townhse, 
everel? 


240 



































Reovese 

CATERER 
Sandwich Platters, 
Availa’ 

DELIVERIE 

peers piace and tubs. t0 
Cambridge area. 876-4607 
Sandwiches. Deliv 
Takeout 424-7070 


Perfect 
oe 
$5s/n 


livery 


F 
fir 
to 
T 


3rd 

. Ist 

acc 
Riverside T, 
utils 


$355 


id, 
ae 


i, 


af up 4 if 
Hi f 


ate i Ht Ee 
ith a ch 3 or 
sel” Ae lia ae ae ale Ba Bags 
ait) sino euiiee fe tal Efet Bishi 
aT SySgliette [SetalC#ealeqis. es 
i ee iil Hil iene iad 
: itt Scie erat if a ee 
ae a me tb i hit 
its |] well pata pee | i tli i ae 


2% slg alt 
|esseqltes Hs a nce lie Hina f 


er sais aan a un thd Ge 
a , ieee | $32 Huth gale eae|*od [288 $232 BE |: ah stile 
dali Sune te sles fe 


10 min to 
wi 
4 
» fw Arbor 
phone, 


MIE ws ote w/M 
190. No 
Siemon 327-3393 


+ 
ae 2 clean, 


3k 
apt 
easy 


J} 


, str. 
Bor ue BL 
ae 3 ($2 E5 ss 


Ar ite it 





viet to shr 


for ig 2br ow 
a al 


Main st loc, 
S/wk + 


ae. 
with 2 
di a03-0722 


12 lv msg 


k (gay hshid) 


7. 


conv 









































resp, M/F rmmts to sh ig 





ALTHAM 
ac ee 
os 
aN 
= 
po age M 32 prof 
shr 2BR, 2 ba, pkg, a.c., 
bus, $420 
10/15. 924-9221. Lv msg 
Ly 


sks M/ 


bait 
a tc vi a a 


no 

a 
wid, 
hse, 


te ES 
i a 

ulti #3 F238; t 
i inal adil H Ho 


ce itn rhe le 
slat 
ee He micah rH 
Ht EE REE 
I fae viti at ele i 
nail 333 ai uae eel PBB 
se cist ut i 
Eeseanh alles ia 

i 3 Hi 


E 
Fo HB b Fes (5 
3)? 
I5 leuk Hee a ae a 
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Hill 








eee 


‘6733 Avi 


SOMERVILLE M/F (21-26 
[= ge poernagng for 
. 5 min to 
walk to T. Avi 1/1 
Many ex- 


» 13x14, hrdwd - 


call Ben at” 


rag 











WF oe 





_ — ae 


atre 


See 
spac. 
9. 
photographer. graph 


firs, 
12/1 $400 mnth. 











basement room w; 

Must like cats. 227. 
eee Nr 1 93 & 
ras, cg nb New 
SOUTH END, 2BR avi 1 

1 S20037 mo, 


TS 


sk 
apt 
mo 
15 


2br 
T, 


Cheisea line, 
mod, 
































2GWM 
$350/ 
v 
QUINCY, M/F 25-45 for 3BR 
home on water, insulated, 
to 


util/mo, 4 




















1GWM 20-40 to shr 
on ocean, 
581-5235 avi around 1 
REVERE, 


Ln, 


$3754" Barry =e. 


MEDFORD M/F for 


1 

Deb 
slot. $295+ 

6 pm. 


/90 
after 


16 


elegant 2br w/d 

nr 

522. 
KENMORE SQUARE, rmmt 


to shr rm in Irg brwnstne apt, 


74 
firs, avail 
pre Bly ntng $4 
Pa (opt.) 
$315+util 2 


avi 1/ 


AICA PLAIN, 


fore ub iggy e 





p74 a 








in 2Bdrm, 1st _ fir, 


ream. on tes ins 


























7078 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 3 prof F sk 
ige beautiful, sunny 
2 min to 

















JAMIACA PLAIN, M/F 


nosmok, 
new k, 


sublet Dec-June with 











Call 963-0716 2 


call 


heat/wir 

4th for 

4BR. 

Jan 1. thru 

$300/mo. 536~ 

38R 
ssaat . 

ee 


—- 


roomate 
38R, 
util 
Pond 


1 








ee pars ane | tg 


Porch seta, 8 
step $350+ Bob 
$330/mo 


Joe 524-81 
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PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK 


ially Selected By The Phoenix for 
and Personal Call Greeting. Ads selected as 
Week’ will be awarded an extra free week's run in the Phoenix. 
Casual SWM, 37, 6’, 160ibs with beard, into wood- 
working, art, trucks, cycles, Japan, folk music, walk- 
ing, reading. Doctorate of Popular Mechanics, seeks 
casual SF in the arts, crafts, or trades. Please in- 
clude a photo or brief description of your favorite 
power tool. Let's talk shop. SF 0 3822 (exp 12/6) 


a 











woman. 18 (exp 12/6) 

















Te respond to a Personal Ad 
with a ® dial 
1-900-456-2255 
from a touch-tone phone 
(99¢ a minute) 
Before you call, please check expiration 





date shown at the end of each ad. 
OMEN bright, "energetic. artistic 

SEEKING Sw 4 7. social 02104. 

| spirit with depth and humor 

a desirous of lasting love. SC 

med Asian seeking humor.  ».ea ox 12/6) thank for it. 
6 ee BEAUTIEUL/FIT Petite, 
= 8647 (exp ee) SWF, 36, 53", . & fessional, early 20's. 
Caring nate to enert foay OS Photo. #08793 (exp ite, skiing and 


Set yoxp 12/13) 


22, SJF, seeks down-to- 
earth SWM for bestfriend, 
romantic 








24 SJF cute thoughtful warm 
playful professional 

for professional JM for 
romantic relationship @& 
8651 (exp 12/6) 





27, SWF, athletic, downto 


earth, professional. into mu- 
sic, outdoors, bik- 
movies. &@ 6771 


ing, ‘ 
(exp 12/13) 





29 SWF 5'7" green eyed 
brunette attractive well 
for fun nice ooking i 
», 28-34 for rela- 
tionship @P 8653 (exp 12/6) 














: in 
iff 
tt 
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a 
#2 


2 





Fy 


ans 
ii a 
el 





AH 
235 

‘| 

$33 


to . 
vironmentally conscious, 
films, fitness, humor, 








Attorney/Entrepreneur, 
SJM, pte SUF, 








Attractive, \ 
fluent, pb gg gee in- 
iriend, @ 6697 (exp 


~~ 











i 
$738 








Attractive professional black 
man seeks rela- 








Attractive, SJM_ 35, 
sucessful academic. Seeks 
bright, pretty, slender, 
woman 25-35 

















il 
$8822 
fails 


afi 
g 
Hl 


5 
2 
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for extraordinary rela- 


2 





fine dining, aventurous 
honest 





z8 





Ss 









































and/or brain 
ee 8706 yoxp 12/13 
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is 
If 


ij 
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: 





F 
: 
+ 
§) 3 
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! 
¥ 
$38 


























acter See Petn. 
voice. 34, no chil- 
dren, pkg beautiful, 
with no 











intense, warm-hearted 

33 with intellectual 
interests/: sense of 
humor seeks S/BM with 
sharp mind/mooshy heart 


for conversation. 
3008 (exp 12/13) 
International student seeks 
student from wr for 
movies, music, art. ? 8604 
(exp 12/6) 
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578 
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i 





§ 
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26, re handsome, 
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f 
i 





Hi 
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= 
a 
° 
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i 
g 
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28 persian. Good 
es Ray Northeastern 
graduate, financially well 
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I 
afthel 





} 
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| 





g 





SWF, 31, Vivacious, attract- 
ive, non-smoking pro- 
outdoors, 


tra , urban 
gourmet-cookin 
counterpart as 





sf, 





i 





2e5 
fl 
* 
il 


i 
4 Fy 
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? 
i 
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! 
: 
; 





F 
é 
i 
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RE 





a8 
rf 


: 
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i 





i 














if al 


travelled, consideraate, 








il 


appear on your 
*BOSPHOENIX." 


romantic, SWM, 33, 

artist; Gentile mensch, 
for fun 

and...? @@ 3909 (exp 12/13) 


Yoo? W 6820 (exp 12/13) 





























: 





Handsome, a 











5'8" aa passionate 
wrapper 17 (exp 12/6) 





—l am a 48 old man in 
t year 


of the essence of the 
,” | invite 








'm 22, and have 
no nice ‘ call 
@ 8721 (exp 12/6) 


Sensual intellectual, 32, 
wants permanent spunk 


@ 8709 (exp 





12/6) 

ae APU AO SA 

laughter and ott | am 

passionate, —_—s a 

Poste outtook on We. 
(exp 12/13) 





Dicenix fe 
PersonaiCcay & 


‘ titer ee ' . “ 
PLACING a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 
Personal Call is a free service for Phoenix personal 
advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, 
you'll be given an easy to follow instruction sheet, your box 
number and your own private security code number. Then 
you'll immediately be able to call 617-742-FREE; which is a 
local Boston number to record your 60 second greeting 
message and to start getting your responses. 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 





to a Phoenix 
When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small 
‘ telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's 
expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call 
ads remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last 
appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that 

ad by calling 1-900-456-2255. ; 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and 
enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (if the person 
has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your 
own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 
telephone number and best times to call. Then you can 
enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads 
is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after 
another until you find someone you'd like to meet. instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix 
personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to 
Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will 
monthly telephone bill 









































Progressive composer 
seshe tall sander art- 
ist/musician with as 
metrical 


















| 
| 
| 
| 











frame 5 
, , who 
$ moonlit beaches, 
dinners for two. 



































/20) 
SJM, 23, writer, attractive 
60's-minded, sks oft 
beat f. Fun itr to: 











eae ean aera wea ke Cao 


'TuUSsE” T + FORM TO PLACE YOUR|! 





7 Pt. Bold $8.75 
15 Letter Limit 


9 Pt. Bold $10.00 
12 Letter Limit 















































SW 34 souke F fox Fs 
once. 
(on tea) 
SWM, 26, stu- 
dent/professional, humor- 
ous-seeks leftish woman 
who knows and likes herself. 
‘® 8797 (exp 12/13) 
SWM, 28, a little rough 
around the 7 ge | 
trips. BB. Fone ted j= 
Cc Grosine. WF 8000 (exp 12)19) 
all SWM, 28, enjoys sports 
quiet nights, seeks pro- 
is there! fessional, athletic WF. @& 
Ot 8774 (exp 12/13) 
§ now 
to hear PA WEEKLY ng Bg 
| ite all cout 8784 (exp 
s 
RE ncaa ey A 12/13) 
pir nenpeae ne, poe SWM, 30, professional, tall, 
eWomen dark, handsome, college 

Women educated, homeowner, non- 

smoker, non-drinker, 

1 900 muscular, romantic, sincere. 

+ As a Halloween o 

friends dared me im- 

963-2255 po adage) female _— 
ONLY 99¢ A MINUTE plain why that situation @x- 
cited me more than | ex- 

pected. SP 0) 3815 (exp 12/6) 

SJM, 40 5’8”, leftist teacher, SWM, 32, 5'11", 180ibs, 
mensch, athietic, successful pro- 

family. hide 1 3758 ( struction eabiendon. 
12/6) | sem Soeeente, sine seses 
tong term sy ond See an eae: 
ship... should sic, arts, sports and the out 
cag hone: olan tea doors. Seek SWF, 25-37 of 

phone or mail, . 

Cocalo seos ep 12s) egerriage and tamly. 0 
Slender, tech SWM, 33, considered hand- 
BB. seeks * nonesi sthistic. 200s. 5°11", socks 
SWF, 23-32, for long-term re- : rar" 
lationship. @ 1 (exp 6823 (exp 
12/13) 12/13) 

SPICE OF LIFE SWM, 33, handsome 
if re looking for a man sensitive, 
woe ann, sincere, affec- yi, Seige Tynes 
poy rubs and tent nionship 3912 (exp 
Sete Coenen tie-in Se 12/27) 

He's 30 years old, 6 feet tat,  SWM. 34, 5'11 on gee 
Sn eae NSben ah sono irra efor 
Ns 3900 a 8815 (exp 12/13) 

“Ayn Rand, “The SWM 35 attractive 
Natural”, well-travelied, e, 7 
pn oe yn hag BE ‘ous, affectionate. @ 
woes 8711 (exp 12/6) 
Successful executive, warm, pene 36 a 
skier seeks. prety. tim, tlaaaae qe oty SWE 





SWM 23 EXISTENTIAL, sin- 
attractive, 
unconventional ural 
athletic, 
val desires similar 
panos intense 
iemalc. @ 00(exp 
12/13) 











SWM, 46, Catholic, never 
married, too in all male 
environments. 





pendants, educated, ac- 
complished professional 
seeks WF to theater, 
concerts, galleries, 


: conversations, bicycling, 
a for 


tains, oceans. 
shared events; eventual goai 
emotional - 
ing. @® 3898 (exp 12/13) 
SWM, late 20's, handsome, 


Hath 








82 
ne 
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t 


15 





zF| ge 
xb 


: 
i 





) much comes w/ 





Bangkok 

to woman, 20's, 

area for friendship and 
if know 


the Sdventora and 
i \ write, I'll 

call you. CO 1147 

Tired of one week love af- 


fair? Looking for a mean- 
ingful a Mig rela- 

? SWM 26, 
would to meet you. @ 
8782 (exp 12/13) 









DOOD 
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PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 








THE BO? 


pros 


y 4 


16.) ) + 


[axe|]| 


Al inert hectare mat mt 


AD RIGHT NOW... 


IT'S EASY! JUST DIAL 


1-900-456-CALL 


99¢ A MINUTE 
NO POSTAGE NECESSARY! 






































Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 





self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 












submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seéking persons 











under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 








or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 








assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 












thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify:and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 








costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 









C YESt, I want the FREE Personal Call™ Service 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting 
immediately upon receiving my security code. 


| Reasorel Coll] SM ssn. RM 


j “FIRST 10 WORDS 





| If you wish, you can select from one of the following 
OPTIONS: 























C NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call™ 
Service 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
(] WOMAN SEEKING MAN (] MAN SEEKING WOMAN 


0 MAN SEEKING MAN (] WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 


publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By usihg PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
greeting message. 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 

Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 


































1 ADOEFROMAL WORDS AT $1.25 BA s THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
g ee eee ee $ THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT ;| PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
i 9 PT. Pg AT $10.00.... ; YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 
MAILOUT (98) $ 126 Brookline Avenue 
i ; SORTOEN. vided doptestuciiiond $ os PHONE Boston, MA 02215 

$ 
| SERVICE FEE *. srs __5.00__ OR CALL 267-1234 
l Wednesdays and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads ADDRESS 


{ ptaced on Fridays and Mondays. 
I Multiply by number of weeks ad runs 


I (Two week minimum)......0..........s00.+- . Seat 


4 To order using () MASTERCARD DVISA CIAMEX, 
1 please fill out this section: 


EXP DATE 











xsd 


STATE 


ZIP 








. numbers.) 








SIGNATURE 


0) Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad and play vour 
Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box 
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TRUE COUR 
36 yo ace neoud en- 
trepreneur-handsome, 
, and romantic ‘(exp12/6) 
y and : The Phoenix personais; 
Brood what an ' 





witty co-pilot i 
adventurous _reltationship 
with. @ © 8631 (exp 12/13) 


sont Nat sm iy 





. of 
meeting Boston's best 





Attractive maie dancer, ter- 
rific body seeks older 
12/1 = a 


owas ¢ 


mature, loves outdoors, ten- 
nis, convertibles, and week- 
end adventures. Seeks 
similar down-to-earth, fun- 


fessional Swe be°38 
interested peony | tra- 



































call- 
5463, Wayland, MA 01778 


18-40 for 
8779 (exp 12/27) 


: 
i 


GWM, 49, 5'8’,° 150ibs, Professional 24, man 
Sue care pene looking seeking to meet 
corner, Brookline. GWN_ slim for ‘ 
(exp 12/6) fun. @P C 5206 (exp 12/6) 
iWM 52 160 good shape, Real nice Male, 40's, seeks 
Sn interests in travel, ‘ou male (20's) for 
classical music, hiki fun Sin- 


times. 
seeks GM 28+ ~ cere onl Box 193, 
Write Box Harwichport MA MA 02646 


gifs JFK Sta. Boston, MA 
02116 


i 
bl 


bis H. 
Hy 
; 
i 





i 
fears; 
vi 


3 
i 





sf 
 ] 
Oo 
r 
g 








iL 


al, sensual sensual, heavy GWM's 26 & 28 new to area 
‘exp 





woul chooser. ceer @ 
12/13) 


pra red/brown, bes 
oy 








126 BROOKLINE AVE 
tive, generous, caring. BOSTON, MA 02215 
woman, @ 











(exp 12/13) 

Attractive SBF 26 

peng eR Be ve 
and more. Please send 


letter pe) pcee ® 0 5261 
(exp 12/1 
Attractive, sexy, female, 24 























=" same for loving 

8761 (exp 12/13) 

. ' GWE 27, Sincere, pro- 
eS a, and 
rochemnibing, 








hiking 
coca, Sang, ha JAAMISS BRAZIL 


2S28 for companionehip 
and possible relationship. intend. Write to Box 1150. 





No Bar Flies reo 


5107 (exp 12; miquoted Gave, Datnge 





in-minded, attractive 





peneners. Ph/ph, 
on ane an oe @ 8790 


Ope 
female seeks new ex- 
POB 62 10/1. Pianos write Box 6082. 











_ Bellin eeeralialey 











The Cervical Cap: 
FDA Approved and Available 


Cervical Cap Fitting / Purchase 
Female Physicians * Personal Counseling 
All other contraceptive Methods 
Private ¢ Licensed ¢ Non-profit 


Call 738-6210 
Preterm |Health Services 


1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 


THERAPY COUPLES 
ASSOCIATES COUNSELING 


Offering guidance toward 
awareness for Artists & 
Others with emotional 


Straight or Gay 


MELODY L. BOULTON R.N., M.A. 
PSYCHOTHERAPIST 
Women's issues, intimacy, depression, 
self-esteem, physical & pros? abuse, ACOA 

Individual & Group. 
BROOKLINE (617) 277-7833 














blogks. Utilizin : a P. Schmidt, 
Moverbri, Vi Visual = »4L.EC.S.W. F 


sy 
617-494-9052 6 or 617-876-13 
787-3511 Porter Square, Cambridge 


























IVENERAL DISEASES 
Confidential 














a ———————— 
Dr. David A. Russell 


General Practice 


eFAMILY STYLE HEALTH CARE 
e New England's Only Private Practice HIV/AIDS Specialist 


By appointment 142 Berkeley Street 
617-247-7555 Boston, MA.02116 


THE OUTSTANDINGLY BETTER FORM OF-THERAPY. 
IT'S DIFFERENT, FRIENDLY, AFFORDABLE. 


“s “ Sail 
Senior Member toes (3 "Youre Welcome to 


Cambridge Psychotherapy Institute interview me without charge” 

















ALCOHOL, DRUGS...HOPE 





When alcohol or drugs are causing problems, 

things can seem hopeless. Whether you have o 

problem , or care about someone who does... 
We Can Help! 


LOCA Recovery Services 
Provides Comprehensive Outpatient Treatment 
for alcohol and drug problems: 
¢ Individual and family counseling 
° Group progias for adult children of alcoholics 
® Specialized group programs for individuals in 
long-term recov 


Call (617) 227-2622 
Confidential 
Located at 14 Beacon Street, Boston 


An affiliate of AdCare Hospital of Worcester 
Licensed by the Department of Public Health 


LIVE TO YOUR FULLEST 
POTENTIAL 


e Psychotherapy 
¢ Hypnosis 

The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer | 
the powerful combination of psychotherapy and | 
hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, depression, 
female sexual dysfunction, substance abuse, 
concentration and a wide variety of 
psychotherapeutic issues. Treating individuals & 
couples. 
Days & Evenings Sliding Scale 
| 696-2375 


South Shore & Brookline 














Joyce Dolberg, M. Ed., Director of Conunuing 
Education for the Mass Hypnosis Society 










































* a My social life is really pretty 
active, but it's always the same group 
of people. I thought it would be fun to 
meet some different people, so I tried 
something I never thought I would do: 
I placed a Personal Call ad in the 
Phoenix. 








Personal Call is like my own answering 
service, only my machine never had so 
many great messages from such | 
: terrific men! And the incredible thing 

vjsaeeiSthat it's all FREE! | 










Anyway, I went out with a man who's 
totally different from anybody in my 
crowd. And you know, this guy just 


might be the one... a) 


THERE'S A PERSONAL CALL WAITING FOR YOU... SEE 
THE COUPON IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OR 









CALL 267-1234. 


PERSONAL CALL™ BRINGS A IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN — WHY SPEND ANOTHER BOR- 
WONDERFUL NEW DIMEN- SCREEN THEM AT YOUR _ ING NIGHT ALONE? MEETING 
SION TO PLACING A PER- CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY SOMEONE IS AS EASY AS 
SONAL AD. IT’S AS EASY, PICKING UP THE PHONE AT — FILLING OUT THE COUPON IN 
CONVENIENT AND PRIVATEAS ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OR 
YOUR OWN ANSWERING PERSON’S VOICE AND LiS- CALLING 267-1234. AND 
MACHINE. TEN TO THE RESPONSE YOUR FIRST 10 WORDS ARE 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY _ FREE, WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
: YOU ARE IN CONTROL. DECISIONS. CHARGE FOR THE PERSONAL 
YOU'LL. GET RESPONSES CALL™ SERVICE. 


Persone Gell” 
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bass, 


contact 
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after 6. 
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drums and keys 


| Sale EE ae 
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seek 
or 
OW OF SILENCE 
fresh, @ 
after 12:30pm 








VOCALIST WANTED | 




















301-6028, B47 

seek 

cessible music with an 

cr sseease 


prof tenor 


Roufo 361 
7581 


We 
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ie. 
for 


en ae 


old- 


& rec, 
iggy. 
son, ow 8 


Trans, equip. 787-1939 
wanted for 
's-80's_ RnR. 


< shore band. 
bass and horns 


Buzztocks, 


it ddl viol + voc sks wrk 


Ld guit 
gp in 
travel 

















Hard rock drummer needed 



































vet 8 it eries 
nm 
546-6667 
Keyboard Pete. 
N 
-3285/508-774-7651 























onitia GUITAR 
classic hits band. 
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Post punk 

Pistols, 

steady 

Est.“ 

617-247: 
eys, 

ies show 
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rock. w, 
iP or 983 886 

















iReds 


has everything that defies 


Bass 
band. Voc 









































Have 
783-93 


Star Search cal: 
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To Audition in Boston to 























looking tor? 


We've got just 


the place to look. 
The miscellaneous categ 
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SJ 
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categorization 


WORKSHOPS 
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To place your ad, call 267-1234. 
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Theatre. Audion 





you" 
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t ae i 
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of the Boston Phoenix Class 


AGTORs 














to 
Ehrlich Conserv 


Open Door 




















Boylston St. "Bosse. 
MC/Visa accepted. 
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our rey for 
ssified 
DEADLINES 


our . 
rs and 
oen 
ads 


| sepa 
ui 
Real Estate 
and Help Wanted... 
verification. .. 
Wednesday, 12 noon 
OFFICE 
HOURS 
Mon. 8:30 AM - 6:00 PM osama 
Tues. 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 


In an effort to 
Cc. 


serve you better, 
we've ex, 


Escort telephone 


advertisements... 


Copy for all: other 
Wednesday, 6:30 PM 


I 


ATTENTION 
PHOENIX 
p 


CLASSIFIED 
CUSTOMERS! 
Entre Nous, Escort, 
Wednesday, 12 noon 


Thursday, 4:00 PM 
Tuesday, 4:00 PM 


Wednesday, 6:00 PM 


office 


la 
Cla 


~ Music and the Arts... 

Wed. 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 

Thu. 8:30 AM - 5:00 PM 
Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:00 PM 
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Akai 5900 sampler w/disks, 
Oberheim 


$1200; Matrix GR, 
$500; 











eee THE 
ee 
By8s ry 





























WUALITZER CONSOLE 
PIA 


























TRA REG: 1 con- 9. 
Audie ee esearch Sinton with heavy Atlas info Carolyn 262-6040 
. new; hardly tands $400. TEAC 4-track 
used. Paid $1200, wilsellfor 10 172 inch 15 tps sound on BEAUTIFUL SOLO GUITAR 
$750 or best sound reel- . Exc cond ~ Hyon, oe dé 
— y $400. Cat casion. Classical and con- 
Attn Gtr Players: Fender ri drums, 4, 1940's, temporary musica specialty. 
seas Sa @10 Gd S500. loser hd. pet cond. w: Ver reaanably pied. Fr 
4 . . ; ; . cas 
Roland JC 120 head, $400 yo 665-1080, Call Phillip (617) 499-9270. 
Chandier tube driver, $100 
All for $900. 508-682-2848. prums EDUARDO 
dual 
shelis 


Ss 
3-SM57's._ w/cords eyo 
AKG D1i $120. all 
(508)238-9908 after 8pm 


BARGAINS 
ORE 











Str 
David- 
or 232-5153 
Bass , Peavey, 18", 
592-4306 aft 6pm — - 
EQuiPp 
Trace system in 


“brary, $2C Stereo 
ab/bag: end ; . 
id made drum set 

w, "sf 
16", 14", 13", 12”. Master 
snare, $2000. ~Call- Dave 




















kits. 


electronic drums with 
tads and 8 preset and 
$400 call days. 

592-2769 
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a3 
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3 
ee 





s|E 






































aR 14, 14, 8. 
10, 12, $1500. 
22, 16, 13, 14, 14 : 
$1 329-1220. ROLAND JAZZ CHORUS 
FODERA BASS CELLENT CONDITION. 
Hand p rmahogany &  Salmer MkVI sax, 
et Se eee hardcase and all ac- 
ewe ay oo a cessories. incl. $2400 
play SiabdorB.0. Gk 400 (008-826-2181 ; 
200 lot bass head, $435. Sitar, Tabla (drums), harm- 
Matt, 212-722-7604. ay and. other —. 
FOSTEX A-8 6trk andicrafts, . 
coe $000 Ev teres 401-861-0144 and 863-2819 
C-12 12x4 mixing boards: 2 Squire Tele $190. 
ee $70. 
to make a 24 input 61 1 
327-6251 © 508-371 
Tascam 234 4-track 
wy =F 4 channel 
is great but so © Fender paraaty ed > Red 
case $750. Also new $500, Dave 850-0081. 
Marshall 908-741-2313 TASCAM 15 studio 
: u . board. 18 8 
2 EAW MATOS BK: cabs, yusees 18 wack mon 
‘act wees we ties Setarsy Gangrene 
ae eel oe ter. MCM Recording 
w/a 1singh orn. The 7908643 
cabinets are in great cond. & 
$1000 tor ‘oo per tom on 
> mint cond. Bst 
$400 fr pair. 1 Allen & 
Heath pte A ry 
pageant gee 64 a 
. mes, 
A | 
ARS PIANO SALE 
OR SALE 











{LP 
2 black fy 
ood cond. 300. 
803°778-7682 




















617-738-0044 
HAT 


'$, technicians, 
directors available. 
7 DAYS A WEEK. 


(617) 344-3059 





Hear your composititons. 
Composers/arrangers, 
MIDI sequencing from MU. 
SICAL COORDINATION 
SERVICES, 628-0006 


Musicians Nation Referral 








PIANO MOVING 
Expert-Lowest rates. Aliso 
total r buy, sell. 
767-0113 


‘Tickers 


BILLY JOEL 
a 12/9 
789-4081 


TICKET WORLD 
The best tickets to all con- 
certs, sports and _ theatre 
anywhere in the world. Mon- 
Fri 9:30-5:30 -Sat 10-3 
203-246-4123 
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BRIGHTON Rehearsal 
space. clean, secure build- 
ing. Call Tom at 787-9342 








BOSTON, sunny, skylit loft in 
Fort Point. Great kudio or 
office, nr red line. 542-7416. 
FORT: POINT, studio 
° Bob sob, incl 
ht/hw, elev. 227-3260 
LOFT: 

BOSTON, over 100 
sssbymo. spaces bce 
Real Estate, 426-8445 


NICE BIG ARTS STUDIO! 
my summer st 1600f 


ceil. Pos show spc. 

341-1000, 262-2062 
South End Loft Space. 
575 Sq ft; Avail immed 
$550, 266-6429 

















space, 
sq. ft., great natural light, 16 
ft. ceils., re-sanded fir., 5 
mins from So. Sta. T. 


Monthly rate bie. Call 
for info, 876-1019. 








REHERSAL 
SPACE 
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7 
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eerill 






































wh tAY 2) ae Brea cs 


Dodge & Leasing 


Hurry In to Sliver Lake Dodge's Holiday Savings Blowout today! We've 


t rock bottom low prices, immediate delivery & on 
buyers, too, Plus we've got big factory ca 

for you. Don't miss a 
1990 cars & trucks. 


TAKE YOUR 


ss 


ES 


1990 OMNI 


SLD discounted price $7299 
Chrysler Rebate $500 


*6799 


DELIVERED 





e spot financing for quali- 
back that adds up to ag coving 
eat chance to get rock-bottom deals on our who 

us, get factory cash back on select remaining '89's, tool 


ICK - BUY OR LEASE 


line of 


with only $1 DOWN 


°139- 


PER MONTH 





SLD discounted price $8999 
Chrysier Rebate 





1990 SHADOW 


*8699 


DELIVERED 


with only $1 DOWN 


*169 


PER MONTH 





1990 DAYTONA 


with only $1 DOWN 


*189 


PER MONTH 








1990 SPIRIT 


SLD discounted price $10,: 
Chrysier Rebate 





with only $1 DOWN 


*179 


PER MONTH 





.| 44998 


= DELIVERED 





with only $1 DOWN 


°229 


PER MONTH 





SLD discounted price 


11999 


DELIVERED 





x ‘= — 
Any of the above vehicles 


with only $1 DOWN 


*209 


PER MONTH 





be ordered in your choice of color. 


—-EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE- 
FREE LUBE - FREE Oil CHANGES - FREE OIL FILTERS 
Including all Labor for these items for as long as you own any 

new vehicle purchased at Silver Lake Dodge. 


OA Saw ROLL @72%~) 5 BAZAN BO) Bo 
_ INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS, NEW 


‘front & rear air conditioning/heating, power 
windows, power door locks, speed control, tilt wheel, 


infinity cassette, 318 cid v/8 4 speed 
automatic transmission, 2-tone paint, vista bay 


ladder, and OVER 50 STANDARD EQUIPMENT ITEMS! 
on this vehicle with other van 


Mitg sug retail $25,001 $17,986 


SUD discount 5,515 
Chrysler Rebate 1,500 


lease($130x48n$667 2) with purchase 


under 


LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 


$399 


Ada 


Silver Lake 


Dodge &«& 
Rte 9 - 


Leasing 
1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 


Open M - F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


235-6666 
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The Guaranteed 


Service From 


Pheeni 


CALL 287-1234 
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714-476-5562 
































CLEANERS 

w, 
Chee onconat seen! 
time at 617-782-5102 

















“THE STARS IN OUR EVES ARE OVER YOU" 


Astro Viel 


PO. Bos 748 
































Gn dues ie hie oo ha 
Name: 

Address 

Saf State: nis 

Birth Date: Month Day Year. ime of Birth: ——AM/PM 
City of Birth: State: Country: 


"THE STARS IN OUR EYES ARE OVER YOU" 


“When ordering Composite View send your friends: 





























City and State where relationship is taking place: 


Name: 

Address: ' 
ity: State: Zip: 

Birth Date: Month Day Year Time of Birth: ——AM/PM 

City of Birth: State: ntry: 








All reports are Laser Printed, Soft-bound and personalized 
Our reports are great gifts that we are proud to offer you. 




















WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


citicomm, 
tures with . $1000. 
Call mike at 424-8246 any- 
time 





Free Savin 780 Copier. De- 
cent working cond. with 


ea take it away. 


htr, sheets, complete . 
Acoustic Gtr, ex cond. Grt 


for , case, books, 
$125. 137.7667 v msg 








NEED CASH? 
We buy used 
HARVARD BOOK 














3 
3 - 
ff 


seasons. New$879 will 
any reasonabie offer. 
746-5575 after 6 pm. 


ANTIQUE FURN.+ 
‘ea Cart, armoire, vict. 
at couch, oie 
id ition, price, 
also microwave 742-2642 


WE HAVE THE CONNEC- 

TION! “ADJUST YOUR 

CREDIT NOW TRW/CBT 
(714) 476-5562 





MACGE 
Quality Work 
Dirt Cheap. 426-2427 








FREE WATER 


ie 
& 


ystem we will test 
s we your 
tem at no charge to 4 
pene ye he y= mar- 


and all results are 





























cys 18,eves 932-3552 


coment of unwanted 
guests. Affordable rates 
condo apt owners renters 
guaranteed 617-479-5742 
MOVER $ . 
LICENSED 
ALL AMERICAN 
MOVERS 
PROFESSIONAL 
HOME MOVING 
322-7373 
A-1 LOW RATE 
NENT .NUPA.DC PlatWest. 
Lic.insured. 524-1000 


Suisnt “Sortes. at the 








Best rates! Overnite Delivery 
to NE, CT, NY, NJ. Your 
Choice for , value and 
service. M No.28082 
787-1610 ’ 


WHEN ATLAS SHRUGS! 


Lic Ins 24 hrs 
CARRIER & IVES 


FOUND A 





Lic & ins. 
job too big or smalt MPDU 
1331 617-322-1679 


PIKE MOVERS 
Local 























ATT 











625-3844 Nancy. F 
Boeton-Ft. Lauderdale 
2 eee 
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tinental USA, $200. 1st class 
upgrade $5. 926-8048 


Bd coast for 
on Dec. 21. Air- 
ticket, Boston to 


. t 
|, $170. If interested 
629-8650 





calt 

For sale: 5 airline tickets, 
Boston-LA, 1 way. Good 
cember 13 . $100 each 
OBO, 802- 

nat toys nel to 
for someone to share ex- 
penses. 861-9306. 





—— to LAX. tway. Dec 
13th. Priced to sell. 





One comet re 
San Praneleco 12/13, 
7618 


Ti 
di 
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Meet that r= 4 
someone eee it 
DATETIME (405) 
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or to 
driving/expenses to Pit- 


12 rer 
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S a | 





















New Year's 
Special! 


bd 


Limited Offer 
Expires 12/31/89 
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Fine Arts 


female 
muscular female body- 
soe2es-0s68 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 


Gy [elsSilaye ls 


Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 


reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 

whatsoever for any error for which it may be respon 

liability to give the advertiser credit tor, so much of the linage 
the affected by the error, 


advertisement as is materially 
provided that the Phoenix sntfied by the advan such error 
CONREGUATONS publication. 


sve “Ange ine Pp arenee coc aematines ot 9° 


pes Ioer ee Sees ich advertising space is at the time 


No advertisment containing a private phone number and/or 
address will be accepted in tore Neo Nous pees, Sey Phoenix 


after 12:00 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


Rien: 

Non. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 

Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Advertisers mer ick up box number — at the Phoenix 
fae taker Replies are held ra poo je Fa last en 
are insertion 
advertisement. 


The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not to and 

say or of tard Gpected te:9 Phare Loe Mania onde 
Siettal 6 or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited 
advertisements, and the like. 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERT.SEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


oumanewatned 
































PHONE #: 
NAME: ENTRE NOUS ESCORT 
LINES © 12.00 per line 12.00 per line $— 
ADDRESS: (4 line min.) (3 line min.) 
7 pt. lightheodline 8.80 perline 12.00 perline $ 
cIry: STATE: ZIP 7 pt. bold headline 13.20 perline 13.25 perline $____ 
9 pt. bold headline 14.60 perline 15.00 perline $ 
Capitalized words 
To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American ___ # of capitalized words @ $1.10 each = =$—___— 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 x # of weeks = $ 
CARD #: BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
BANK: © Pick-up: $13.20 (© Mail-out: $19.60 
COST:# of weeks x = $ 
DATE: en 
SIGNATURE: 








Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 
























































OoOooooooooooooo Se 
LEE Et reject or edit any 
123 4.5 6 7 8 9 10 11-12 13 14 15 edverticoment. 
TEXT: 

LELELELELLE LETTE 
LLL EEE ELE EEE 
SER RRR RRR 
BERR RRR RRR RRR 
LL 
LELEEELELEEEILILE TTL Ta 
LLEELELELLELIE LLY Li ea a a a 
123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
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1-550-3277 


The Voyeur Line— 
Listen... and INDULGE 














1-550-3767 


The Erotica Line— 





Naughty... but Nice 











1-550-7337 re 





ee 


Sane, 


| ~ ae oe a Fy, 

4 iw val ae 
iu ao Sddcipngndelilinitigalsig! 
conuersalion will up to 10 


4 , ; a ¥ 
a, - Xl my 
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Personals— 
Boston’s Dateline 
Also Try: 4-800-765-5050 
Live Adult Party Line ] —550-63 73 
Up to 8 Callers At A Time 
One-On- One Private Line The Nerd Line— 
Only. 99¢ Per Half Minute Computer Techies, 
Trekkies, Phreakers & 
Geeks 
20¢ First Minute/10¢ Thefeafter 






























30 cade phan. 
"4 40 ends each adil $1.00 forfrt9 min 











ANN eLUN CaN er 
i) ee) > 4 

SURVEY 

LINE 


LISTEN IN AS OUR SEXY 
MODERATORS TAKE PROBING 
SURVEYS OF CALLERS SEX LIVES 
YOU CAN LISTEN IN OR PARTICIPATE 


CALLNOW! <q 
24 HRS. ADULTS ON 


Le ° °550 ey) D4 


206 FIRST 1.00 ARST9 MIN. CALL NOW 














Expand your horizon without 
driving every mile of it. 


You'd have'to put a lot of miles on the beemer to cover 
the territory you reach ‘with one call. 





A monitored dating line for smart singles. 


Please, be 30 or older, polite conversation only. 


|-550-0333 


10*/Minute, 20* First Minute 
=, 





4 \\ 













ae 


=. ~<ome woe 

















You too can meet that fie 


# someone for the holidays. 
Eligible men in your area who 
se want to meet YOU! * ak 


Ke 
ea 1-702-333-3663 














7 wi one 


oll 


+ ag IPh 
“ 





aan ve 
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YOUR PERSONAL 
FANTASY! 


CALL 1-900-990-8900 
No Other Phone Line Like It! 


- PLEASE (24 HRS.) 
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Listen to 
outrageous 
uncensored 
confessions or 
confess your own 
secret. It’s Fun,,... 
Exciting & True! 

















AWARD WINNING 
Stories ¢ Confessions © Horoscopes 
Programs Change Daily ¢ ¢ Adults Only Please 
TOLL FREE 





STEAMY ROMANCES 
2-5 Minute Passionate Love Stories 


call 1-900-LOVE-YOU css @ 


$2.95 first minute, $1.95 each minute after 


ASTROLOGY 
‘ -Order yourspersonal, in-depth, 10-20 
page written.astrology chart prepared 
by internationally renowned psychic. 
call 1-800-962-LOVE (5683) 
$25 single:chart,$35 double compatibility chart. 


SHOCKING SIZZLING 
TRUE CONFESSIONS 


1-900-LOVE-GAB (568-3422) 


$1.95 each minute. Adults only please. 












































_ Don't be alone 
® for the holidays! 
Meet that someone x 
special with your own 
TALKING PERSONAL 


© AD — 
K today 


1-900-860- 9042 


Only $1/min. $2 1st min. 











DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 


1-900-999-3131 








Zé 













_ We've Got Boston's 
_ Hottest Party Lines!!! 


1-550-5050 


Boston's only Domination Line 


1-550—MEET 


The Sexy Party Line 


]1-550-CHAT 


BiSexual Swingers (Couples Line) 


1-550-DATE 


Make a date tonight 


1-550-5555 


Boston's Original Fantasy Line 


J wi 1-—550—GABB 


The Original Gab Line 
x «wk Kk *® 


1-900-446-5555. 


Talk to a live centerfold one-on-one ® No Credit card Needed 
$10-per call ¢ Must be 18 or older 


1-900-226-4444 


The National Anything Goes Line ¢ $9.99 per call 


1-900-226-2626 


Leave a message or listen to other messages ® $4.99 - per call 


{ot * aie 


511" a 


Everyone's waiting to talk to you! 
ALL CALLS 20¢ FIRST MINUTE/10¢ EACH ADDITIONAL MINUTE 
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bisexual. Intelligence and 
cleanliness a must. A 

. long-term rela- 
tionship is a definate 
possiblity. Photo and phone 
please. 8675. 


SPANKING 

- WM 32 Will Spank 
wghty Girls 

xperienced 


Quincy MA 02269 








NEWSLETTER 
A Spanking Cornucopia! 

Packed with articles, 

romance and fun! Send 
$30 for issues 1-6 of 

STAND CORRECTED 
to: Lane-x, 
Box 1910 Studio 
CA 91614-091 

















ALL credit cards & prepay 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 
WEALTHY MALE 


SKS MISTRESS 
Handsome, wealthy WM 
, Slender, 








Maynard 01754 
YOU? ON VIDEO? 


Yes! You and your mate on 
video. Reasonable rates. 





Comp! discretion assured by 

uninhibited, stable, o- 

fessional. 617-397-9243 or 

write 51 Pleasant St, Suite 
02148 




















WOMEN! 
Sunshine Pen Pais 
Box 5500-HX, 
Kaliua-Kona, Hi 
96745 
(808) 325-7707 





| LET US BLOW 








Y'all come... 
teleFANTASY™ 
of TEXAS 


1-800-FON-4SEX 
EXT. 69 
(1-800-366-4739) 


24-Hours 
AMX/Visa/MC 
AS NEAR AS YOUR 
FINGERTIPS!!! 
Ask about 


FREE panties! 


HK HK HK HK 
ANYTHING ... 
ANY TIME ... 
ANYWHERE ... 
1-800-U-R- 
READY 


1-800-877-3239) 
Ext. 469 


YOUR MIND!! 
Phone Fantasies 


* KK 











New York's 


HOTTEST 


“GOES 


PHONE 


SERVICE 





L 





il 
uy 


Fit 
iit 


617) 894-1744 | 
(617) Z 














ee 
OUNGEON 


sessions for menby 
282-7196 probe og 3 











for 
-med build. 


di rent agency 
scr A 
1-200-860-0950 
































THE BEST 
FANTASIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND 
ARE IN TEXAS! 
1-800-RAW-SEXX 
(1-800-729-7399) 

Visa/AME X/MC 

ANY TIME! 


ARE YOU UP 
FOR IT?? 


Ask about 





FREE panties! 








PHONE 
SEX 
MENU 


Nicole 
& pone a 
21 yrs + § 


Dorothy 
From Kansas! Tall 
brunette, busty, 
loves a good roll 


you deserve. 
Christine 


Pre-op, 36B 
(my own), well- 
endowed, 
SENSUOUS, 27 yrs. 


Susan 
Long, red hair, 
green eyes, 
36-24-36, dance 
major, 22 yrs. old. 


Tigress 
Strawberry blond, 
4'11", green eyes, 
92 Ibs., 38C, 
Southern belle. 
kinky, totally 
submissive, 
30 yrs old. 


We offer cou : 
Bon Appetit! 


617-621-1436 








Discover the Mystery 
that Drives Women Wild! 


£-550-7 777 


You must be 18 years of age to participate. Calls cost 20 cents for 
the first minute and 10 cents for each minutr thereafter. Call 24 
hours. Charge appears discreetly on your phone bill. (call us now.) 














24 HOUR 
BDsewice BE 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


sex AO7-6109 
sin MT 
49.7933 











MC/VISA/AMEX 





MC/VISA $20 


(61727-4331 


24 hours 





HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 
ADDICTIONS 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & effective 


Martin Kafka, M.D. 
617-855-3191 






































FIND ~ MATE 
The Original 
faligele|Uletlelars 
Straight - Gay- 

Bi - Males- 
Females - 
Couples 


a V[=¥-) mel=le)e)(-Me)| 


similar intere 
N your area 
All N.E.- 
11 years 


Confidential and | 


discreet only 


Derships 
(508) 430-1053 





boexxavef 





617-738-7570 


== > 
Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


~ 


SS => 
Dominant 


mistresses always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 








24 HOUR 
BEAUTIFUL 
BUSTY BLONDES 


1-800-212-4657 


ESCORTS 
NEEDED 
“AARDVARK” 
Beautiful. Warm. Gracious. 
Soft-spoken. Educated. Dif- 
ferent! Please call 

617-277-6734 (incalis) 








A sexy 7 exotic —— 

is age lor nd call. - 

calls 1 -5743 Lv msg 

Awesome legs. Tall slim 

athletic video star. Justine 
-1404 








A sexy and exotic masseuse 
is waiting for your call. Out- 
calls 1-800-402-5743 Lv msg 











ag 





8993/8 
ALE 





young man. 
Air cond. Discretion assured 
Kevin: Hot Irish boy 
for escort. Discreet 
617-522-7413 








KOR 
Big, Black, 
Beautiful, and Busty 
868-7109 





ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 


A Polynesian Beauty. Long 
red hair, big bust, beautiful 
sexy body, sensuous brown 
eyes, olive skin. I'm 5'7’ 
125, 3860-24-36, available for 
appointments. Escort incalis 
only. | love fantasies 


617-286-0851 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 
BACHELOR PARTIES 
Boston's hottest exotic 
dancers. Features Entertain- 


ment. 617-264-8694 or 
1-800-869-7336 


BAY BOY 























BLK TIE AFFAIR 
Outcall 
773-3613 


COMPETITIVE 
BODYBUILDER 








BODYBUILDER 
Men 


Call 776-6121 
Must be discreet 


BOY TOY 


scort by pre-op 
taom 12am 
617-288-4891 








BRITTANY 
For a great time with a sex 


829-0889 Outcalis only 


BROWN N’ BEAUTIFUL 
Attractive, charming and 
swet young ladies, a discret 
personable 24 hour escort, 
free gift. 617-361-4101 
CLASSY ESCORTS 
WANTED 24 HRS 








Cute curvy petite coed 
Warm inviting personality 
Jill 332-8163 


Cathy's Oriental Massage 
Out call service only 
617-354-8927 Sun closed 
Driver need Non smoder 


Call 436-2058 for an outcall 
w/ Kristy. Yng sexy biue 








* eyed brun. Will travel 





CHRISTMAS CAROL 
24hr escorts. it's the season 
to enjoy and relax. Get rid of 
that depression, and enjoy 
yourself with one of our 
lovely escorts. All calls con- 


fidential. ing all of Mass 
and Fi 1-800-900-2819 

College student handsome 
and masculine Executive 


men only Discreet Pete 
508- 12 6-9pm 





Ladies/Men experience the 
pleasures of domin. & bond- 
age. Pete 508-842-2270 


LARGE 


LOVELY 
WOMEN 


Now available 
617-289-8245 
Escorts needed 


LONG LEGS!!! 


A must see to believe!!! 21 
yrs bind tall slender biue 
eyes 24hrs 286-5866 


full body 











Luxurious, 
massage. By elegant TV Re- 
lieve stress & relax with 
Karyn, 247-6840 


MASSAGE GIRLS 
Call 617-625-6542 for a 
good time Outcalls 24 hours 


Massages by Gail. Warm 

surroundings Clean & dis- 

creet incall/outcall 
617-389-7133 











fullbody. 547-8672 
MEN WANTED 
For escort-rub-down 
agency Cliff 248-8747 
MICHAEL & 











location. Days and eves. 
drugs 617-247-2870 


NOEL. Goodwill towards 
men. Massages-gift 
i VISA . Ex- 


certificates, . 
press. 617-286-3170 


OLDER 
BUSINE ONLY 
This petite .- OWN 
eyed....attractive 
waif....needs to meet some- 
one who will care 
enuff!Legitimize your name 
and number with business 
card and/or letterhead. Tina 
POB 232, Suite 114, Stone- 

ham, MA 02180 


Oriental jewel. Exotic vol- 

Ss young beauty. Jade 
424- Discreet 
OUTCALLS everywhere with 
Tima. Busty Brunette. Just 
call 617-592-3518 














Ravishing cover girl looks, 
perfect slim vy Spat 
617-424-9 


Sandy's 24 hour escorts 
Open 7 days a week. Ask 
about our 2 hour special for 
the holidays. We also service 
couples, and we also have a 
lovely submissive girl avail- 
able. Verifiable outcalls only 
All calls confidential. Serving 
all of Mass, NH and Ri 
617-466-7527 


Sensual male massage by 
handsome, well-built escort 
Call Greg at 254-2293 


SHE-MALE GODESS 
scort by pre-op 
34-22-36 incall 
Outcall. Noe! 566-7207 
Smooth, wii-hng WM, col- 


bdybidr will show you a 
na ime. GUY 617-789-6085 

















Distinctive blue-eyed bionde 
would like to meet a few dis- 


criminati ory will 
verify oIP7 1-4147 


RN COMFORT 

. ful brunette or 

The Chamber-B/D S/M x/D 
617-569-3857 
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1¢550¢1990 
THE NEW LINE 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, DECEMBER 1, 1989 


ONLY 

10° & ~ 
MINUTE ™ 
ONLY $1 | 


FIRST 9 
MINUTES 


ae | :: ONLY 10¢ MINUTE 
te tas: i P : 20¢ FIRST MINUTE 
die 3 $1.00 9 MINUTES 


YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


ATTENTION 


RHODE ISLAND 
RESIDENTS 


Now You Can Call 


Many ot Boston ae hOLOWYVil/ 
Party Lines! MEN 


ATT customers direct dialing calls from 
Providence, Rhode Island to our Cambridge, 
Massachusetts access line will pay the following: 


Evenings 5:00 pm to 11:00 pm 
ATT Pilgrim 
, First Minute: 15* 
Addl. Minutes: 15° 


Nights After 11:00 pm 





First Minute: 
Addl. Minutes: 





THE PILGRIM. NETWORK IS ACCESSIBLE 


ruise 
WORLDWIDE 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Call 617-621-8000 | , : 
OR SEE OUR FULL-PAGE AD THIS SECTION 


Bp crim Telephone, Inc. 10°/MINUTE * 20° FIRST MINUTE 
. MEN ONLY 18 OR OLDER 




















































































| TTT 
1-550 | «as x : SPT 
SENSU AL an s Mh % 
; ! | PE il Hd | a 
| 4 il 
o aE ss. | 
Boston's Best Men's Conversation Line = a confessing ae > —a— 5 
most sizzling desires and Hota rewewesrwar |Z 
Bi, GWM, Unct, BD, Hng, TT, J/O, most bizarre encounters. || [ME(M“5 —apexausE | 
Bnd, W/s, TP, French/Active/Passive, |j]| : . AS SEENINLOCAL CLUBS Spor Fiortake Agha. Must | <I 
Smth, BB, Btm, GBM, Hng, Greek/ '| || Secrets that just ad to be || sist eene nt Mentben WB | 9 
Lthr, Hry, SLZ, Rnch, Jck- aan gia ee 
gees onrae eg ges ne mavtonae weet, Goat, em eee | 
: te vg x ray: balloon - ‘ “Qttractive SF 21+ who can g 
; bachelor aD Cook to satisfy hunger in a 2 
Ta BRE ae ee Semana now Dla | 
standing M/F who can teach ~attached. Phone & | =~ 
‘as a true Pemele: Box 62 SS © 
Patchogue, NY 11772 FREE 4 
Attr dom 'WM '47 sks subm PHONE 4 
(comm Genomes, > BEX 
Se STRAIONT/C Y 
oat 243-4150 
cE 








me TEAM Franc 


ep NUMBERS 
1-900 
909-4600 


CALL NOW FOR THE 
REAL NAMES AND PHONE 
NUMBERS OF WOMEN WHO 
WANT TO MEET YOU! 


INSTANT ACTION « REAL NAMES 
REAL NUMBERS ° CALL NOW! 





550 lines: 20¢ 1st min./10¢ ea add'l min./9 min. $1. 


1-550-SWAP 


Boston's Hottest Couples & Swingers Lines 


THE 
CHAMBER 
If 


You're 


Man 1 550 =} Ke fo 


BISEXUAL 
Enough ON 1 


Courtesy Line 617-621-1437 




















For Dominitrixesses Only 


1-550-VENUS 


TV/TS, Crossdressers, Pre-ops & their admirers 
Where Everyone dresses for the occasion! 

















: 7 BISEXUAL 
= - GROUP 
For Bisexual Women BISEXUAL ACTION 
Courtesy Line 617-494-0251 























550 lines: 20¢ 1st min./10¢ @a add'l min./9 min. $1. 


24 3 
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reesy cag 


3 LE TRY 


N ONE ETIN BOAR 
x x NE SONFESSION LINE 


i Sh dead 


There's 
Nothing © 
Else 


Like It. 



























































































































































mA 


GAY 
PHONE 








LINE 


A private phone line for Boston's 
discrete and closeted gay/bi young 
men to meet and talk. No moderator 
is listening in. And after you call us 
you won't get a phone bill saying 
you called a gay phone line. At 

fm about 1¢ a minute to talk, no one in 
Boston charges less. Adults Only. 


FREE INFORMATION 
(617) 783-8200 


1¢ A MINUTE 











I 
Iu 























WET DREAMS} 


DESPERATE NYMPHOS 
1 900 988 0003 
MISS WET T-SHIRT 


1/1 900 226 0001 


MAKE ME MOAN 
1 900 os 3988 


FRENCH LESSONS 
1 900 988 0088 
BLOW BY BLOW 
1 900 990 0089 


ORAL EXPERIENCES 
1 900 990 0009 


$2 PER MIN - WARNING - ADULTS ONLY 








I 


vi 





















































SINGLE 


Are you looking for 
a serious 
relationship with a 
quality person? 
Leave a message - 
FREE!! 


1-800- 
777-7769 


ATTENTION 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
RESIDENTS 


Now You Can Call 


Many Hot Boston 
Party Lines!. 


he customers direct di pag: "s calls from 
chester. | New Hampshire + Cambr idge, 
Ma acaiiapai access lin degre: peta: ts e following: 


Evenings 5:00 pm to 11:00 pm 
ATT Pilgrim 
First Minute: 15° 10* 
“| Addl. Minutes: 15¢ 5 


Nights After 11:00 pm 
ATT Pilgrim 
FirstMinute: 11° 10° 
Addl. Minutes: mn. . 2 


THE PILGRIM NETWORK IS ACCESSIBLE 
WORLDWIDE 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Call 617-621-8000 
OR SEE OUR FULL-PAGE AD THIS SECTION 


ADULTS ONLY/10¢ MIN/ 20¢ FIRST/$1.00 FIRST 9 MIN/24 HRS 


Milgrim Telephone, Inc. 








i ee BOSTON’S # 
wn Network a : 

ae oa BI- 

clus aw — 

SEXUAL 

PARTY 


LINE 


24 HOURS 
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CALL 1-900 


909-46 


ust 45¢ T $2 the first 





ALWAYS HOT 


MEN FoR MEN 
1-900-990-6900 


YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


$1 a min, $2 the first 


1¢550¢) 


GET CONNECTED TO THE NE 


24 HOUR ADULTS ONLY 10¢ min/20¢ first/$ 1.00 9 min. GAY OWNED AND OPERATED 
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1 
very attractive 
to relax 
discreet 
this 


escort. 
617-247-9080 
Heel ecoens. 03000. ” 
Escorts needed. 
| see of love. 
1404 4 
THE COUNTESS 
~~ 














Lingerie too © 























Mistress 
, B-D, X-D,. 





Tina 19 year old 
dess, and now 





SSA 
Beautiful ae ae 
massuese-fun and 
discreet 227-1747 


wit Sor ‘secon father 


things? Hot & , Chuck 
266-4249 in/out 





with the long, 

light brown 
ir... tall 

classy escort 
for refined 
gentlemen 


verifiable outcalls 
only 


(617)983-5129 











Danielle 


Anyoheda 


617-499-7734 
Outcalls 


SENSUOUS 
ESCORTS 
Beautiful Girls 
24 hrs. 
(617) 
695-0758 
Outcalls only 














For Mature 
Taste 


Just Me 
35 yr. old blonde 
5'6" 126 ibs 
36C-24-34 


LIBBY 
(617)244-5328 


ox 
~ 
Eacorts needed 











& friendly 
* Days or eves, no weekends 


Call Michelle at 
617-262-0571 








for more info. & confidential internew 





Boston's Best presents... 


& Tantalizing Beauties 
*Karrie-19 ,(34-22-32) 
*Kelly-21, (36-24-34) 

& friends are hot 
& waiting for you! 
InfOurcallls, couples welcome 





s 


Female Escorts Needed! 





Oasis 
kscort 
Referrals 


Asian-Indian & 
natural blonde 
Try two 
together or 
one! 


10 a.m. - 10 p.m. 








(617-974-5401 








| (617)499-7773 


GENTLEMAN'S 
GOURMET 
Now Serving 
Fantasies 
36-25-36 
Daily Specials 
Verif. takeout 
orders only. For 
reservations call 








Wet Nylon 
Adventure 


HEIDI 


O° * 


617-499-9563 


Bubblebath 








fms waht 


ns and 


617-499-7765 
4 Model 
55, 1251bs., 38-25-36 











ne 
a 


t 


Escorts Needed 
=z = 





617-267-2205) 











i DS 
Season’s Greetings 
from Lindsey 





5| Book Holiday 
*| Parties Early for 


; Best Selection! - 


ef | ) 
5 j 

















r scorts 
Hot «& Sassy 
Sweet & Classy 
Cruaranteed 
to satis! 

a 
Passion 
$6-24-265 
Hot Lips 
$422.54 
é 
617-341-8348 
1-800-312-1740 


24 hrs 


Diseretion Assured 


Oi Foret: 


Butters 
® Escort R | 


> oof " 
ererra 


Any Occassion 


Day or Night 


(6] i) 479-3600 


1 ] \ 
] -A\( ) HYS-Y( Oi 





Escorts needed. 


aT ray on : 
Pa co 


a 


OP P ’ 
evening 
D 
i ; 


alls 


) 
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In 


hy 


Z 
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& her 



































ROMEO 
¢For Ladies® 





We offer you 

more pleasure 

than you get from 
awyer for the 


Our men are: 
Bandsome 
Charmi 
Athletically built 

















Tall, handsome, 
blue eyes 


€ 


Vacations, 
Business 

Meetings, 

 & 
Morning 
Specials 


617-964-3362 
or 


1-800-402-6701 
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When you don't want to be alone 
SO) WOE 0) 0 7' 


1-800-752-4921 


¢ Special Events 
¢ Limosine Service 


¢ By Appointment 
¢ Verifiable outcalls only 


0 mm 


t 
rs _ ; ’ 
© Silhouctte 
y Anew Discreet 
| Female Escorts Wanted 
i Sensuous olen 
Seductive ia “ : ie 

24 Hours 


(617) 424-7204 


For all occasstons 


Anytime 


1-S00-049-0259 


Verifiable outcalls only 


























se 
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COME INTO URBAN 


OUTFITTERS GIiIvE 


YOUR TroYs TO 





"TOYS FOR TOTS", 





FILL OUT A BAL- 





LOT AND REGISTER 
TO WIN AN URBAN 
OUTFITTERS $100 


GIFT CERTIFICATE! 


- 
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CONTEST DRAWING SAT, 
DECEMBER 2 AT 6:00 PM. 
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Cb 6 PACT!! 


FREE FUN STUFF! 
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in memory of those who have died of AIDS. 





In observance of “A Day Without Art,” Friday 1 December 1989. 
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THE WEEKEND 
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FILM. National Lampoon's 
Christmas Vacation (Copley Place, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs) 
features Chevy Chase and clan 
wreaking havoc on the holidays. The 
Stepfather II (Cinema 57, Allston, 
suburbs) is a sequel to Joseph 
Ruben’s brilliant 1987 horror film. 
Ruben and screenwriter Donald E. 
Westlake have opted out of this 
sequel, but Terry O’Quinn returns in 
the role of the murderous family 
man. 


MUSIC. Our old friend John 














Hovorka, former lead Turbine, 
brings his new combo to Green 
Street Station tonight. Hovorka (like 


Van Halen or Bonham) has.araftof - 


new chooglers, including , 
“PowerDrunk,” “Noisy and 
Shakey,” and everybody's dietary 
Staple, “Whiskey and Cigarettes.” 
“Things are getting tough since we 
moved to Brooklyn,” drawls the 
laconic guitarsmith. Get there 10-ish. 
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town (remember that they charge a 

handling fee). Just don't say we didn’t 

warn you. 

Jeeves Ti Charge, through 
the Hasty Pudding 
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Boesman and Lena, presented by 
the Huntington Theatre Company, 
through December 24 at the Boston 
University Theatre: call 266-3913. 

The Nutcracker, with Boston Ballet. 
through December 31 at the Wang 
Center: call 931-2000 

The Baid Soprano and The Chairs. 
through January 13 at the American 
Repertory Theatre: call 547-8300 
Kathieen Battle. December 1 at 
Symphony Hall: call 482-2595 

The Hoodoo Gurus, December 3 at 
Citi, call 931-2000 

Beth Soll and Wendy Perron 
December 8 to 10 at Suffolk's C 
Walsh Theatre’ call 547-8771 
Twelfth Night, December 8 to 
January 14 at the American Repertory 
Theatre: call 547-8300 

The Primitives, December 15 at the 
Channel: call 497-1118. 

The Alarm, December 16 at the 
Orpheum: cali 931-2000. 

“Monet in the "90s: The Series 
z re. ~ rj 












The club is located at 131 Green ,. 
Street, Jamaica Plain. Call 522-0792. 
Weekend jazz check — the accent 

is on vocals in the clubs tonight and 
tomorrow night, with Bob Dorough, 
one of the most eccentric and 
entertaining singer-songwriter- 
pianists, at Scullers (in the Guest 
Quarters’ Suite Hotel, at the Mass 
Pike and Storrow Drive; call 
783-0090); Julie Wilson, a queen of 
contemporary cabaret, at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel's Plaza Bar (in Copley 
Square; call 267-6495); and Philip 
Hamilton featured with Con Alma, 
drummer Bob Moéses’s new quintet, 
at the Willow (699 Broadway, 
Somerville; call 623-9874). At the 
Regattabar, the sounds of Art 
Farmer's quintet, one of the great 
bands in jazz, will be strictly 
instrumental. The R-bar’s in the 
Charles Hotel, Harvard Square (call 
876-7777). : 
A DAY WITHOUT ART. More than 
30 art institutions are taking partin 
today’s commemoration of people 
whose lives have been affected by 
AIDS. At the Boston Center for the 
Arts (539 Tremont Street, Boston) the 
documentary film Common 
Threads: Stories from the Quilt 
gets screened at 6:30 p,m. Also, parts 
of the NAMES Project Quilt will be 
exhibited. Call 426-5000. 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING MADE 
SIMPLER. The 19th annual *~— .. 
Christmas Crafts Show opens today 
at the Hynes Convention Center, 
featuring more than 300 artists, 
craftspeople, and designers hawking 
all sorts of great potential gifts — 
handknit sweaters, handpainted 
scarves, birdfeeders, pewter 
tableware, outdoor patio furniture, 
etc. Today’s hours are noon to 9 p.m. 
(Saturday from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
Sunday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.) Call 
(508) 462-7096. 
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RADIO. Arthur Dent, the last 
earthling, is trying to block a 
bulldozer from flattening not only 
his proper English house but all of 
our beloved blue marble as well, as 
The Hitchhiker's Guide to the 
Galaxy opens. Ford Prefect, Dent's 
new-found friend (who hails from 
the star Betelgeuse), tells him this 
woeful news. The two then take to 
the intergalactic road, with only the 
inaccurate, incomplete title 
handbook as their guide. The 





acclaimed 12-part series (which has 











FRIDAY: Tonight's your only chance to hear internationally renowned diva 
Kathleen Battle this go ‘round, as she performs at Symphony Hall in a recital of 
songs by Purcell, Schubert, Richard Strauss, and others. The bewitching vocalist 
is accompanied by pianist Warren Jones. Call 266-1492 or 497-1118. 
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SATURDAY: You know Rembrandt as a great painter, but he was also a master 





draftsman who taught quite a few exceptional assistants. Twenty-five of his 
originals are included in “Rembrandt and His School; Drawings from the 
Museum Boymans-van Beuningen, Rotterdam,” which opens today at Harvard's 
Sackler Museum. The show’s remaining 60-odd works were done by his 
students and were chosen to highlight the various means by which a work can 
be labeled “Rembrandt” or “School of Rembrandt.” Call 495-9400. (In photo: 
Rembrandt's Expulsion of Hagar). 
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IRENE YOUNG/FLEMING AND ASSOCIATES 





ROB AMBERG/ROUNDER RECORDS 


SUNDAY: Tom Paxton (right) is revered in folk circles as much for the topical 
humor of “Talkin’ Vietnam Pot Luck Blues” and “Yuppies in the Sky” as he is 
for standards like “The Last Thing on My Mind.” John McCutcheon (left) is a 
fountain of Appalachian warmth, stories, and social consciousness, and a hell of 





a hammered-dulcimer player to boot. Either one is worth the price of a ticket, 
but you can catch them both today at Arlington Town Hall. Call 641-1010. 
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been made into a book, an LP, a 

stage production, and a TV series 
since its 1981 premiere) returns to 
WGBH psa Msi act at 4 
p.m. : 
THEATER. Del Mar a Tus fetes 
(“From the Sea to yoar Z's”) takes 
its audience on a'frip through 20th- 

_ century change, with emphasis on 
what's happening in Latin America 
today. The play, at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, is 
performed in Spanish, using giant 
puppets, masks, dance, and music. 
Curtain goes up at 8 p.m. at 1151 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. 

| Tickets are $5, $3 for students. Call 

- 864-9287. 

So, you always suspected there 
was something a little sinister about 
eating liver, what with its slippery 
texture and greenish tint. In The 
Exact Location of the Soul, your 
suspicions are con — the liver 
is where the soul resides. Mari 
Novotny-Jones’s piece takes June 
Cleaver-type chores such as ironing 
and hanging out the clothes and’ 
twists them into a tight, absurd mesh 
of mythology and liver dining. It’s at 
Mobius (354 Congress Street, 
Boston), along with dead leaves in 
my bed, a piece by Joanne Guertin- 
Rice. Tickets are $5 to $8, and curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Call 542-7416. 

MUSIC. They call Eddie Kirkland 
“Mr. Energy.” See why when this 
be-turbaned blues rocket launches 
into a stinging B.B. King-style riff, or 
shouts his heart out on a vintage 
tune or one of his own spiky 
originals, at Ed Burke's, 808 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. Call 
232-2191. 

The bombs — Evan Johns and 
the H-Bombs, that is — drop on 
Johnny D’s, Davis Square, 
Somerville, for a rip-roaring, hootin’ 
and hollerin’ rock-and-roll hoedown. 
Rootsy and true or raucous and 
trashy, guitarist Johns and his crack 
quartet are one of the finest bar. ; 
bands in the country ¢="as adept at 
pure en theyareon . 
their ota Woe sede #* 

It's that time again: the 136th 
annual Handel & Haydn 
presentation of Messiah opens 
tonight at 7:30 at Symphony Hall. 
Principal Guest Conductor Thomas 
Dunn conducts the H&H chorus and 
period orchestra, along with soloists 
Doralene Davis (soprano), Marietta 
Simpson (mezzo-soprano), Frederick 
Urrey (tenor), and Thomas Jones 
(baritone). Symphony Hall is located 

at 301 Massachusetts Avenue, 


Boston. Tickets are $14 to $35. Say 

hallelujah.and call 720-3434. . . 
Ronnie Gilbert Judy Small 

yeturri to Harvard's Paine Hall for 


"shows at 5:30 and 9 p.m. The concert 


marks the release of a new album by_ 
Gilbert (a charter member of the 
Weavers), Love Will Find a Way. 
Australian singer-songwriter Small’s 
most recent LP is Home Front. They 
are expected to perform separately 
and together. Paine Hall is in the 
Law School Yard, behind the Science 
Center. Tickets are $15,50. Call 
661-1252. 
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_THEATER. Lu: A Portrait of 
Louisa May Alcott, a new two- 
woman play by Phoenix contributor 
Sally Cragin, follows the life and 
career of everybody's favorite Little 
Woman. It’s at the Stratton 
Playhouse, 60 Wallace Avenue, 
Fitchburg. Curtain is at 3 p.m., and 
tickets are $3. Call (508) 345-6066. 
MUSIC. Animal Logic’s new LP is a 
dog, but live their performance is 
likely to have some fire, since two of 
the band’s kingpins are bass ace 
Stanley Clarke and ex-Police 
drummer Stewart Copeland. 
Deborah Holland is the band’s other 
leader, but her considerable vocal 
chops seem largely lost on such 
vacant material. They‘re at the 
Paradise, 967 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. Doors open at 8 
p.m. Call 254-2052. 
Two very important jazz events 
are on tonight's schedule, beginning 
with the Branford Marsalis concert 
at Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston (call 
+ 931-2000). The reed-playing member 
of the Marsalis clan is traveling these 
days with a first-rate young rhythm 
section, including pianist Kenny 
Kirkland, bassist Bob Hurst, and 
drummer Jeff Watts. After this 7 p.m. 
concert, cross the river to the Willow, 
where the less celebrated but even 
more incendiary alto of Bob Mover 
fronts what should be an exceptional 
sextet, including local greats Bill 
Mobley, Dave Stewart, Joe Cohn, 
Paul Det Nero, and Bobby Ward. The 
Willow is at 699 Broadway, in 

. Somerville, Call 623-9874. 
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FLICKS IN A FLASH 








WEDNESDAY: Dance-floor 
cognoscenti remember zoot-suited 
Kid Creole from Dr. Buzzard’s 
Original “Savannah” Band, where he 
powered the bass and the on-stage 
high-steppin’ behind the 1976 hit 
medley “Whispering/Cherchez la 
_Femme/Se Si Bon.” Four years later, 
he started Kid Creole and the 
Coconuts, a New York crew who 
believe there’s.no higher goal than 
making people laugh and sweat. We 
buy that, and so do Europeans, who 
have gotten into the Coconuts’ 
groove faster than US audiences. The 
Kid brings his flamboyant funk to 
Citi tonight; call 931-2000. 








WEDNESDAY: Why would Brooke Shields, James Taylor, Bill Murray, 
Christopher Walken, Stockard Channing, William Alfred, Fran Lebowitz, 
Reynolds Price, and others be sharing the same stage? Because they all love 
animals, and they're all part of the Athens Street Company, which comes to 
Harvard's Sanders Theatre tonight to present “Among Animals,” an evening of 
animal-related poetry and music. The brand new troupe was founded 
specifically to combine poetry and theater; tonight it brings to life the work of 
Wallace Stevens, D.H. Lawrence, and Thomas Hardy, among others. Proceeds 
benefit Cleveland Amory’s Fund for Animals. Amory wrote The Proper 
Bostonians and The Cat Who Came for Christmas (the cat, named Polar Bear, is 
the feline with Amory in the photo). Call (800) 382-8080 
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FILM. Andrei Tarkovsky’s 
explorations of fate, memory, and 
desire are more often monumental 
than lyrical. But his autobiographical 
Nostalghia (1983) is an exception. 
The story of a Soviet writer smitten 
with the title sentiment while 
working on a project in Italy, this 
palimpsest of revelations contains 
moments of exquisite, surreal beauty, 
including a self-immolating Erland 
Josephson, an interior rainstorm, and 
one of the most staggering 
concluding sequences ever filmed. At 
the Harvard Film Archive, 24 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge. Call 495-4700. 
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THEATER. An adaptation of The 
Handmaid’s Tale, Margaret 
Atwood’s unsettling novel about an 
ultra-conservative society of the 
future in which a patriarchal 
government forces men and women 
into rigid gender roles to serve in the 
military, is premiered at the Tufts 
Arena Theatre, Talbot Avenue, 
Medford. The performance text and 
“iconicity” are by Bruce G. Shapiro. 
Curtain goes up at 8 p.m., and tickets 
are $2 to $5. Call 381-3493. 
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THEATER. Hamlet is brought to 
life “in the post-modernist tradition” 
in this Emerson College student 
production of the Bard’s tragic tale 
about the young Prince of Denmark. 
It's staged by Maureen Shea and 
features Equity actors Richard 
McElvain, Kathleen Patrick, and 
William Sharp. Tonight's curtain 
goes up at 8 at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre, 217 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Tickets are $8 to $10. Call 931-2000. 
MUSIC. Roy Orbison lives on “In 
Dreams,” which is the title of one of 
his more popular songs and the 
banner under which a tribute to the 
late rock-and-roll great will be held 
at the Channel, 24 Necco Street, 
Boston. The show benefits the 
American Heart Association and 
features local heroes Scruffy the 
Cat, the Stompers, Fat City, 
Farrenheit, Ultra Blue, and Big 
Town, as well as Orbision specialists 
Pat Benti and the Shaboom Band. 
Tickets are $6.50 in advance, $7.50 
day of show. Call 451-1905 

The Dirty Dozen Brass Band are 
the group that brought the good-time 
sound of New Orleans street parades 
into the ‘80s. Known for adapting 
everything from Charlie Parker to 
james Brown to the second-line beat, 
this young octet should have the 
patrons up and shaking at the 
Regattabar, where they will be heard 
tonight through Saturday. The R-bar 
is in the Charles Hotel, Harvard 
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THEATER. Four chiseling real- 
estate salesmen rake in the bucks by 
selling swampland to anyone with a 
prominent gullible streak in 
Glengarry Glen Ross, David 
Mamet's Pulitzer Prize-winning 
black comedy. Directed by Peter 
Kelley, who staged an acclaimed 
production of Entertaining Mr. Sloan 
not too long ago, the play is 
presented by the Red Horse Theater, 
at the Jamaica Plain Multicultural 
Arts Center, 659 Centre Street. 
Tickets are $10 in advance, $12 at the 
door. Real-estate pros get a $1 

’ discount. Call 776-9291. 

The Roxbury Outreach 
Shakespeare Experience’s Macbeth 
is directed by Decima Francis, who 
trained at Britain’s Royal National 
Theatre. Curtain goes up at 8 p.m. at 
the Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia 
Road, Dorchester. Tickets are $10, $5 
for students, Call 282-8000. 

Rounding Out the Option is a 
dance-theater piece using flickering 
lights and a sparsely decorated set; 
Appeals to Your Appetite is a vocal- 
movement work that examines the 
relationships (or lack of them) 
between men and women. Both 
performance pieces are at Mobius, 
354 Congress Street, Boston. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $9, $7 for 
students and seniors. Call 542-7416. 
SALON. The Institute of 
Contemporary Art continues its 
“Next Page Literary Series” with 
Diana Davenport (author of Wild 
Spenders), who reads from Pacific 
Woman, her anthology-in-progress. 
It starts at 8 p.m. in the ICA Theatre, 
955 Boylston Street, Boston. Tickets 
are $4. Call 266-5152. 
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MUSIC. James Williams, who can 
always be counted on to throw an 
interesting wrinkle into his Willow 
visits, hosts a Lionel Hampton mini- 
reunion at the Somerville club 
tonight and tomorrow. Four 
members of his sextet did time with 
Hamp — drum giant Alan Dawson, 
twin tenors Herman Green and Andy 
McGhee, and Memphis guitarist 
Calvin Newborn (whose late brother 
was piano legend Phineas). “Flyin’ 
Home,” anyone? The Willow’s at 699 
Broadway, Somerville. Call 623-9874. 
THEATER. The Underground 
Railway Theater's adaptation of 
Stravinsky's Firebird ballet, uses 20- 
foot screens, projections, prisms, and 
mirrors, creating “a cross between 
animated stained glass and a light 
show.” As a warm-up to that optical 
extravaganza, the theater is also 
presenting A Child’s Chrisimas in 
Wales, Dylan Thomas's “wonderful 
old holiday chestnut.” It’s happening 
at the new Arlington Center for the 
Arts, 41 Foster Street, Arlington. 
Curtain goes up at 7:30 p.m., and 
tickets are $6, $4 for children under 
12. Call 643-6916 





(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay 
Sally Cragin, Ted Drozdowski, Peter 
Keough, Paul D. Lehrman, and 


! Charles Tavior helped out +h 
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WEDNESDAY: So many conventions of the gangster genre spring fully formed 
from Public Enemy (1931) that it seems almost a parody: James Cagney shoving 
a grapefruit in Mae Clark’s face; his pal Matt's bullet-riddled assassination; 
Cagney’s final curtain call through his mother’s door. The story is pure 

archetype too: a poor Irish kid goes bad despite a loving mom and aspires to the 
* top of the underworld. Somehow, though, it all seems fresh — perhaps because 

of Cagney’s grace, or maybe it’s director William Wellman’s anarchic pulp 

direction. At the Public Library of Brookline. Call 730-2368. 











FRIDAY THE 8TH: Long before Gorbachev, the Evil Empire was showing a 
more human face — Greta Garbo’s no less — in Ernst Lubitsch’s Ninotchka 
(1939). Garbo plays a hardnosed Soviet commissar sent to Paris to recover some 
purloined crown jewels. Playboy Melvyn Douglas falls for her and she for him 
after her steeliness has been tempered by an outlandishly fashionable hat. It’s a 
frothy dialectic blithely orchestrated by Lubitsch, who is wise enough to know 
that sex, wit, and irony win out over ideology every time. At the Brattle, with 
Lubitsch’s The Shop Around the Corner (1940). Call 876-6837. 
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FRIDAY THE STH: At first glance, the new group exhibition at the Cambridge 
Art Association seems to be a hodgepodge of styles (from abstract to realistic) 
and media (photography, painting, collage, and sculpture). But there are unities 





— for one thing, the artists often use landscape as a point of reference, or the 
human figure. Included in the show are Ellen Berger, Ed Mason, Joy Porter, and 


jean Knapp (whose Sun Dagger appears in the photo). Call 876-0246. 
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FUTURE 
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A Feelies record is all misty Monet hues and swirling 
guitars. But just when you think it’s safe to nod off 
blissfully, they hit you with a dose of those crazy 

‘ polyrhythms and your brain is snagged. Take “Away,” 
for instance. It starts off at a faltering crawl, but before 
you can start to fidget someone’s hit the overdrive 
switch, and you're smack in the middle of a melodic, 
hopping frenzy that never quite sheds its soft-edged 
shades. That's how the Feelies are live — muted, 








Virginia Patterson Hensley changed her name to Patsy 
Cline and became country music's greatest female voice. 
Although she died in a 1963 plane crash, the emotional 
depth of her music continues to inspire fans and 
musicians. Sandy Martin is both, and the former member 
of Girls’ Night Out has assembled a tribute to Cline 
featuring crack local players John Curtis (guitar), Larry 
Luddecke (keys), Kathy Burkly(drums), Reed Butler 
(bass), Matt Levinworth (fiddle, guitar), and back-up 
singers Darrell Scott, Bill Ingraham, and Tom Miller. 
They’ll play the hits and obscure nuggets like “Turn the 
Cards Slowly” and “There He Goes,” at Nightstage on 
December 21. Call 497-1118. 


understated, glorious. They'll be at the Paradise on 
December 9. Call 254-2052. 
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Cristyne Lawson founded the-CalArts Dance 
Ensemble 10 years ago to allow CalArts faculty to 
perform and choreograph with superior students, 
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garde film animator Jules Engel to create a multi- 
media piece, and they've worked with the CalArts 





Jazz Ensemble to produce an evening of datice'set 
to the music of Charlie Mingus. At press time, the 
company’s program for January 5 and 6 (at 
Northeastern University’s Blackman Auditorium) 
had not been completely set, but it will include a 
New England premiere of a work by Lawson. Call 
437-5329. 











Alex Chilton 


rs 4 C hildren by the million scream for Alex Chilton when he comes 








round,” raved the Replacements’ Paul Westerberg a couple 

years back. In numbers, perhaps rather an overblown view of 
Chilton’s popularity. Yet for more than two decades, the Memphis native’s 
songwriting has touched many and left an indelible mark on pop music. It’s a 
legacy that bands continue to imitate and borrow from. 

Chilton’s career started in 1967, when, as the 16-year-old lead singer for the 
Boxtops, he was catapulted into the public eye with the hit “The Letter.” It was 
ironic that he named his next band Big Star: poor distribution of the group's 
records, constant turmoil within the band, and almost complete indifference 
from the public made its members anything but. 

Yet they left behind three records — just recently made available again — 
that document the headlong course of a seminal pop group. From the 
irresistible melodies and edgy exuberance that drive #1 Record and Radio City 
to the murky, harrowingly personal Sister Lovers, Chilton wrote songs that 
ached for something always just out of reach and that were strung together by 
an emotional tension that at times became almost unbearable. 

Big Star broke apart for good in the late ‘70s, and Chilton produced sporadic 
solo material, most notably Like Flies on Sherbert, a record so disjointed that 
it’s strictly for devotees. Then in 1985, he signed with the now defunct Big Time 
Records, an association that produced two EPs, Feudalist Tarts and No 
Sex/Under Class, and an LP, High Priest. 

On these funky, loose-jointed records Chilton relies on old soul classics as 
often as his own originals; but from Isaac Hayes’s “B-A-B-Y” to a campy 
“Volare” to his own facile, quirky songs, like “No Sex” and “Dalai Lama,” it’s 
all delivered with a wry, laid-back sense of humor. Sparse melodies are tossed 
over ragged horn sections in songs free of anything more intense than Chilton’s 


things falling apart, Chilton’s recent music is the product of someone who's 
perhaps given a little too much of himself in the past. He seems to be picking 
up the pieces, here and there, just the ones he wants to make public, and 
keeping a relaxed grip on his creative drive. 

Alex Chilton is currently living in Nashville and looking for a new label. 
He'll embark on a three-week tour of the Northeast next week. Typically, his 
live shows are erratic but entertaining. Whether you go to watch one of 
America’s greatest underground songwriters turn his talents to a lounge-pace 
delivery of “Volare” or to hear his classic originals (sets always include a 
peppering of Big Star material), you won't be disappointed or bored. It’s a 
chance to scream with the millions. 

Alex Chilton will play at T.T. the Bear's on December 8. Call 492-0082. 







slightly strained voice and choppy guitar playing. If Big Star made the sound of 





— Polly Campbell 
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Laser Floyd 


adies and gentlemen, 
welcome to the rock show. 
There are no performers 


with tight pants or Bon Jovi hair. 
There are no red-lipped groupies. In 
fact, there are no performers at all. 
Instead, you are invited to take the 
sensual, audio-visual plunge as 
Paramount Entertainment presents a 
Pink Floyd laser show — a 
computerized light show set to the 
music of Pink Floyd. This was the 
scene Saturday night at the 
Orpheum, where psychedelia- 
starved Floyd fans got their dose and 
producer Steve Monistere cashed in 
ona cult retread. 

The show began with four ghostly 
choirboy figures chanting a hymn 
that segued into “Money.” Red lasers 
formed a cash register, a penny, and 
floating currency in the center screen. 
Green prism lasers lit up at stage side 
and center while dry-ice smoke 
created ghostly green clouds above 
and diabolic, heavy rhythms bounced 
off the sharp, eerie guitar of David 
Gilmour. 

It's easy enough to dream up your 
own images listening to Pink Floyd, 
but some of Paramount's laser 
graphics were pretty artful. Most 
memorable were the multi-colored, 
kaleidoscopic star and ferocious 
dinosaur image during “You Better 
Run.” The most elaborate visuals 
were for “A Momentary Lapse of 
Reason”: lasers formed myriad angles 
and diamond shapes around 
geometric figures, changing in 
synchronization with the song’s 











lyrics. 

On the other hand, the sexy-girl 
figures for “Dirty Woman” were 
plain-Jane. Where's Jessica Rabbit 
when you need her? In any case, the 
audience ate it up like giddy first- 
graders. Any sex symbol, 
hallucinogenic high point, or sudden 
increase in volume was greeted with 
shrieks and catcalls. Was I missing 
something? Had I made a run to the 
loo just when the acid was being 
passed, or were New Kids on the 
Block making a surprise appearance? 
Not that I don’t rejoice to Floyd, but 
classic hits never had it so good. 

And the extravaganza nearly sold 
out. People bypass similar shows at 
planetariums and museums and skip 
low-priced local music and even MTV 
to pay $12.50 for some colored lights 
and pre-recorded music. Paramount 
is making a bundle just on the Day- 
Glo 3-D specs alone. (They aren't 
included in the ticket price but should 
be, as the trippy factor is heightened 
enormously.) 

Pink Floyd laser shows are 
becoming an institution, much like 
the band. The dark side of the moon 
we create in our reefer-filled living 

rooms isn’t enough. What's next? 
Turn up the lights to blind, make the 
action non-stop, and set that PA to 
“Bleed.” Are we having fun yet or are 
we just comfortably numb? 
— Laura Gilmore 
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Super 
George 


Highbrow Mansour 
moves on up 
to the ICA 


by Gary Susman 


oston art-film mogul George Man- 

sour added another credit to the 

movie poster of his career this 
week when he was named curator of film 
at the Institute of Contemporary Art. The 
independent film booker will continue to 
book movies at New England cinemas 
while programming films at the ICA. He 
replaces Julie Levinson, who is now 
working at the New England Foundation 
for the Arts. 

Mansour also serves as film consultant ~ 
to Loews Cinemas, advising the movie 
conglomerate on which films to book for 
the Nickelodeon, its only Boston-area 
arts house. He has thus cast himself as an 
advocate of movies that straddle the line 
between artistic respectability and box- 
office profitability. He finds this role an 
amusing paradox, especially in light of 
his new job. “I’m still the same person 
going in and saying the same things, but 
in the context of the ICA, I’m sort of the 
hardnosed commercial person. In the 
context of Loews, I’m the aesthete. J 
think that’s kind of funny.” 

Mansour has earned respect and 
notoriety in Boston film circles for 
directing the annual Boston Film Festival 
and the annual Gay and Lesbian Film 
Festival, both of which he will continue 
to run. In fact, it was at the opening-night 
festivities of this year’s Boston Film 
Festival that he learned from ICA direc- 
tor David Ross and deputy director for 
programs Elisabeth Sussman of the job 
opening. As Mansour tells it, “I said, 
‘Well, that sounds like a great idea. I'd 
love to do it.’ And they said, ‘Oh, no. 
You're not really interested in doing 
that.’ And I said, ‘Oh yes I am!’ So that’s 
how it started. Just the fact that I heard 
them at the Boston Film Festival. That 
was the night we were doing True Love 


Film 
and Apartment Zero.” 

Apartment Zero was a fitting film for 
the occasion. It’s about a film program- 
mer who derives vicarious pleasure from 
his behind-the-scenes role. Film is a 
lifelong fascination for Mansour, and his 
new post is only the latest fulfillment of a 
dream he mapped out for himself years 
ago in childhood scrapbooks filled with 
his homemade advertisements for im- 


aginary movies. 
eal » * 








Q: What do remember as your earliest 
film experience? 

A: Probably the one that sticks out in 
my mind is the first time I saw a foreign 
film. And that was in Dorchester on Blue 
Hill Avenue. There was a movie house 
called the Morton that showed horror 
movies. Lots of Jewish people lived in the 
neighborhood and it was a very intellec- 
tual kind of area. Just by mistake, I went 
to see Beauty and the Beast. | thought it 
was like a fairy tale. | saw it and I was 
overwhelmed. I loved the movie. I don’t 
know how old I was. Maybe nine or 10. 

And I was hooked from then on. I went 
to every foreign film I could find. There 
was a movie house called the Old South, 
in Boston. Kenmore, in Kenmore Square. 
The Exeter Street, of course. That’s where 
I saw all the British films. And I'd go to 
New York to visit my sister and that 
would be the time I would go to the Filia 
— the Filia would have a new double bill 
every day. Classic films. Between the 
Museum of Modern Art and the Filia, I'd 
spent my whole summer in the movies. 

I was a fat little kid who went to the 
movies and read and ate. Typical clod — 
inverted little fink. I didn’t do sports. | 
was totally crazed about movies. I went 
to the Exeter Street Theatre and I saw J. 
Arthur Rank productions. Black 
Narcissus, first ran — the guy banging 
the gong. I thought that was the greatest 
thing I ever saw. That was my introduc- 
tion to foreign film and British movies. 

In the eighth grade we had to do a 
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A man who’s seen five movies a week for 40 years straight 


project. It was some kind of project in 
which you had to present something of 
how something was done or traced — or 
how something was manufactured. So 
most kids went to their mothers’ 
cookbook and copied out a recipe. You 
take four eggs and this kind of thing. It 
was an oral presentation. 

I decided I'd do the growth of the 
British film industry. And I wrote away to 
J. Arthur Rank, who was the leading 
person in Great Britain at that time. He 
controlled all the movie houses and 
production. And he decided that this 
schoolchild from the US was worthy of 
sending all this material. So he sent me 
this incredible crate of stuff. I just 
thought it was fabulous, and I used that. 
| did the rise of the British film industry. 
Of course, every kid in school wanted to 
kill me because I took over the whole 
class. 

All | did was read, eat, and go to the 
movies. It’s an obsession, sure. Just 
because it was an obsession, I decided 
that was what I was going to do and I 
wasn’t going to be deflected. When I was 
a kid, I collected movie ads. I still have 
them. I knew them by heart. I was about 
13 or so, and I would make my own 
imaginary productions. I would read 
books. James Cain’s Serenade was made 
into a film with Mario Lanza and Joan 
Fontaine, believe it or not, and I had 
Marlon Brando and Katy Jurado. 

Some would be really crazy — André 
Gide’s The Immoralist — and they had to 
be “George Mansour Presents.” The 
Immoralist is a French book, so it would 
be directed by Cocteau. You can see my 
bent was for foreign films even then. 
They would have real directors. They 
would have real companies and the 
billings would have to be correct. You'd 
have to know that George Sanders was 
bigger than somebody else. Twelfth 
Night with Katharine Hepburn, Burgess 
Meredith, José Ferrer, Joan Tetzel, James 
Mason. 

I probably started this when I was 10 to 
12 or 15. As far as I’m concerned, I’m still 
doing — it’s like someone who collected 
baseball cards, and when they grew up, 
they worked at Fenway Park. 

Q: Did you pursue this obsession by 
taking courses or making films? 

A: That's something that reflects well 
on the ICA that they hired me. I have no 
education other than high school. I did 
take a college course, but I read a great 
deal and I went to the movies. Movies are 


great education. But I have no degree. | 
have nothing. 

I've always dreamed of making my 
own movies, but I don’t have the talent 
for that. | would be tempted to write a 
script, but that’s about as far as it goes. 
Being a producer is a crazy fantasy. | 
think it would be terrific. And when I see 
a finish that I “made” in my mind and it 
comes out and I say, “Oh my God, I 
made that movie.” It’s like Reflections in 
a Golden Eye. That was a movie | 
“made.” I had Patricia Neal and Mont- 
gomery Clift and it wound up Elizabeth 
Taylor and Marlon Brando. Not bad. 

Q: What was your first job in film? 

A: My first job in film was at Para- 
mount Pictures. I got a job as a booker. A 
clerk, an inside clerk at Paramount. And 
they unfortunately promoted me to be a 
branch manager and moved me out, and 
I didn’t like that. I didn’t like to work 
with the movies themselves. And so I left 
there and then I went to work for Warner 
Bros. here in Boston. And then I went to 
work for Hallmark Release, who released 
Mark of the Deviland Together and Last 
House on the Left. They were the people 
who made the original Friday the 13th. 

So I had a background in booking all 
kinds of exploitation movies. Not just so- 
called art movies. I booked March of the 
Erotic Housewife, things like that. Drive- 
ins. There were some porno films during 
the short time when the obscenity laws 
were declared unconstitutional in the 
state of Massachusetts. In the late ‘60s. A 
period when Deep Throat was being 
played. So I played everything from It 
Happened in Hollywood and Deep 
Throat to so-called specialized art. 

Then I went out on my own. The 
Nickelodeon was my first account. The 
Nickelodeon started as a small art house 
on Cape Cod. And I thought I would just 
do it as a sideline because it was 
something I'd like to do. I had never done 
an art house before. They were new to 
the business, and they hired me to do it. 
And then they gradually grew to’ the 
point where I left the exploitation 
company and opened my own business, 
which I still have. A booking company 
specializing in art houses. 

Q: In all these years, how many 
movies do you think you‘ve seen? 

A: I'm certain I’ve averaged five mov- 
ies a week for 40 years straight. It’s a lot. 
Figure it out. 

Q: What are your favorites? 

A: I'll list them and I'll do them 


completely off the top of my head. | 
won't censor myself. I love The Ghost 
and Mrs. Muir, Spectre of the Rose, Diva, 
Ran, Repo Man, Gates of Heaven. 

Q: Have you noticed any changes’ in 
the tastes of the revival audience? 

A: The audience has become smaller 
in size. But it’s become very selective. 
More selective than it used to be. | think 
that you used to be able to show Harold 
and Maude and King of Hearts over and 
over again indiscriminately and you'd 
always be able to fill the house. You can’t 
do that anymore. ° 

And I don’t know if that’s a bad thing. 
I think they’re being more adventurous. 
They will come out for films that perhaps 
they’ve never heard of but are interested 
in seeing — particularly if you put it ona 
double bill with something else. Recently 
the Brattle showed All About Eve, and 
with it they showed the lesser-known 
Old Acquaintance. The audience 
response was tremendous. The Brattle 
was realistic. You have to keep the 
aesthetics in mind to draw. 

The revival audience has become more 
sophisticated. There’s so much more 
material available on cassette and laser 
that they’re looking for other things. 
Because of video and laser disc, you don’t 
have as large an audience. They can see 
these movies elsewhere. 

Q: How does the film audience in 
Boston differ from that in other cities? 

A: I wish I could really pigeonhole it. 
Certainly they are often — I don’t want 
to say more intellectual, but they’re more 
willing to accept challenging challenges. 
And are often willing to make up their 
own minds about. . . for instance, Distant 
Voices, Still Lives had a very healthy 
year in Boston. It did not have as good a 
volume elsewhere. Certainly that was 
partly because the New York Times 
disliked the movie and that’s almost 
certain death in New York. It isn’t certain 
death in Boston. Local reviewers carry a 
lot of weight. Local reviewers are very 
knowledgeable and carry a lot of in- 
fluence with the public. And the public is 
even beyond that. When they don’t give 
good reviews here in Boston, we still 
manage to pul: an audience for a 
specialized film. So I think that’s very 
helpful. 

Q: Does it take a big crisis like the 
threatened closings of the Somerville and 
Coolidge Corner theaters ta remind 
people of how great a resource they 
might be losing? 























--A: Yeah, sure, that always helps ... 
this kind of sympathy. People coming 
out because they realize that the movie 
house was in trouble. But you can’t rely 
on that. You’ve got to have trailers, 
posters, reviews in the lobby, you've got 
to have all those extra things. You hope, 
you think, they work — nobody ever 
really knows whether all that work is 
really valuable or not. You hope it is. 

Q: There’s not anything really long- 
term that you can do? 

A: No, I don’t think so. 

Q: Is artistic programming in danger 
in Boston? 

A: I don’t think so. I really believe that 
the Nickelodeon has kept its credentials 
intact. But there aren’t as many screens, 
no question about that. The Harvard 
Square used to show a lot of art films, 
they don’t show as many. The Orson 
Welles is gone. The Somerville looks like 
it’s gone. The Coolidge has just saved 
itself. A lot of it is simply real estate. | 
don’t see Loews pushing anybody out of 
business. They aren't. These movie 
houses — the movie houses that Loews 
owns are the movie houses that USA 
owned, that Sack owned. They're: the 
same movie houses. Other than the Nick 
and the Harvard Square. And the Nick is 
still showing the same kind of stuff. 

It’s real estate. The Exeter Street went 
out of business because of developing. 
Think ofall of that space on the corner of 
Exeter Street-and Newbury Street de- 
voted simply to seats showing one film. | 
think there’s real estate in the heart of 
Somerville and Coolidge Corner, too. 

We're a victim of the popularization of 
Boston. When I first moved to the Back 
Bay, it was 19 years ago and I bought this 
apartment. And the Back Bay was a real 
mix of students and rooming houses, 
upscale people, but also lots of middle- 
income and poor people. You don’t see 
that anymore. 

Q: Do you think that the controversies 
with NEA funding and Jesse Helms and 
that seeming conservative backlash has 
had any effect on the movie business? 

A: I think the moviegoing audience 
has become more conservative. And | 
think the kinds of movies that have been 
coming out of Hollywood have been 
conservative. Movies like Dad and Field 
of Dreams, Parenthood — those were put 
into production a long time ago ... | 
think there’s just a. growing conservative- 
ness. tO 241 

(Q:.: De. you think your activities at. the 
ICA ate going to be affected at all by 
conservative federal funding policies? 

A: Absolutely not. I think anything 
the ICA is looking to do will be 
outrageous — avant-garde in the true 
sense of the word. They're going to have 
a Yoko Ono show. We're going to have 
Yoko Ono films. We're going to do things 
that are adventurous, that are as interest- 
ing as we can possibly make them. That's 
the whole idea, that you have the luxury 
of showing films in a non-theatrical 
setting. It’s going to be as interesting as 
we can make it. 

Q: How do you think your connection 
to Loews and the Boston Film Festival 
will influence each other? 

A: The gross of the opening night of 
the festival is contributed to the ICA 
anyway. But I'd like to show some of the 
films in the Boston Film Festival in the 
ICA screening room. And that would 
also benefit — the money that would be 
brought in would be kept by the ICA. 

The ICA also will give me the op- 
portunities to play smaller films and 
some of the films that the Nickelodeon 
perhaps is not showing now. Although 
the Nickelodeon in all fairness is show- 
ing exactly what it should be showing. 
It's a misconception that the Nickel- 
odeon somehow has changed since USA 
and Loews has taken it over. It’s just not 
true. I’ve been the booker and/or adviser 
from the very beginning, which was 
when the movie-house opened, 12 years 
ago. Approximately. And really, if you 
look at the bookings right now, they’re 
playing Sidewalk Stories, Apartment 
Zero, A Dry White Season, Story of 
Women, and Drugstore Cowboy. These 
are definitely Nickelodeon movies. 

But there will be other movies that 
perhaps will not have a chance to open in 
Boston, not even at the Nickelodeon. 
Fortunately, the Coolidge has-re-opened. 
I think that Bo Smith at the Museum of 
Fine Arts is helping fill the gap that has 
resulted since there aren’t as-many art 
houses as there used to be. But I think 
that museums such as the ICA and the 
MFA are the places that are going to have 
to come in and bridge the gap. 

There'll always be a place for Cinema 
Paradiso and My Left Foot, and Henry V, 
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but there are going to be a few smaller 
films that really will need showcasing. 
There should be something in between a 
three-hour documentary about 
Nicaragua in l6mm and Henry V. 
There’s a whole wide band of art films 
that just aren’t being seen or haven't 
been seen. 

And I think that’s going to be a lot of 
fun, There are a lot of interesting things 
to be done at the ICA. For instance, we're 
going to show Looking for. Langston. 
And that just doesn’t fit into any kind of 
slot. It’s only 45 minutes long, it’s by a 
black artist, it’s an interesting movie, but 
it doesn’t fit commercially any place. 

But we're going to show it and team it 
with Mala Noche, which I’ve shown 
several times — a couple of times in 
various festivals. The Boston Film Festi- 
val, the Gay and Lesbian Film Festival. 
The film has never been reviewed. And 
now, Gus Van Sant has become “a 














Sweet Movie: he wants to show an uncut version 


name” and everybody is saying, “Oh, 
yeah! We'd like to see Mala Noche.” 
We're going to show that as a double bill. 
That's going to be February 2 to 8, | 
believe. 

We're opening Mystery Train, which is 
a “big” art film, Jim Jarmusch’s movie, 
January 26 at the Nick. We'll also have a 
special preview screening of the film as a 


-benefit for the ICA. I think there is going 


to be a lot of cross-pollination between 
us. I don’t see the Nickelodeon and the 
ICA being competitive, but complemen- 
tary. 

0: You don’t see a conflict of interest? 

A: No, hardly. We're going to try to 
program more films at the ICA, but we 
don’t program things on a long-term 
basis. We're not going to be bidding 
against the Nickelodeon for Cinema 
Paradiso, or Driving Miss Daisy, or Roger 
and Me. I think that’s a whole different 
area. And the ICA will also be a nice 


place where films that still may be doing 
business at the Nickelodeon and have no 
place to go can be moved over to. 

I'm hoping to do that with Sidewalk 
Stories. It opened well and people like it. 
It’s a middle movie. It’s not a major art 
film, but it’s a very nice and very 
interesting first film and should be seen. 
The two things can work together. The 
big movies can move over when they 
have to come out of the Nickelodeon, 
and the small movies, if they're hits, can 
move out of the ICA to the Nickelodeon. 

Q: Is the ICA going to be showing 
movies more continuously now? 

A: I hope so. Yes. I believe they will. 

Q: Are you going to be focusing more 
on first-runs or retrospectives? 

A: I think there'll be more concentra- 
tion on first-runs. Except when there is a 
retrospect festival. We're going to do the 
Gay and Lesbian Film Festival at the ICA 
this year. And that will coincide with the 
Robert Mapplethorpe show. That's such 
an obvious kind of connection, so we'll 
do that. I also want to do an uncut Sweet 
Movie and there evidently is an uncut 
print, but at the same time, we'd like to 
do Makavejev’s Manifesto, which I've 
asked for. Other than the Boston Film 
Festival a couple of years ago, it’s never 
been seen and never has been shown on 
the East Coast. It’s a lovely movie. I'd like 
to fix them up. 

There are just too many first-runs that 
just don’t get screened. I think the Brattle 
does a wonderful job of bringing revivals 
to this area ... and I think that the 
Coolidge will probably keep one screen 
revival. I don’t know. Revival is very 
difficult. You have to build an audience 
over a long period of time, really. But the 
Brattle has succeeded. There's a house in 
Providence that still shows revival, the 
Avon. And they do very nicely. But it’s 
something that you really have to 
nurture, and there isn’t that big an 
audience. 

Q: How will you differ from your 
predecessor, Julie Levinson, in terms of 
the types of films you expect to bring to 
the ICA-and in terms of the ICA's 
expectations of you? 

A: Well, probably, I’m going to lean 
toward a more commercial — I'll have 
my eye more attuned to what the box 
office will be. That will be part of what 
they expect of me and what | will do 
anyway. 

I think Julie has done a fantastic job 
and there’s no question about that. And 
her taste is impeccable. There’s no 
question she’s done a fantastic job, but I 
think my coming from a background that 
is, by necessity, commercially oriented, 
I’m going to be very. aware of what the 
box office will be able to bring in. And I 
hope I will be able to combine them. An 
awareness of the box office and also try 
to keep up her standards as far as quality 
of the film. 

Q: After spending so much time pro- 
gramming and showing movies, do you 
ever long to meet the stars and directors 
themselves? 

A: Yeah. When I went to work for 
Hallmark, they had regular movies, too. 
And they sent me out to Hollywood 
around the time of Love Story. When I 
was out there, I went to a party for Love 
Story because I was representing a chain 
of movie houses that showed regular 
movies. | was invited to a Hollywood 
party. George Cukor was there. That's 
about as close as | have come. But later 
on, in past years, I'd go to the Telluride 


. Film Festival and I shook hands with 


-Jimmy Stewart. What else could you ask 
for? 

Q: So you'll keep at it for a while? 

A: I hope so! It’s my whole life! Are 
you kidding me? At the ICA when they 
were asking my credentials — which | 
hadn’t done in years because I had 
always worked for myself — they took 
my social-security number and my date 
of birth and this lovely young lady 
looked at me and she said, “You are the 
newest person to be hired here and 
you're the oldest.” And I said, ‘Thanks a 
lot.” The newest and the oldest. I’m 55. 

And I still do independent art houses 
other than the Nickelodeon. I do the 
Avon in Providence. A movie house in 
Ithaca, New York, near Cornell. One 
near Smith College. I owned for about 15 
years a small movie house in the 
Berkshires, called Images, in 
Williamstown. And I just sold that this 
past year, It’s being remodeled. It’s going 
to re-open, and I’m still going to book it. 
The person who helped save the movie 
house is Christopher Reeve. Superman! 
So I’m going to be Superman’s booker. 
Which is almost as much fun as owning a 
movie house. That'll be fun. 0 
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Prima ballerina assoluta 
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by Lloyd Schwartz 


Taking a curtain call at the end of Vienna Waltzes: just possibly the greatest dancer who ever lived 


uzanne Farrell, probably | the 
3 greatest dancer Balanchine ever 

worked with (which may make her 
the greatest dancer who ever lived), has 
just retired from New York City Ballet. 
She’s certainly the most beloved dancer 
of my generation. 

She was in the very first City Ballet 
performance I ever saw. It was the 
Saturday matinee of January 6, 1962, at 
New York’s City Center (I still have the 
program): the ballet was Balanchine’s 
version of Swan Lake; the Swan Queen 
was Violette Verdy; and Farrell, who 
must have been all of 16, was one of the 
21 swans in the corps. That was the 
season she joined NYCB, right out of the 
School of American Ballet. 

She didn’t stay in the corps long. Later 
that year, she danced her first solo role, 
the Dark Angel in’ Balanchine’s 
Serenade. A year later, she replaced 
principal dancer Diana Adams a week 
before the premiere of Balanchine’s 
complex Movements for Piano and 
Orchestra (Stravinsky's remarkable late 
attempt at serial music). Eight months 
later, Balanchine made Meditation, a 
super-romantic Tchaikovsky pas de 
deux, especially for Farrell and Jacques 
d’Amboise. In an officially starless com- 
pany, she was the newest and fastest- 
rising star. In 1965, at the gala premiere of 
Balanchine’s Don Quixote, she danced 
Dulcinea opposite Balanchine himself as 
the knight of La Mancha. 

Balanchine, it’s clear, was in love with 
her. And who wasn’t? She was the 
embodiment of his ideal: long-legged, 
enchantingly pretty, uncannily musical, 
and she seemed capable of doing any- 
thing he wanted. Everything was large 
and rich, flowing and clear. Her ex- 
tensions and arabesques were deeper, 
maybe more pointedly dramatic and 
expressive than an arabesque had ever 
been. Her multiple pirouettes and off- 
center turns took one’s breath away, not 
only with their daring but with their 


musicality. There was never any display 
for the sake of display. Every gesture, 
every phenomenal new technical feat 
was there to serve the music, to serve the 
choreography, to serve Mr. B. 

Farrell’s dancing had a _ profound 
seriousness. Yet in roles like the 
dancehall girl in Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue (originally choreographed by 
Balanchine for Rodgers & Hart’s On Your 
Toes in 1936), or as a gypsy in 
Balanchine’s Brahms-Schoenberg 
Quartet and Tzigane (Ravel), she could 
let her hair down and kick up her heels 
with witty self-irony. 

One of Farrell’s great achievements 
was to reveal new beauties and depths in 
earlier roles created by Balanchine for 
others. The Adagio of Symphony in C 
(Bizet) became unimaginably sublime 


Dance 


with her weightless, almost floating 
backward falls (in an extraordinary 
interview in Ballet Review, she explained 
precisely how, by inhaling and exhaling 
at certain moments, she created the 
illusion of slow motion in those falls). 
The grave yet erotic grace of her extreme 
contortions gave the pas de deux of 
Stravinsky’s Agon an aching intensity. 
As Sanguinic in the cosmic Four 
Temperaments, she was overwhelming 
in her world-embracing grandeur. As 
Terpsichore, Muse of: Dance, in 
Balanchine’s 1928 masterpiece, Apollo, 
she was tenderly intimate and playful, 
yet with a moving air of solemnity. 
Over and over, Balanchine cast her as 
his Muse figure, from Dulcinea in Don 
Quixote and Titania in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream to the classical “white” 
Tchaikovsky princess (a “Waking 
Beauty”) in the concluding Diamonds 
section of jewels and Eurydice in 
Chaconne; from the comic comman- 








dante of a troup of WRENS (Women’s 
Royal Naval Service) in. Union Jack to 


Robert Schumann's. “inspiration” .in 


Davidsbiindlertanze, one of Balanchine's 
last masterpieces. - 

And in the complex central role of 
Mozartiana, which begins with Farrell in 
a black tutu praying, she is virtually 
Balanchine's surrogate. She seemed to be 
improvising this ferociously intricate, 
profoundly moving choreography as she 
danced. (Farrell, like Balanchine, is de- 
voutly religious. Once, before a per- 
formance of Mozartiana at Saratoga, the 
suddenly rising curtain caught her in the 
act of crossing herself.) 

One of the most painful conflicts of 
Farrell's life must have been the period 
after her marriage to NYCB dancer Paul 
Mejia (now director of the Fort Worth 
Ballet). Balanchine’s jealousy (in the 
tradition of his own master, Diaghilev, 
toward his star dancer, Nijinsky) led him 
to ignore the talented Mejia. Finally 
Farrell had no choice but to resign. 

In 1970 she became a member of 
Maurice Béjart’s Ballet of the 20th 
Century. A meeting with Balanchine in 
1974 led to a rapprochement. She re- 
turned to the company in Symphony in 
C. It was immediately apparent that this 
experience had deepened her art. She 
told an interviewer: “Whatever the cir- 
cumstances — no matter with what 
company, which choreographer, 
whether I think the ballet above or 
beneath me — I’m not going to wink at 
the audience to let.them in on anything. 
I'm a big card player, you know. And 
whatever the hand I’m dealt, I play for 
blood.” 

The first time I ever spoke to Farrell 
was at City Ballet’s summer home in 
Saratoga, seven years ago. The season 
before, I’d seen one of her increasingly 
rare appearances in Four Temperaments, 
and she‘d restored the original ending — 
a great lift-off into the wings on the 
shoulders of her partner. I had to write to 


w»her, to ask about what, she’d done, on 


whose advice or authority. I didn’t really 
expect an answer. 

Now there we both were, at a pause in 
an open rehearsal at Saratoga. Knees 
trembling, I approached her, apologized 
for disturbing her, and asked my ques- 
tion about Four Temperaments. “Oh, 
you're from Boston!” she exclaimed. She 
remembered my letter, was delighted 
that I'd noticed, apologized for never 
answering her mail, and went on to 
explain that she simply danced the part 
the. way she learned it. No one had told 
her to do it any other way. And of course, 
that was the ending that made the most 
musical and dramatic sense. Then she 
went on to confide, as if we were old 
friends, how much she was missing 
Balanchine, who was ill at the time (it 
was the first summer he’d ever missed at 
Saratoga), and how worried she was 
about him. 

Her dancing eventually began to take 
an increasing toll on her body. Nearly 
three years ago, she agreed to hip 
surgery, which she described as “an 
interesting experience, both physically 
and morally.” Probably no one thought 
she’d ever dance again. But she made 
another heroic return. Her long-time 
partner, Peter Martins (now ballet master 
in chief of NYCB), created a delectable 
tribute to her, Sophisticated Lady, to 
music by Duke Ellington (which besides 
the title tune included “Solitude” and, 
ironically, “Don’t Get Around Much 
Anymore”). This year, she was spinning 
on pointe in Martins’s Michael Torke 
ballet, Echo. 

But it was clear that it would be 
dangerous for her to continue. With a 
replaced hip, she could no longer do her 
daredevil Balanchine extensions, 
balances, and turns. At her glowing 
farewell performance last. Sunday, she 
danced Sophisticated Lady with Martins 
(emerging Once again from his own self- 
imposed exile as a dancer). In her low-cut 
black dress and high heels, she delighted 
in vamping the entire male chorus (in a 
diagonal row), then choosing to dance 
only with Martins, who got‘her devastat- 
ing backbends and teasingly jazzy toe- 
tapping all to himself..This.was ballrgom 
dancing raised‘to some irresistible nth 
degree. Farrell once said she'd love to do 
a musical. Sophisticated -Lady suggests 
she could,still be a Broadway star. 


Buta Farrell farewell. had td, inciBde 
Balanchine, and the evening ended with 
‘Vienna Waltzés, Balanchine's’ 19 t- 
of-thousands spectacular, iti which Far- 


" rell was once again the soul, the still 


center. She's the ingenue at a grand ball, 
dancing to the waltz music from Der 
Rosenkavalier with an imaginary part- 
ner, who appears fleetingly through the 
force of her imagination. 

But this is not a conventional pas de 
deux. In a strange ballet Balanchine made 
for Farrell in 1968, Pithoprakta (music by 
Xenakis), she did a complex pas de deux 
in which she and her partner never 
touched! Her impossible balances were 
actually independent of any support. 
Vienna Waltzes is another tribute to the 
powerfully private, isolated Farrell. At 
the end of her solo, the music sweeps her 
like a comet into the wings in one of her 
most heartbreaking unsupported deep 
backbends, her arms stretched out be- 
hind her. When she returns, she’s be- 
come absorbed into the masses of 
swirling black-and-white clad dancers. 

Her final Balanchine performance was 
one of her very greatest. No hint of 
diminished flexibility or power. No 
suggestion that she was dancing for 
anyone other than herself and Mr. B., or 
not giving herself to what she calls “the 
‘now’ of it, the zero-hour countdown 
Now of it.” No winking. 

At the curtain call, amid the cheers 
(Mikhail Baryshnikov, Jacques 
d’Amboise, and Edward Villella con- 
tributing to the standing ovation) and 
tears, she turned and waved goodbye to 
the company surrounding her, 
Balanchine’s company. Cascades of 
white roses rained down non-stop from 
the balconies. Kisses and bouquets from 
general director and company founder 
Lincoln Kirstein (just retired) and Martins 
(his roses were red). 

And this wasn’t about to let up soon. 
Not only because we wanted her to 
know how much she’s meant to us, but 
because it was so hard to let her go. She 
seemed to want to lose herself among the 
dancers and stage hands who were also 
still applauding, but someone kept lead- 
ing her back to the center of the stage. 
“There'll never be anyone like her,” 
someone nearby remarked. It’s the fate of 
a great artist to be a creature apart. O 
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Clara belles 


The real stars of Boston Ballet’s Nutcracker 


‘by Janine Parker 


ian Holmes, Elizabeth Murray, and 

Emma Berndt sat on the couch, in 

between rehearsals, and talked 
about what it’s like to have a lead role in 
Boston Ballet's Nutcracker. The long 
hours, the years of practice leading up to 
this, the different parts they’ve danced in 
The Nutcracker. The dues they've paid, 
dues that have finally paid off with the 
role of a lifetime, the one they’ve been 
working toward. 

Sugar Plum Fairy, right? 

Wrong. 

We're talking Clara here, the quin- 
tessential, all-important little girl, who 
saves the Nutcracker by throwing her 
shoe at the Mouse King. Indeed, in some 
circles (mainly the parents of Nutcracker 
children), Clara is considered more im- 
portant than Sugar Plum. Clara ties the 
whole thing together; without her, we'd 
have only that stupid wooden soldier to 
look at. And just what exactly is a Sugar 
Plum Fairy anyway? 

The Nutcracker, based on the story by 
E.T.A. Hoffmann, is the best-known and 
best-loved of all ballets. For Boston 
Ballet, as for most companies, it’s by far 
the most important production of the 
year, financially and publicity-wise. Last 
year, some 150,000 ple saw the 
Boston Ballet production. More than 200 
children augment the company, splitting 
the 44 performances into three complete- 
ly separate casts — both to give as many 
children as possible the opportunity to 
perform and to give their parents an 
opportunity to rest. 

One reason The Nutcracker is so well 
loved is that it’s so easy to follow — you 
don’t- have to be a balletomane. Take 
Tchaikovsky‘s music, for example. Who 
doesn’t start tapping his or her foot 
during the opening party scenes, with 
their marches and polkas? Or waltz with 
the Waltz of the Flowers? Or hum along 
to the Russian trepak? (Hey, I know that 


-tune — the Friskies Buffet cat com- 


mercial, right?”) 

And then there’s Clara, who steals 
hearts as well as scenes. Some choreo- 
graphers, like Mikhail Baryshnikov in his 
American Ballet Theatre version, have 
chosen to. present Clara on the brink of 
womanhood. Not only does Gelsey 
Kirkland’s Clara fall in love with the 
Nutcracker Prince (Baryshnikov 


__ himself), she seems to have caught the 


eye of her godfather, Papa Drosselmeier. 
It borders on incest — if I want those 
kinds of complications, I'll. go.and see 
Romeo and Juliet. 

No, I like my Nutcracker served with 


"as much sugar and marzipan as possible. 


And lots of dancing, of course. Boston 
Ballet's version is light in spirit and heavy 
on the dancing. This Clara is a sweet 
young girl, one who can’t possibly wait 
to open her presents. Her Godfather 
Drosselmeier is hardly a dirty old man — 
he’s just a little eccentric. And boy, does 
he know some magic tricks! Anyone who 
turns up his or her nose at this holiday 
tradition is truly a Scrooge. 

Lian Holmes, Elizabeth Murray, and 
Emma Berndt, ages 12, 11, and 11, talk as 
if they’d been doing this forever. In a 
way, they have. They've all been dancing 
in some form since the tender age of 
three, and they've been performing 
almost as long. You can see the maturing 
effect this has had on them: it’s indicated 
in their posture, their clear, articulate 
speech, and their attentiveness and 
politeness. You forget that they are little 
girls until, bang! there’s the sound of 
giggling, threefold. 

All are in different classes at the ballet 
school. (Each class is distinguished by 


3 


Elizabeth Murray, Emma Berndt, Lian Holmes: experienced and professional, but also little girls 


the color of the leotard its members wear; 
hence the girl with the royal-blue leotard 
may be more admired than the girl in the 
lavender, and so‘on.) Do they get along? 
A unanimous “Yeah” and J/ots of giggles. 

Lian, soft-spoken and sweet-cheeked, 
danced Clara last year, so she’s the least 
nervous of the three; she feels “more 
relaxed to act more this time ... I don’t 
need to think about the steps as much 
this year.” She and Emma feel that their 
hard work landed them the coveted role; 
Elizabeth boils it down to “luck,” after 
which confession she releases a big sigh. 

The celebrity life, however, isn’t 
always all it’s cracked up to be: the 
rehearsal hours are long, and at $1 per 
performance, the pay is nothing to write 
home about. And how do you play a 
character like Clara in a story that is not 
plausible in today’s cynical world? Just as 
in The Wizard of Oz, the big question in 
The Nutcracker is, “Was it a dream or did 
it really happen?” Off stage, these girls 
don’t quite believe in it; but when the 
costumes, the scenery, the lighting, and 
the magic all come together, they're apt 
to leave reality behind. 

Drosselmeier remains the biggest mys- 
tery to them. “I don’t know what to 
think. I don’t know if I should think of 


ja — é : 


Lian Holmes in costume: more relaxed to act this time 


him as a nice uncle, or if he’s mysterious. 
I never know,” Lian says. Elizabeth is 
reminded of her father, who “does a los 
of magic tricks.” Her dad can’t seem to 
make their Christmas tree grow, how- 
ever. Even if the girls can’t figure 
Drosselmeier out, they do know the 
value of his presence. ‘Sometimes I try to 
practice dances without the 
Drosselmeier, and it doesn’t work,” 
explains Emma. 

The magical tree, along with the 
transformation of the Nutcracker into a 
live man, sweeps the audience complete- 
ly into the fantasy. On stage, it’s a whole 
different ballgame, since every rope and 
stagehand is visible. These pros are 
astonished when someone — an adult, at 
that — asks them how it’s all done. 

Yet as experienced and professional as 
these girls are, they do have their dreams. 
Although it’s hard for them to imagine 
the next step after Clara, roles like the 
Dew Drop Fairy and Sugar Plum Fairy 
are tantalizing. Emma and Elizabeth 
aren’t too sure about Dew Drop, how- 
ever. “The Waltz of the Flowers is so 
long!” is Emma’s complaint. Elizabeth is 
just being practical. “When I get older, I'd 
love to be Dew Drop, but if I had bad toes 
and didn’t want to be en pointe, I think 
I'd rather do something else.” Just for the 
record. 

Their favorite dances are the Russian 
Trepak, the Chinese (“Tea”), the Arabian 
(“Coffee”), and of course Mother Ginger, 
who, in case you forget, is the lady with 
the big hoop skirt who carries her flock of 
tittle children inside — this ballet’s 
version of the Old Woman Who Lived in 
a Shoe. The girls hold Mother Ginger 
dear to them, as they have all been under 
her skirts at one point or another. 

And they have their idols too. Jennifer 
Gelfand, the much-praised 18-year-old, 
is one favorite (“She’s young and she’s 
nice and she’s amazing”); Carla Stallings 
and Kyra Strasberg also receive mention. 
The grown-up ballerinas seem rather 
intimidating, so it’s not often that even a 
Clara will seek them out for a little chat, 
but Lian says that “once in a while they'll 
come over and give us hints.” She adds 
that once “Jennifer Gelfand came up and 
gave me, like, a tip, and that was like, 
wow!” 

These girls are deserving of some 
admiration themselves. So your 
Christmas list should include at least one 
visit to The Nutcracker to get a glimpse at 
the young talent of Lian, Elizabeth, and 
Emma, as well as all the other hard- 
working and, let's face it, adorable 
children. It'll be a welcome break in your 
holiday hustle and bustle. And to those 
who aren’t moved by The Nutcracker, 
bah humbug! + 0 
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Sarah 


speaks 
Brumgart explains 
Silent White Dances 


by Bronwyn Mills 


exas again. A couple weeks ago, 
} Pat Graney showed up in Boston 


with her Houston-birthed Jesus 
Loves the Little Cowgirls. This time, it is 
Austin’s Sarah Brumgart who’s coming 
to town; but she won't be delivering the 
whoop and holler that we Easterners 
think of when we imagine life in the 
wide open spaces. For several years, in 
fact, Brumgart has kept a virtual vow of 
silence on stage. with her Silent White 
Dances, a series of improvisations done 
solo, to no accompaniment, and 
numbered sequentially. She is now up to_ 
numbers 17 and 18, and it is these two 
that Dance Umbrella will be presenting 
her in here in Boston next weekend. 

Brumgart makes use of an ac- 
cumulated discipline acquired from years 
as a prize-winning gymnast, a dancer 
with Laura Dean in New York, a long- 
time practitioner of Hatha Yoga and a 
follower of Swami Rama of the Hima- 
layan Institute. Dressed in a _ white 
unitard and standing against a white 
backdrop, she begins Silent White 
Dances from a meditative, “still point of 
white silence.” Without lighting, without 
extravagant costumes or staging, and 
without music to draw your attention 
from her, she appears immobilized, 
stable. 

Soon, though, an imperceptible “vibra- 
tion” (her terminology) or release of 
energy disturbs the self-contained figure. 
An arm flutters, a toe quivers, Brumgart 
gesticulates erratically, sometimes with 
racing intensity. If you are near enough, 
you can hear her breath; otherwise, you 
sense a fierce emanation, dancing 
plutonium. 

Brumgart will also break her vow of 
silence with the world premiere of The 
Inquiry. Although it retains an element 
of chance, just as a jazz concert does, it is 
among her more “finished” improvisa- 
tional pieces. Not that you’d be wrong to 
associate it with American improvisa- 
tional music, for she'll have with her 
composer/percussionist David Yoken. 


* 


Also a former member of Laura Dean’s 
Dancers and Musicians, Yoken comes 
with a remarkable assortment of “instru- 
ments”: gongs from Korea, a tam- 
bourine-like instrument with bells from 
the USSR, something that resembles one 
end of a kid’s tin-can walkie-talkie that 
he plays like a stringed instrument (he 
made it in imitation of one from 
Yugoslavia.) Inspired by a poem about 
the human being’s passage from child to 
spirit, Yoken plays these peculiar instru- 
ments and Brumgart creates kinesthetic 
archetypes. In a flame-red unitard and 
purple belt, she dances rhythmically, 
then contrapuntally against the music. 


A fierce emanation, dancing plutonium 





Yoken shifts from tight rhythms to a 
totally arrhythmic line. Brumgart becom- 
es a wailing horn, a hollow reed played 


by kinesthesis, and astoundingly, 
another line in the music. 

Intrigued by this contrasting menu of 
sound and silence, | asked Brumgart 
about her return to the sonic. “It’s an 
appetite, a taste, that’s kinesthetic in this 
case. My senses want a different/new 
sensual experience. I also find that there 
are a lot more musicians than dancers 
doing my kind of work — improvisation 
— and these musicians have a great deal 
of experience.” 

I pointed out that she has also said 


music is too distracting for dance. 
“Yes,” she agreed, “I can be complete- 
ly taken in by music. It also affects the 
people in the audience. They confuse the 
music with the dance. For example, they 
may see some really mediocre work and 
think it’s great because the music is so 
good. For dancers who use music all the 
_ time, I think it interferes — most dancers 
don’t know their own original dance. 

. “Remember, my work comes out of the 
‘60s minimalist tradition, and that partly 
explains my interest in silence. That 
silence has helped me find ‘my’ dance. 

. After all, another of the important things 
about that tradition — don’t you think? 
— was that it also emphasized originality 
and finding your own form. Now I've 
gotten to a place where I feel I can go 
back to music and still keep what I’ve 
gained from my silent work.” 

“And you've always danced solo?” 
“L am primarily a solo dancer. You 
know the expression in ballet that refers 

‘to the group of dancers, corps-de ballet? 
Corps means body. Well, I feel like my 
body is a complete dance company, and 
orchestra, and I don’t feel I need to work 
with other bodies. In fact, I sometimes 
feel overwhelmed by the amount of 
information I’ve gotten from my single 
body.” 

“So then how do you improvise?” 

“Sometimes when I perform, the work 
I present is ‘finished’; sometimes it's 
done pretty much on the spot. I try to 
come to the dance with no preconceived 
idea, spontaneously. I try to get myself 
centered and move from the inside out. I 
do this every day, say, as a part of my 
practice, and after working like this for a 
while, a form might appear; a part might 
emerge that | will then develop further, 
go into deeper. I try to let the movement 
happen, rather than impose something 
on my body from the outside.” 

“When do you know you're finished?” 

“It’s a Western notion, ‘How to present 

art.’ Improvisation is more informal, 
more like a ritual, a tribal situation, 

without neat packaging. And when | 
improvise, I have to be true to what my 

‘appetite’ is — what intrigues me. I have 

to be involved, interested, and absorbed, 
in what I-am doing. It’s developing an 
awareness of ‘Now.’ You follow your 
interest; then, as I tell my students, you 
stop doing something when you are no 
longer truthfully involved with it’ © 0 


dite 





(Sarah Brumgart will perform Friday 
and Saturday at 8 p.m. at Suffolk 
University’s C. Walsh Theatre, 55 Tem- 
ple Street, Boston. For more information, 
call Dance Umbrella at 491-7377.) 





Of AIDS and art 


Why they really do go together 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


he World Health Organization has 
] declared today, December 1, 


World AIDS Day; and the national 
arts community has responded by band- 
ing together for “A Day Without Art.” 

In New England, more than 40 visual- 
arts organizations will be taking part. 
Some, like the Kingston Gallery, will be 
dark. Some, like the Museum of Fine Arts 
and the List Visual Arts Center at MIT, 
will be displaying panels of the NAMES 
Project/AIDS Memorial Quilt. 

The Harvard University Art Museums 
are setting up in the Fogg courtyard a 
display of empty chairs representing 
individuals known by staff members to 
have been affected by AIDS. The In- 
stitute of Contemporary Art is sponsor- 


Critical 
mass 


ing’ a slide presentation and discussion 
with Nicholas Nixon and James Hansen, 
two artists whose work deals with AIDS. 
Mobius will cancel one performance and 
hold a 24-hour midnight-to-midnight 
vigil, during which all the names on the 
AIDS quilt will be read. The Boston 
Center for the Arts will be showing the 
documentary Common Threads: Stories 
from the Quilt. And a number of spaces 
will be offering educational video 
presentations and special readings and 
concerts and exhibits. 

I have nothing but praise for the idea 








of a World AIDS Day. Indeed, every day 
should be World AIDS Day (not to 
mention World Hunger Day and World 
Shelter Day). 

Yet at first I was a little mystified by 
the concept of “A Day Without Art.” 
AIDS is a threat to life; and, the Globe's 
Living/Arts section notwithstanding, I’m 
used to thinking about art and life as 
opposites, not partners. Art holds up to 
us. what we really are, as opposed to 
what, in life, we seem to be. Art brings 
out the best in us, whereas life often 
brings out the worst. Art asks the right 
questions; life has to provide the (often 
wrong) answers. Art, it sometimes seems, 
is what enables us to rise above life. 
Where in life can you find the beauty of a 
Giorgione Venus, or a Keats ode, or a 
Schumann fantasy? 

Now I see that there’s an answer to 
that question: in Giorgione, in Keats, in 
Schumann. Without life, there are no 
artists, and without artists, there’s no art. 
Imagine how much poorer you'd be if 
AIDS had carried off your favorite artists. 
Imagine if we had no paintings by 
Giorgione, no poems by Keats, no music 
by Schumann. 

Think of syphilis as the AIDS of earlier 
centuries. Then imagine how much 
richer we'd be if syphilis hadn't driven 
Schumann mad. Or Nietzsche. Or maybe 
van Gogh. 

Think of what tuberculosis has done to 
artists. Imagine what Keats might have 
written if he hadn't died at age 25. Think 
of what the Bronté sisters might have 
given us. What Chopin might have 


composed. 





The NAMES Project: imagine Schumann here, or Keats, or Giorgione. 


Imagine what Giorgione would have 
painted if the plague hadn't claimed him 
in his early 30s. For that matter, imagine 
what Shakespeare wouldn’t have written 
if the plague that swept London in the 
late 16th and early 17th centuries had 
swept him away as well. 

Some people would have you believe 
that real artists are.too important to get 
AIDS. Their ancestors probably believed 
that real artists were too important to get 
cancer, or syphilis, or tuberculosis, or the 
plague. Throughout history, deadly dis- 
eases have carried off all sorts of people, 
important and unimportant (if any per- 
son can be unimportant). Popes, 
emperors, generals, tax collectors, prosti- 
tutes, ditch diggers. And artists. 

Despite the stigmas of sex and 
homosexuality that have been attached 
to it, AIDS is no different. It has claimed 
real artists from Rock Hudson to Robert 
Mapplethorpe; and if it isn’t given the 
proper attention, it will take more real 
and more-important ones. Just as artistic 
genius can strike in the most unlikely 
places (think of Shakespeare’s unpromis- 


ing origins, or van Gogh’s, or even Bobby 
Fischer's), so can AIDS. 

Remember, too, that it takes more than 
an artist to make art. Artists don’t create 
art out of nothing, or even out of other 
artists. The world is their material, and 
also their audience. You can’t search out 
the meaning of life unless there are 
people around to live it. And you can’t 
argue — as most artists would like to do 
— that life has meaning, is important, as 
long as people are simply allowed to die. 

Every death means less art. That's 
why there will be more days without 
art, until we can celebrate “A Day 
Without AIDS.” O 





(Arts organizations and AIDS infor- 
mation groups are invited to submit 
names of artists and individuals active in 
the art world who died of AIDS in 1989. 
Send information to the Phoenix AIDS 
Project, c/o Robin Dougherty, Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215, or FAX it to (617) 536-1463. We 
regret that we cannot take information 
over the phone.) 
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RICHARD FELDMAN/AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 


Lou Ferguson and Karen Evans-Kandel: like Beckett's Vladimir and Estragon, they define and hound each other. 


Witnesses for the persecution 
Athol Fugard decries the beloved country, again 


by Carolyn Clay 


BOESMAN AND LENA, by Athol 
Fugard. Directed by Tazewell Thomp- 
son. Scenery designed by James 
Leonard Joy. Costumes by Amanda J. 
Klein. Lighting by Roger Meeker. With 
Lou Ferguson, Karen Evans-Kandel, 
and Thomas Anderson. Presented by 
the Huntington Theatre Company at 
the Boston University Theatre through 
December 24. 


thol Fugard’s Boesman and Lena 
A has its roots in South Africa’s 

mudflats, but its branches reach 
into Beckett country. In the beginning, 
the title characters, mixed-race vagrants 
in a country where color is destiny, 
arrive at a desolate place, their meager 
home in pieces on their backs — like a 
snail’s, but requiring assembly. “Here?” 
asks Lena of Boesman, as they prepare 
to set up housekeeping in the muddy 
middle of nowhere. Then she tries to 
figure out where — forget why — 
“here” is. 

This play, written in the late ‘60s as 
part of a trilogy that also includes The 
Blood Knot and Hello and Goodbye, may 
be Fugard’s bleakest and most poignant 
exploration of the human condition as 
exacerbated by apartheid. The characters 
of The Blood Knot are black brothers, one 
of whom passes for white; those of Hello 
and Goodbye are lower-class white 
siblings. Boesman and Lena are “col- 
oured” — the ultimate outcasts, yoked to 
each other like skunk and stink. Like 
Beckett's Vladimir and Estragon, they 
define and bound each other. Says the 
garrulous Lena, who has followed her 
“man” on trek after trek, from bivouac to 
bivouac, “Boesman’s back, that’s the 
scenery in my world.” 

Fugard did not set out, like many a 
modern playwright, to ape Waiting for 
Godot. His notebooks are filled with the 
sightings of real Boesmans and Lenas, 
rooting for prawns and, presumably, 
dignity. These nomads, their shanties 
routinely bulldozed by “the white man,” 
must then take the broken pieces to new 
ground, as Boesman and Lena have done 
as the play begins. Life for them is an 
endless circle of encampments — 


Redhouse, Veeplaas, Missionvale, 
Korsten, the river Swartops (in whose 
swampy bed their corrugated shack now 
shivers). And the play’s specificity makes 
it that much harder to bear. It does not, 
however, make it about homelessness, or 
wife-beating, or social injustice — any 
more than Godot is about a missed 
appointment. 

“Ontological insecurity,” Fugard calls 
the play’s deeper subject, in his 
notebooks. Lena, frantic that her life be 
“witnessed,” defies Boesman by inviting 
a moribund old African in out of the 
riverbed cold, to share their meager 
campfire. This “kaffir,” on his last legs, 
doesn’t speak their language but, like a 
pet parrot, he repeats her name. More 
important, he observes the bruises this 
battered woman has come to regard as 
badges of her very existence. Speaking of 
Boesman’s pummeling (the latest ad- 
ministered that morning when she 
dropped “the empties,” a major source of 
the foraging couple’s income), she re- 
marks, “When I feel it, I know I’m Lena.” 

By now, you’ve no doubt caught on 
that Boesman and Lena — as Kris 
Kristofferson says of George Segal in 
Blume in Love — ain’t no day at the 
beach. But Fugard, though he’s dipped 
his pen again and again into the tragedy 
of his homeland, has never turned out a 
more brutally affecting play. Only The 
Island, written in collaboration with the 
actors John Kani and Winston Ntshona 
(and set on the notorious Robben Island), 
is as merciless. These two pieces — 
though grounded in the political reality 
Fugard rightly regards as the root of most 
evil — are less documentaries than 
crucibles. It’s no wonder they’re so 
seldom performed. (The Island was 
given a wrenching staging, several 
seasons back, by TheaterWorks, but | 
hadn’t seen Boesman and Lena since 
1977, at Trinity Rep.) 

The Huntington Theatre Company, 
then, qualifies as a brave corporate soul, 
to put its audience through this deeply 
disturbing work. It could easily acquire 
the same political points with an elo- 
quent but easier-listenin’ Fugard piece 
like A Lesson from Aloes or ‘Master 


Harold’... and the boys. What's a shame 
is that the production, though forceful, is 
so infernally remote and prettified. 

The South African accents are authen- 
tic-sounding, which adds to the crude 
poeticism of the play. The stage picture, 
with its muffled sunset deepening into 
night and then rekindling, is appropriate- 
ly vast and bare — devoid, as Lena puts 
it, “of even a bush to make it your own 
size.” And the ending, in which the 
couple hike in voluminous silhouette, 
seemingly going nowhere as they over- 
take themselves, is breathtaking. But the 
performance, particularly by Karen 
Evans-Kandel as Lena, fails to get to the 
visceral core of a play that should be as 
agonizing as metaphoric. 

Arena Stage artistic associate Tazewell 
Thompson, who staged this Boesman, 


Theater 


recently directed the original Off Broad- 
way Lena, Ruby Dee, in an all-black 
production of The Glass Menagerie. Here 
he’s stuck with an actress who, though 
not untalented, seems too young and too 
well-manicured for the middle-aged 
scrounger at the ends of Boesman’s fists. 
This Lena hasn’t been any closer to 
mudflats or fisticuffs than I have. 
Moreover, her performance — and the 
play is almost a monologue, Boesman 
being a coiled-up man of few civil words 
— seems not unintelligent but forced. 
Lena talks of poundings and poop holes 
and bearing stillborn children, but at the 
Huntington there’s nothing earthy, 
nothing primal or hoary, about her. Until 








.the very end, when she rises to the 


occasion of Lena’s one act of defiance, 
Evans-Kandel’s just a young, pretty 
woman who got thrown out of her condo 
last week. 

Lou Ferguson’s Boesman is better, as is 
Thomas Anderson’s Old African (who, 
with his chiseled face and narrow beard, 
looks like Athol Fugard on a bygone- 
days bender). As Fugard himself has 
commented, if he’d set out to write a 
social drama about the fate of the 


dispossessed, he’d have created a more 
attractive dispossessee than Boesman. 
Beaten down and humiliated by a system 
that forces him to kowtow, he turns his 
wrath on Lena, beating her identity in 
and her “‘daylights” out. (Thompson sees 
the emasculation of the black male by a 
white-supremacist society, and_ the 
domestic havoc that wreaks, as a major 
element of the play.) Ferguson is both 
menacing and pathetic — neither the 
bullying to which he subjects his mate 
nor the cheap wine he swigs as an 
anesthetic can blot out his Boesman’s 
awareness of himself as human flotsam. 
But neither can that awareness 
‘ameliorate the monstrousness to which 
unrequited rage reduces him. 


The tragedy of Boesman and Lena is 


that they take so little comfort from each 
other. Beckett’s Vladimir and Estragon at 
least have the good fortune to spin their 
turnips on a bit of godforsaken earth 
that’s not South Africa. Boesman and 
Lena are a microcosm of the only world 
they know — that of oppressor and 
oppressed. The only power they have is 
to threaten to leave each other and then 
not do it. Yet Fugard has called the play a 
“love story” — Romeo and Juliet featur- 
ing “an old raggedy-ass and his bitch, in 
the back yard of the world.” 

Toward the end, in the exchange 
closest to tenderness that the couple 
Share, Boesman and Lena pack up the 
shards of their shanty and prepare to 
move on. Boesman, in a fit, has point- 
lessly beaten the already dead Old 
African and fears repercussions. Lena has 
witnessed (indeed, engineered) the act, 
as if watching her own life in a mirror. 
Now Boesman, as an act of conciliation, 
sets the more disoriented Lena straight as 
to where they've been. “I know my 
way,” he says; “I know my world.” She 
repeats the place names like a litany, 
realizing at last that “it doesn’t explain 
anything.” 

“What am I to tell Mr. Godot, Sir?” 
asks the messenger boy toward the end 
of each act of Waiting for Godot. To 
which the reply is, “Tell him you saw 
us.” I’m seen; therefore | am. Boesman 
and Lena regard their shared life as 
“shit,” themselves as “rubbish” that 
refuses to be thrown out. Yet there is 
hope, for them, in having the travesty of 
their existence witnessed — by the 
mongrel Lena adopted at their last lean- 
to, by the Old African who keels over in 
the service, and by the audience. It’s the 
least, and quite possibly the most, we can 
do. 0 
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No holding back 


Clint Black looks to become the king of C&W 


by Ted Drozdowski 





“For as long as I can remember I know that if I wasn’t eating or sleeping, I was singing.” 


lint Black’s first album, Killin’ 
( Time, spent six weeks at the top 

of the country charts. It was 
bumped to number two a few weeks ago 
by Randy Travis’s No Holdin’ Back. Call 
that an act of self-defense, because the 
young, ruggedly handsome Black threat- 
ens to overtake Travis as country music's 
reigning male star. 

At 27, Black is already a veteran of the 
Carson show, Hee Haw, the Grand Ole 
Opry, Carnegie Hall, and last ‘week’s 
Macy’s Parade. And in May he became 
the first male country artist to have a 
number one hit with a debut single, “A 
Better Man,” in 15 years. 

But Black’s more than just another 
pretty, Merle Haggard-inspired voice. 
He’s also a talented songwriter, a down- 
home realist who can turn everyday 
details into deep truths with the econ- 
omy of a master storyteller. His best 
work, songs like “Nobody's Home” and 
“Killin’ Time,” is as poignant as Spring- 
steen’s. And that’s an appropriate com- 
parison. The survey cards RCA encloses 
with copies of Killin’ Time show that 
Black’s younger fans also buy records by 
pop powerhouses like Madonna and 


Run-D.M.C. All of which means that 
Black, not Travis, or Dwight Yoakam, or 
any Patsy Cline wanna-be, may prove to 
be the most important country artist to 
emerge in the ‘80s. 

Which suits Black just dandy. “Being a 
star was always my intention. All I ever 
wanted to do since I was little was play 
and sing. That's all I knew. When I got 
with Bill Hamm [Z.Z: Top’s manager] 
and RCA Records, | said, ‘Let‘s do it! 
We're gonna have a hit record!’ And it 
happened. Only after I started seeing all 
the statistics and all the people who had 
to work every day just to make it happen 
did I realize how much the odds were 
against me. But I’ve always had no doubt 
in myself. | knew I was gonna make it, 
though I thought I might be 40 and still 
trying.” 

No such luck. The times are right for 
Black. The.elements of Texas swing and 
steel-guitar-based honky-tonk that flow 


through the tight architecture of Killin’ 


,Time’s 10 songs put the black-stetsoned 
Black into the currently popular camp of 
the new traditionalists, a young breed of 
Nashville cat that grew up on the pre- 
countrypolitan sound of the ‘60s. For 


them, the saints are artists like Hank 
Williams, Patsy Cline, and Bob Wills, and 
the likes of George Jones, Merle Hag- 
gard, and Buck Owens wrote the Bible. 

“I'd have to say my first real idol was 
Merle Haggard,” says Black. “When I 
was four or five, my mother and my three 
older brothers were gathered around the 
radio and a voice came over that said, ‘All 
right now, we've got a woman out there 
in the west end of town callin’, and her 
boys aren’t gonna go to bed until they 
hear “Okie from Muskogee,” so here it 
is.’ That was my first real memory. But 
for as long as I can remember I know that 
if I wasn’t eating or sleeping I was 
singing.” 

He sang at barbecues behind his 
family’s Houston home; he sang for 
picnicking strangers in Bear Creek Park, 
just west of the city. And as a teenager he 
began playing bass in-his brother Kevin's 
Full House Band. He quit high school in 
his senior year to pursue his music. “As 
soon as I turned 18 and was old enough 
to work in bars, the Full House Band got 
a job at a club called the Honeycomb 
Corral in southwest Houston. I. wasn’t 
scared. We'd already played some. chili 


cook-offs and backyard ‘parties, and I just 
took to entertaining. When I'd sing, I 
could always feel the response, so 1 knew 
I was on to something.” 

Black was 19 when his brother’s group 
split up. He moved across the street from 
the Honeycomb to the Benton Springs 
club asa solo performer. “I just took the 
acoustic guitar and a harmonica and 
started playing all the songs I knew.” He 
spent six years playing alone in Hous- 
ton’s club circuit, mixing tunes by Jimmy 
Buffett, Waylon Jennings, Paul Simon, 
Merle Haggard, and, occasionally, Clint 
Black, in his sets. 

“I wasn’t writing a whole lot then. It 
wasn't yet a craft for me. A song had to 
come from inspiration, and then I 
wouldn’t write anything for months.” 

He grew disillusioned with club work 
fairly quickly. “In the nightclubs, a guy 
hires you to come in and help him sell 
alcohol. I’m not down on that particular- 
ly, but I wanted to sell records.” Black 
refused to work rooms thaf asked for the 


. Top 40 or well-worn hits. “I always 


insisted that I was gonna play what I 
wanted to play. I always had it in my 
mind that you can entertain people more 
with stuff they haven’t heard again and 
again, so if I played James Taylor, it 
wasn’t gonna be ‘Fire and Rain.’” 
When gigs were slow, Black took work 
in the oil fields, sold security systems, 
and became a “rod buster” — fashioning 


Music 

concrete reinforcements at construction 
sites by bending steel bars. “That was 
tough. There wasn’t a day that went by 
that I didn’t ask myself why I wasn’t out 
singing somewhere instead, and after 
about a year I walked away from it 
completely.” 

His luck got better when he met 
guitarist Hayden Nicholas, another 
Houston club player. They hit it off and 
started writing songs in Nicholas’s home 
studio. When they’d made a_ stack, of 
eight-track demos, Black knew the next 
step was finding a manager. He’d heard 
that Bill-Hamm, who handles. platinum 
blues-rockers Z.Z. Top, was the. best in 
ithe business, and Black, who’s never.set 
his sights, low, aimed to. find him, He.got 
\@,-tape.,,mto . the..,offices,. of. .Hamm’‘s 
Houston-based Lone Wolf Management 
via a local record promotions man. And 
when Hamm heard “Nobody’s Home,” 
he was hooked, 

Within days, Black was playing an 
impromptu concert in Hamm’s office. ‘I 
played: everything I'd written and then 
some for about three hours, and that was 
it. It wasn’t as if it needed to be discussed. 
He said, ‘Go write all the songs you can 
and. then we oughta take off running at 
country music as fast as we can.” 

Black and Nicholas wrote furiously. “I 
started thinking in term of an album, and 
getting together with Bill was. also 
inspiring. There were a few times I'd 
meet with him and I'd get so excited I'd 
run right over to Hayden’s and write a 


‘ song. Then working with Hayden on all 


the demo tapes, I guess that’s when it 
became.a craft.” 

«They also started assembling the band 
— Nicholas on guitars, Jeff Peterson on 
steel. guitar and dobro, fiddler John 
Permenter, bassist Jake Willemain, and 
drummer Dick Gay — that recorded 
Killin’ Time. “The way we worked. was 
that Hayden and I would have the music 
and lyrics written, and we'd arrange the 
song. Then we'd bring in the drummer 
with his drum machine and the bass 
player to work out the basic tracks. We'd 
record the drums and the bass lines. 
Once we got that down, Hayden and I 
would: work up the harmonies and 
scratch vocal track, and the acoustic 
guitar. Then the fiddle player and steel 
player would lay down their parts, 
Hayden would put on his guitar, and I'd 
come back to sing the lead vocal one 
more time — and that’s it.” 

Black drew directly on his influences 
during the sessions. “The quickest and 
easiest way to get what you want from 
your players is to give them a description 
of what it is you want to be hearing. Like, 
‘Play;some of that Waylon Jennings 
Telecaster,’ or ‘Duane Eddy guitar.’ If I 
tell Jeff to ‘give me’a little of that George 


‘Jones steel,’ he knows exactly what I’m 


talking about. 

“IT like to consider myself a melting pot 
of styles. I can pretty much sing them all 
when -it comes to country music. In 
country, the song pretty much dictates 
the style. I wouldn't sing ‘You're Gonna 














Leave Me Again’ like Hank [Williams] Jr., 
or ‘Killin’ Time’ like Merle, but you can 
hear the Merle in ‘You're Gonna Leave 
Me Again’ and ‘Better Man,’ and you can 
hear a song like ‘Killin’ Time’ lean more 
toward Hank Jr.” 

Still, Black’s selective diversity of 
country influences doesn’t explain his 
youth-market appeal, or why new gen- 
erations of listeners don’t seem to seek 
out older recordings after they hear 
players like Black, Yoakam, and k.d. lang 
recycle history. “I think the technology 
has a lot to do with it,” Black ventures. 
“For the most part, the traditional 
country albums we listen to from before 
the mid ‘70s were very far below the level 
of sound that pop music had. There's a 
lot of stuff that would have sounded 
dated even at the time it came out. 

“I think the lyrics and song subject 
matter also have. something to do with 
the popularity of country music today. 
Country music is storytelling, that’s it. If 
you're singing about a honky-tonk, the 
listener has to be able to relate to it, even 
if they’re not old enough to have been in 
one. You've got to have the kind of lyrics 
anyone can relate to: a kid in the sixth 
grade, someone down on the farm, or a 
guy in the 23rd floor of an office building. 

“I always try to concentrate on my 
lyrics and try to find as many different 
meanings for a line. You've got to aim for 
the radio, but it has to sound real to the 
variety of people in all different walks of 
life who listen to it.” 

Some of the realism in Black’s songs 
has been hard won. It took the break-up 
of a seven-year romance to prompt 
“Nobody's Home.” “I'd split up with my 
girlfriend in late ‘86, and on the first day 
of 1987 | moved into a new house. | had 
just woken up, I had the flu, the house 
was a wreck, I was having serious, 
serious regrets about this relationship. | 
called my dad and was talking to him on 
the phone — he’s a big George Jones fan 
— and he said, ‘Why don’t you take 
advantage of it and write ya a good 
Joneser?’ I hung up and started. writing, 
beginning with the idea of waking up in 
the’ morning and feeling really sick but 
having to go to work — which is pretty 
much where I was at.” 

He wrote: “Cup of coffee in the 
morning/Just food for the brain/I’ve 
‘been’ humb since our last goodbye/I 
‘haven't felt a thing/But now there’s pains 

fi my head/And pains in my chest/And I 
think I'm losing my hair/I'm a half aman 
with half a mind/To think you didn’t 
care.” 

“It hit the nail on the head for me,” 
says Black. ‘And the title came from that 
expression “The lights are on but no- 
body’s home.’ That's what a lot of my 
friends were saying about me at the time, 
I felt so low. I also think that whenever 
you use an expression that a lot of people 
use, they appreciate that, too. People can 
grab hold of familiar expressions in a 
song.” 

Black also pulled his hit “A Better 
Man” from the same emotional rubble. 
(There’s a happy ending, though. He and 
his lady got back together.) And “Killin’ 
Time” was written under genuinely 
brighter circumstances, despite its grim 
tale of a broken lover drinking his life 
away. “Hayden and me were just hangin’ 
around, waiting to make the record, 
waiting for it to come out, and Hayden 
just said to me, ‘Man, this killin’ time is 
killin’ me.’ 1 heard that and I knew we 
had ‘a song.” His partner's offhand 
remark became the first line of the 
“Killin’ Time” chorus. 

This whole story reads like a fairy tale: 
kid grows up dreaming of country 
stardom, pays some dues, makes some 
friends, turns the right heads, has a 
smash hit, appears on TV, plays sold-out 
shows all over the country, and rides 
down Broadway with a giant turkey in 
the Macy’s parade. But Black, in true 
country fashion, is as humble as he can 
be. 

“This is what I set out to do,” he says, 
“so I guess it’s not a surprise or anything. 
Not that much has changed in my life.- 
After the awards and my appearance on 
The Tonight Show, I get ized 
more, but not so much that I can’t put on 
my baseball cap and go anywhere. I’m 
not pouring a lot of money into my 
personal bank account. For the most part 
it’s the traveling. I'm really not used to 
living out of a bag. When I looked at the 
tour itinerary at the beginning of the 
year, I couldn't believe I was gorina live 
through all of it. I couldn’t believe I could 
sing through that many nights in a row. 
But I did. And then I got up in the 
morning to sign autographs at Wal- 
Mart.” 0 








Country cooking 


New releases: Randy Travis, Maura O'Connell, and more 


by Ted Drozdowski 


ere’s the lowdown on some 
current and upcoming country 
releases: 

@ Maura O'Connell's Helpless Heart 
(Warner Bros.) is one of the year’s more 
unusual country albums. That’s because 
the clarion-voiced singer’s sense of tra- 
dition spans two continents. She’s the 
former vocalist of Ireland’s Dé Danann, 
which explains how banjo and flat- 
picked guitar came to rub elbows with 
uilleann pipes on the bouncy “Can't Stop 
the Girl,” and why the flute gets to 
hobnob with slide dobro and pedal steel 
on the title track. ; 

O'Connell is a vivid, wide-ranging 
song interpreter with a hint of an accent, 
and she works wonders with material as 
rich as Nancy Griffith’s ‘Trouble in the 
Fields,” a tale of how a collapsing farm 
strengthens the bond of the husband and 
wife who run it. Occasionally the ar- 
rangements come on too slick-and- easy, 
but a crack team of young Nashville 
hotdogs — fretman Mark O’Connor, 
dobromeister Jerry Douglas, steel player 
Rusty Young, mandolin and _ fiddle 
switcher Sam Bush — under the eye of 
producer Bela Fleck are on-hand to keep 
things honest. 

A recent performance at Johnny D’s in 
Somerville and a sneak listen to cuts 
from an album scheduled for January 
release made it apparent why Fleck left 
New Grass Revival not so long ago. On 
his own, the banjo demon has trans- 
formed his ax into a lead jazz instrument, 
blowing through single-note flurries in 
new songs like “Hurricane Camille” and 
coming on like Spike Jones as he leads 
his quartet through playful numbers like 
“Sinister Minister.” Keep an eye on this 
innovative player. 

@ Although not as sterling as Black’s 
LP, No Holdin’ Back (Warner Bros.) is 
another dependable Randy Travis ef- 
fort. He’s again drawn from some of 
Nashville's best songwriters for his 
homespun, openly sentimental material. 
There's a “blithe versior’ of the ‘50s 
Standard “Singing the Blues,” a helping 
of lost-love stories, and a touching song- 
sketch of a boy's felationship with his 
late great-granddad. The weakest entry is 
the Travis-penned “No Stoppin’ Us 
Now,” which plays like a football cheer. 
But Travis remains one of the ‘80s’ most 
distinctive and comforting voices. 

@ Rodney Crowell’s got it all: a good, 
if somewhat dry, singing voice, a knack 
for writing hook-oriented tunes, and 
Rosanne Cash. He's also got a new LP, 
Keys to the Highway (Columbia), that’s 
an able successor to last year’s Diamonds 
& Dirt, which spun off four number one 
country hits. The arrangements are clean 
and simple; the playing is impeccable 
and supportive of Crowell’s takes on love 
and personal strength, and his sly jokes. 
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Maura O'Connell: a vivid, wide-ranging song interpreter 


He can hammer down strong emotions 
with a few deft phrases. A sample, from 
“Many a Long and Lonesome Highway”: 
“My father on his deathbed told 
me/‘There’s nothing left to hold 
me’/Though I was there, he died alone.” 
Now that’s songwriting. 

@ Robin Right's part of a maverick 
breed: she’s a Boston-area country per- 
former. Her Right the First Time (Old 
North Bridge, Box 1976, Concord 01742) 
is a. well-received but flawed record. As a 
vocalist, Right does her material, well, 
right; yet she lacks the range and control 
of the more successful Nashville divas. 
And songs like “One Night a Week,” a 
go-nowhere toast to infidelity, and 
“Mama Can You Tell Me” (as in, mama 
can you tell me why daddy left?) were 
old hat in the ‘60s. It’s the sort of material 
that goes down better after a few 
longnecks in a honky-tonk. 

@ Skip Skip Ewing, who looks like a 
pinstriped prep on the cover of The Will 
To Love (MCA). What's inside is equally 
empty. Lyrics are mercilessly cliché’d 
(“Pretending you're still mine/I wouldn’t 
miss you half as much/I could make it on 
my own/If a man could live on love 
alone”), Ewing over-emotes or barely 
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Randy Travis: is he still number one? 





carries his words, and the arrangements 
are gussied up with synthesizers and 
recycled R&B horn lines. 

@Country’s got a trove of living 
legends, and bluegrass pioneer Bill 
Monroe, at 78, remains one of the 
feistiest. Live at the Opry (MCA) 
celebrates 50 years of Monroe gigs at that 
sanctified music hall. Monroe is still a 
fiery virtuoso on mandolin, and his band 
has licks and flash to spare. Although 
most of this album was cut during shows 
this past May and June, there’s a 1948 
take of “New Mule Skinner Blues” that 
doesn’t hurt the current music by com- 
parison. But the highlight is Monroe and 
his Bluegrass Boys singing the gospel 
“I'm Working on a Building” in some- 
times eerie, soaring four-part harmony. 

@ There’s also a pair of recent releases 
from expired legends Patsy Cline and 
Ernest Tubb. Ernest Tubb: Live 1965 
(Rhino) is a recording of an entire set 
played at the Cattle Ballroom on High- 
way 99 between Seattle and Tacoma, 
Washington. Tubb’s flat baritone and 
self-depreciating humor is still a treat 
floating across the years on this beaut- 
ifully mastered CD, rolling out hit after 
hit: “Walking the Floor over You,” 
“There’s a Little Bit of Everything in 
Texas,” “Thanks a Lot.” And guitarist 
Leon Rhodes and steel layer Buddy 
Charlton are unacknowledged aces. 

Patsy Cline Live, Volume II (MCA) is a 
self-explanatory slab o’ plastic with early 
takes of the hits “Strange” and “Stop 
Look and Listen,” as well as a sensual 
turn on the spiritual “Just a Closer Walk 


.With Thee.” It’s odd to hear Cline singing 


period pieces like “Stupid Cupid” and 
“The Wayward Wind,” and the album’s 
sound quality varies, but let’s hope 
there’s more of this sultry, sophisticated 
artist’s work in the vaults. 

@ In the post-World War II prosperity 
of the 1950s, dozens of small indepen- 
dent labels popped up throughout the 
country. The most successful were Atlan- 
tic and the Chess brothers’ R&B factory 
in Chicago. But in Indiana, little Mar-Vel 
Records was being run by a determined 
entrepreneur named Harry Glenn. Mar- 
Vel was not a success story, but in his 
prolific output of 78s, Glenn captured the 
country permutation called rockabilly in 
all its Midwestern glory. The Get with 
the Beat (Ryko) compilation offers per- 
formances by relatively unknown greats 
like Chuck Dallis and Rem Wall (whose 
guitarist rode a unicycle on stage while 
spinning off solos), a host of talented 
amateurs, and some plain untalented 
sodbusters who got lucky enough to take 
a shot. Regardless, the music Glenn 
preserved — unsophisticated, ragged, 
and entertaining — makes its own 
argument for a place in history. 0 
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Pink Floyd Return 10 the Dark Side 


























“Pink The Dark Side” now now showing Fri., Sat. at 10:00 pm Also showing now “Summer 
Thurs., Fri., Sat. at 8:30 pm; “Grateful Dead,” Sun. at 8:30 pm; “Laser Zodiac,” Fri.-Sun. at 5:30 pm. 
Advance tickets available by calling 617-523-6664 
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live and on record. 


STARS OF THE GOSPEL HIGHWAY; 
and BESSIE GRIFFIN: 
HEAVEN ... 





and soloists. The recent compilation Stars of 

they Gospel Highway (Free  Spirit/ 
Shanachie) is a tribute to the ensemble sound that 
characterized the gospel-music heyday of the ‘50s. 
Another new record, Even Me: Four Decades of 
Recordings by Bessie Griffin, is presented as a 
summing up-of the classic gospel soloist’s lengthy 
career. 

These recordings may not be the best introduc- 
tion to gospel’s legacy, but like a good Christian, 
they'll serve. The Highway Stars are the Roberta 
Martin Singers, the Davis Sisters, and Dorothy 
Love and the Original Gospel Harmonettes. 
Groups can bring extra energy to a hymn; 
unfortunately, the Martin Singers selections that 
begin the album deliver its weakest punch. These 
songs showcase each member as a lead vocalist, 
and though Martin typically attracted strong 
singers, there is none of the smart talk between 
jazz piano and vocals she was known for in her 
arrangements. 

Worse still, the singers seem far too conscious of 
their studio surroundings to sound inspirational, 
let alone inspired. Each group member's turn at 
lead feels stilted — as if they could sing God's 
praises only in perfect, pear-shaped tones. The 
result is less like a revival and more like a recital. 

Dorothy Love and the Original Gospel Har- 
monettes’ renditions of ‘That's Enough” and “You 
Can’t Hurry God” provide welcome contrast. 
Love's focus is the glory, not the power. These 
were the explosive days of Chicago R&B, and her 
group celebrates that beat by walking it straight to 
Heaven as she matches her lead vocals in blues 
rhythm with Evelyn Starks’s hard ‘piano drive, 
punctuated by Herbert Pickard’s jumps at the 
organ. Love was notorious for her athletic live 
performances, and in these selections, her voice 
chews through already electric songs with a 
passion that is no less physical. 


L ike pop music, gospel has its ensemble stars 


Ruth, Thelma, Audrey; and Alfreda Davis, with 
Imogene Green and Curtis Dublin, round out the 
album. The Davis Sisters are superior har- 
monizers, whether they're locking into Dublin’s 
ragtime/boogie piano for James Cleveland's 
“Stand by Me” or going a cappella to the thrum of 
congregational clapping for “Is There Anybody 
Here (Who Loves the Lord)?” Those songs, along 
with Green’s rendition of “By and By,” are some of 
the best examples of why gospel is music that 
moves, and I don’t mean furniture. The Davis 
Sisters alone make a spin on the Gospel Highway 
time well spent. 

Bessie Griffin's Even Me offers 14 songs 
described.as spanning her 40 years as a gospel 
singer. In fact, the first half of the album is 
dedicated to her more recent work (1982-1987), 
and it has the earmarks of a sophisticated pro 
performing in her medium. Griffin does shed the 
gospel-diva role to give an earnest, upbeat voi¢e to 
“Have You Any Time for Jesus?” Her comfortable 
lilt coupled with soft guitar licks make this hymn 


_ sound more like country-blues traveling music 


than like a spiritual. It’s a great interpretation; it’s 
also the one really loose cut on the side. 

Side two, which features Griffin’s work from the 
‘40s_and ‘50s, is the payoff. Her frequent 
comparisons to the other New Orleans gospel 
diva, Mahalia Jackson, are well earned here. 
Griffin works through Thomas A. Dorsey’s 
“Someday Somewhere” (1948) with Jackson’s 
vocal strength and Billie Holiday’s sense of timing, 
in a jazzy arrangement that’s almost too hip for 
gospel. In “He'll Work a Wonder” (1957) and 
“What Jesus Means to Me,” she uses all the tricks 
and notes in her exceptional range, from a 
melancholy hum to a spastic shout — tools that 
made these spirituals landmarks in her career. It’s 
a shame that much of this period in the late 
Griffin’s history (arguably her peak) went un- 
recorded and survives only in the memory. of 
those who listened to her Sunday church broad- 
casts. At least with Even Me, some of the best 
work of one of gospel’s founding sisters has been 
preserved. 

— Charles S. Berry 








LYDIA LUNCH/EMILIO CUBEIRO: 
... AND HELL 





York artists Lydia Lunch and Emilio 

Cubeiro both start at the zero of nihilism. 
They hold the conviction that everything is wrong, 
a trap; that the more receptive you are to-society’s 
values, the more mistaken and dangerously stupid 
you are. Oral Fixation and Death of an Asshole 
(both on Lunch’s Widowspeak label) are abrasive, 
confrontational records; Lunch and Cubeiro con- 
stantly reiterate the idea that the only way to make 
us conscious of the evil they see around them is to 
rub our noses in it and shock us out of submission. 

Droopy-eyed and viper-tongued, Lydia Lunch 
has been spitting her seething gobs of hate at the 
world for some 12 years now. From her early 
bands Teenage Jesus & the Jerks and Eight-Eyed 
Spy, on through collaborations with aficionados of 
noise from Sonic Youth to Jim Thirwell (creator of 
the Foetus records), Lunch has pretty much stuck 
to one note — the idea of negativismras art — and 
left any musical variations to her partners. 

On Oral Fixation she has no collaborators, 
nothing to conflict with or balance that one note. 
It’s just Lydia on stage by herself, screaming at the 
audience, at the characters that she tears apart as 
she creates them, and at the world in general — 
especially its male population. But through 30 
minutes of ranting, she presents not one solid idea, 
just a raging string of statements and accusations: 
“I’m an American death machine,” “There is no 
solution,” “The less you think, the more they like 
you, and the less you think, the more I hate you,” 
and so on. 

Oral Fixation certainly doesn’t provoke any 
thinking. There’s nothing for it to feed on. The 
only impressive things about the LP are Lunch’s 
ability to talk a lot, say very little, and still never 
lose track of her runaway train of thought — 


O n their new spoken-word records, New 


Lydia Lunch: if only she’d give us something to think about. 


coupled with her adherence to the great American 
four-letter-word, used as verb, noun, and adjective 
a couple times per sentence. Also, Lydia Lunch the 
person may, as she claims, be in constant battle 
with her demons, but Lydia Lunch the performer 
cleatly enjoys herself immensely. 

In Death of an Asshole, playwright, actor, and 
poet Emilio Cubeiro is more controlled and 
directed, and therefore more dangerous. Through 
eight pieces — mostly with the atmospheric 
backing of a single horn or keyboard — Cubeiro 
builds up images of lust, hate, and disease, 
breaking down taboos. If his desire is to shock, 
then his low-key nastiness is far more effective 
than Lunch’s chainsaw-hurled-into-the-bathtub 
approach. 

In “This Guy Knows His Meat,” Cubeiro sets 
three scenes. He’s watching a butcher trim a hunk 
of meat, watching the rape of a young girl, and 
watching himself in the mirror in a sexual 
encounter with another man. It’s highly disturb- 
ing, not so much because of the subject matter but 
because of the complacency with which he implies 
that the victims, the passive, are always begging 
for an aggressor. 

On “It’s All Desert Now,” the piece that closes 
the record, Cubeiro’s voice comes to rest on a 
gentle swell of keyboards. Of course his preoc- 
cupation is still hate and isolation, but the 
phrasing is smoother and allows the words to shed 
their meanings and create a lulling rhythm of their 
own. It stands in sharp contrast to the rest of the 
record’s contempt for almost all it touches, 
including language. 

Both Lunch and Cubeiro aim for violent 
originality, but neither achieves it; they expend all 
their energy on tearing down the old mores 
without offering ideas for the new. Ultimately that 
makes these records almost impossible to stomach 
as art or social statement. And certainly not as 


entertainment. 
— Polly Campbell 
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The purest, most convincing interpretive rock singer since Presley 


True Storyteller 
Why Rod Stewart is one of the best 


by Jimmy Guterman 


ou can’t blame a working-class 
Y kid for wanting to grow up and be 

Elvis. The implicit promise of rock 
and roll's first and greatest star was “This 
Could Happen to You.” Indeed, the 
performers that followed Presley into 
Sam Phillips's Sun Recording Service 
were, to a man, young, working-class, 
and hungry for fame. So were the kids 
from Liverpool and London who drew 
up their own blueprints for a revolution 
not many years later. 

Rod Stewart grew up listening to Elvis 
and the Beatles, and he knew he wanted 
to be a star. So did thousands of other 
kids, but Stewart had the goods. Even 
today, he remains the purest, most 
convincing interpretive singer rock and 
roll. has delivered since Presley. Only 
Van Morrison comes close, and his gifts 
are more diffuse. 

But that’s not all Stewart has in 
common with the King. By evidence of 
Storyteller (Warner Bros.), a sprawling 
four-CD collection that takes in more 
than a quarter-century of Stewart's work, 
he has scaled many of the same heights 
and fallen to many of the same depths as 
his role model. .Stewart followed his 
astonishing early work with a frank 
show-biz sellout that never completely 
diminished him. He can still burn at 
whim. 

For example, buried in the final disc of 
this collection is a cover of Curtis 
Mayfield’s “People Get Ready” that he 
recorded in 1985 with his former 
bandleader, Jeff Beck. Stewart welcomes 
the song with a heartfelt smile, using his 
trademark cries and yelps to find new 
ways to put across the lyric’s deep 
feelings. This is not the work of a 
performer who has given in to stardom; it 
emanates from a man who, after amass- 
ing great wealth and a series of long- 
legged beauties, can still turn hungry 
when it comes to his art. In its own way, 
Stewart's career is as complex, as infuriat- 
ing, and as invigorating as Presley's. 

Storyteller isn’t the ideal four-CD 
Stewart set — his first four solo albums, 
recorded for Mercury in the early ’70s, 
would fill that role nicely. But it does 
suggest you'd be a fool to count him 
out. 

The first half is crammed with some of 
the friendliest, most openhearted per- 
formances in all rock and roll. After a 
series of mid-’60s demos and one-shots 
that are included primarily for historical 
reasons, and three attempts to make 
sense of electric-Brit blues in the context 
of the Jeff Beck Group, the set settles into 
a pair of cuts from 1969's The Rod 
Stewart Album, and the thrill of dis- 
covery shoots out of the speakers. On a 
rural-Welsh-hoedown cover of the Roll- 
ing Stones’ “Street Fighting Man” (which 
in Stewart’s. version began its life as a 
take of Little Richard's “The Girl Can’t 
Help It’) and a caress through Michael 
D’Abo’s “Handbags and Gladrags,” the 
pieces begin to fall into place. Jettisoning 
the Beck Group’s overamplified grunge 
for a quieter, less forced design, Stewart 
found his voice because he no longer had 
to fight for.room. 

On his three subsequent albums — 


Gasoline Alley, Every Picture Tells a 
Story, and Never a Dull Moment — 
Stewart developed a new kind of rock, 
grounded deeply in traditional forms but 
unhesitatingly forward-looking. With 
stellar backing from a small, sympathetic 
band based in Faces mate Ron Wood, 
drummer Mickey Waller, and guitarist 
Martin Quinttenton, the singer became a 
great artist and a rock star at the same 
time, 

Stewart's writing, on songs like 
“Gasoline Alley,” “Maggie May,” and 
“Mandolin Wind,” is as imaginative and 
emotionally precise as pop music has 
ever offered. And the songs he chose to 
cover — ranging from Eddie Cochran’s 
hilarious “Cut Across Shorty” to Elton 
John and Bernie Taupin’s desolate 
“Country Comfort” — invariably left the 
originals wanting. Back then, he selected 
his outside material with the same ‘care 
he brought to his writing and singing: he 
wanted honest, direct, unencumbered 
songs. If he has one talent that has 
diminished in recent years, it’s his ability 
to pick outside tunes. No else one could 
find anything in 1986's “Love Touch,” so 
why bother? 

At the time he was recording these 
earlier records, Stewart was also part of 
the Faces, a willfully sloppy unit whose 
personnel overlapped with that on his 
solo LPs. On the few Faces. tracks on 
Storyteller, particularly their sole hit, 
“Stay with Me,” it’s easy to see how this 
was a better group situation for Stewart 
than Beck’s outfit was. It was a low- 
pressure operation, full of opportunities 
for humble experimentation that usually 
ended with someone falling flat on his 
face. The band didn’t last long, but these 
were good times that weren’t intended to 
be sustained. 

The second half of Storyteller is hit or 
miss — the tale of a performer com- 
fortable with his own success and 
occasionally calling up his old strengths. 
His ballad singing, from 1976’s “The 
Killing of Georgie” to last year’s “My 
Heart Can’t Tell You No,” remains 
eminently persuasive, but Stewart's ‘80s 
recordings (anticipated by his 1978 disco 
entry, “Da -Ya Think I’m Sexy?” and a 
series of lazy late-’70s efforts that earned 
the wrath of a generation of punks) are 
full of attempts by the artist or his 
producers to keep up-to-date. Some of 
the more overtly electronic recordings 
(1981's “Young Turks,” 1984’s “Some 
Guys Have All the Luck”) ring true when 
you pay more attention to Rod and less to 
his backing. 

Yet Stewart simply doesn’t try. his 
hardest every time anymore. The price of 
superstardom, inevitably, is com- 
placence. Perhaps he believes he can get 
away with it; perhaps he believes he’s 
earned it, Like the later Elvis, he can still 
surprise when he feels the urge: his 1988 
Out of Order and the three hew tracks on 
this set show a more consistent commit- 
ment, Stewart has been at the top of his 
field for two decades, and he enjoys that. 
He has given rock and roll some of its 
landmark recordings. And these or any 
other criticisms notwithstanding, he has 
nothing left to prove. 
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ELX: “Shower Me with Your Love” with a human-beatbox ending 


Star search stampede 


The Apollo Theatre Talent Showcase comes to Boston 


by Kris Fell 


ood news for mankind. A recent 
t. Apollo Theatre Talent Showcase. 


_at the Charles Playhouse left me 
firmly convinced that the first creature to 
venture from the rubble after they drop 
the Big One won't be a cockroach. It'll be 
a human with a microphone looking for 
an audience. 

Tenacious talent comes in all shapes 
and sizes. On November 19, more than 
90 acts — singers, dancers, rappers, 
rockers, and models — registered at $10 
per person for the privilege of per- 
forming one number before an antsy, 
vocal jury of their peers. MCs for the 
evening were New Kids on the Block’s 
impresario Maurice Starr (who arrived 
late) and his partner Tony Rose. It was an 
audience-decided, winner-take-all con- 
test for a seven-day trip for two to 
Tampa, and a round-trip limo ride to 
another chance to perform — at the 
famed Apollo Theatre in Harlem. But the 
more palpable draw was Starr’s success 
with New Kids on the Block. The 
contestants just knew that if Starr saw 
them perform, he’d sign them on the 
spot. 

Because far too many acts had regis- 
tered, Rose quickly established ground 
rules. Both booing and cheering were 
encouraged early on, just as at the Apollo 
Theatre. But after performer number 
nine, singer Nancy Price from Plymouth, 
a new rule was instituted: you had to give 
each act at least 45 seconds before you 
expressed your opinion. If the booing 
became pronounced, the performers 
were summarily escorted off stage. The 
show started at 8 p.m., but by 9 all acts, 
even the best ones, were limited to three 
minutes on stage. For five hours, the 
audience hissed, yelled, and threw cups 
and paper. As more than one hopeful 


commented, it was an extremely tough 
room to work. 

The first to make his mark was number 
five, rapper Eric Hill, whose calm, rapid- 
fire delivery of an original, “Play It 
Loud,” earned him a “See me after the 
show” from Rose. The next to make an 
impression was number eight, Mark E. 
Wilson from Cambridge. The crowd 
wasn’t buying Wilson’s deliberate Rick 
Nielsen dorkiness, but he  hyper- 
strummed his way halfway through a 
Dylanesque original, “Bowling Balls and 
Barbarians,” before getting the boot. 
Number 10, singer-songwriter Linda 
Chorney, broke the ice with a Madonna- 
like crotch grab, but her “Living for the 
Moment” held the attention of the 
crowd. 

Number 13, Maura Baez, took the stage 
in pink spangles and silver high heels 
and proceeded to rip the sound system 
apart, belting her way through a 
Spanglish pop song. Number 19, a 
Tempts-like a cappella quartet from 
Roslindale called ELX, strofled through 
Surface’s “Shower Me with Your Love.” 
Dapper in matching tails ‘and striped 
morning trousers, they gave it a human- 
beatbox ending. Number 22, Lynn 
Porter, took a risk Singing “Autumn 
Leaves,” but her confident scatting had 
the audience on its feet and moved Starr 
to lay down a drum beat behind her. 
Number 28, a crackerjack female dance 
team called 2 Tuff & Smoothie, showed 
off their tight, innovative routines. 

When the crowd's attention wandered, 
either Rose or Starr reminded us why we 
were there — because New Kids on the 
Block are hugely successful, and we 
could be too. A bevy of models presented 
Starr with a birthday cake, and he 
introduced his newest protégés, a 


teenage trio of slick, lip-synching dancers 
called the Perfect Gentlemen. Mary 
Alfred, who has worked with New Kids 
since their inception, advised the crowd 
to “respect the people you work with,” 
but by about the 20th act, things were 
getting out of hand. 

The sound system, none too im- 
pressive to begin with, stuttered in and 
out, ruining the chances of several acts, 
like Dorchester rappers HQB. To save 
time, bands were setting up (and tuning 


Cellars 
Starlight» 


up) at the back of the stage while kids 
were trying to perform just a few feet in 
front. Long spates of booing set in, 
quickly axing the likes of Caesar Bravo's 
cheesy balladeering, Lori Ann Picarelli’s 
offkey shouting, and Joey Evan’s at- 
tempted “Misty.” © ti ' 

Even when it became apparent that at 
least half of the people who had 
registered weren't going to be allowed to 
perform that night, many elected to stick 
it out on the off-chance that they’d get 
their three minutes on stage. Between cat 
naps, number 59, Robin from Salem, 
confessed that she’d spent her last dollar 
on registration and taken the following 
day off work. Although she'd been at the 
Charles Playhouse since 5:30, she stayed 
until the end, hoping for her shot. 

Around midnight, a few youngsters 
who had school the next morning were 
allowed to perform out of turn, notably 
number 44, three adorable hoofers who 
called themselves City Lights. Another 








rapper, Def Jeff, was accompanied by a 
three-year-old tot in overalls, whose 


. energetic break dancing brought the 


house down. 

By 1 a.m., less than a hundred people 
remained in the theater. MC Rose offered 
those who hadn't performed two op- 
tions: a refund, or a chance to perform at 
the next competition. Most took the 
latter. He called a handful of the more 
outstanding acts who had stuck around 
onto the stage and let the remaining 
members of the audience scream their 
favorites to victory. The winnérs: ELX, 
whose entourage outshouted that of 
Maura Baez. 

Jeffrey Furst, the organizer of 11 of 
these competitions (he originally 
bankrolled New Kids on the Block), 
acknowledges that this one “got crazy.” 
Overbooking, disorganization, and ex- 
cessive. audience participation marred 
the evening. But he hopes the next one, 
to be held in January at a larger venue, 
will go smoothly. No doubt a few 
hundred starstruck wanna-bes, a couple 
dozen pushy stage mothers, and a 
handful of veteran gray-haired managers 
hovering proudly over their charges will 
make the event memorable. 

* * * 
NOTEBOARD. Three for the big time: 
Rachel Tanzer is the new booking agent 
at the Rat; Gang Green’s Chris Dougher- 
ty is a proud papa; and Lemonheads will 
be featured on a K-Tel Record, The 
Cutting Edge of Rock. 

* * * 
ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, December 1: 
Scruffy the Cat, the Walkers, and Witch 
Doctor at the Channel; Zulus, with 
Hullabaloo, at the Rat; Holy.Cow with 
Slaughter Shack at Bunratty’s; Hovorka, 
with Toecutter, at Green Street. 

Saturday the 2nd: Think Tree, Cxema, 
and Hell Toupee at the Channel; Gang 
Green record-release party, with Left 
Nut, at the Rat; Green Magnet School at 
Green Street; Corrosion of Conformity 
(all ages, early show) at the Paradise; 
Unattached at Bunratty’s; Evan Johns & 
the H-Bombs at Johnny D’s. 

Sunday the 3rd: Hoodoo Gurus with 
the Connells at Citi; the Many, with 
Laughing Academy, at Bunratty’s ... 
Monday the 4th: the Brood at Bunratty’s 
... Tuesday the 5th: Doug Mellon hosts 
“What's Left? Boston” }'a ‘free-form. talk- 
and-schilock show at Green Street. 

Wednesday the 6th: Kid Creole & the 
Cocontits at Citi; a tribute to Roy Orbison 
to benefit the American Heart Associa- 
tion at the Channel; the Brothers Kendall 
upstairs at the Rat (every Wednesday 
through December); Flower Witch at 
Green Street; the Jack Bruce Band with 
Ginger Baker at the Paradise; Eugene 
Chadbourne and the Tornado Brothers at 
Johnny D's. 

Thursday the 7th: They Might Be 
Giants at the Paradise; the Wickermen, 
with Blow Torch, and the Assassins at 
Bunratty’s; Subjugator, with Dioxin, at 
Green Street (18-plus, early show); Nine 
Inch Nails at AXIS; Laurie Sargent, with 
Miss Bliss, at Johnny D’s. 0 
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Compact Disc & Cassette Exchange 
We Buy & Sell f 





Open Sundays 
if 876-0687 
1702 Mass Ave. Cambridge 











Ribs! 


$10.65 





Baby Back Ribs 

Mi Meaty Ribs 
Ribs 74 Shenk? 
Ribs & Chicken 


The Prudential 
Center 
(Arcade Level) 
247-0500 


Buy any 4 CD's 
Get 5th /2 Off 
CD's at $5.99 


787-7680 © 187 Harvard Ave. * Allston 
fcomer of Comm. Ave. & Harvard, across from Bunratty’s} 





9.25 Pre-tan before 
10.65 you go! 


10.65 1. ee 
Special introductory offer 
8 visits for only*39" 


4th floor suites, 30 Newbury St, 437-7775 


BOSTON CENTER for the ARTS 


539 TREMONT ST @ BOSTON © MA @ 02116 © 426-5000 
HBO 


The Boston Center for the Arts 
and Home Box Office, Inc. 
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invite you to participate in 
World AIDS Day, December 1st 
at 6:00pm at the Cyclorama 
539 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Join us for a memorial service 


ALL GENUINE 
with Reverend Dr. Jay Deacon 


LEATHER 
Special Holiday Hours 
Thurs. & Fri. till 8 p.m. 
Sunday 1-5 p.m. 


YD 
inalkend 
RIOING APPAREL 
122 Boyiston St., Boston 


Fine new, used and antique, acoustic, fretted and folk instruments. and opening events of 


Bought, sold, traded and appraised. Guitars, banjos, mandolins, 
dulcimers, concertinas, recorders, bodhrans, and bagpipes. 
AUTHORIZED DEALERSHIP: C.F Martin, Guild, Gibson, Taylor, 
Dobro, Dusty Strings, Stelling, Gold Star, Kentucky, Seagull, Kohno, 
Larrivée, Hirade, Takamine. ALSO: Books, records, repairs, lessons. 


(617) 661-2099 
2018 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, MA 02140, Near Porter Square®) 


“Common Threads: 

Stories from the Quilt”. 

P.S. Don't forget to purchase 

your Christmas tree at the BCA, 
proceeds beneift the Victory House. 
































A tale 
of two 


nightspots 
Pixies at Citi, 
Country Cousins 


at the Plough 


by Ted Widmer 


ncest might not be all that desirable 

from a genetic standpoint, but it can 

be quite stimulating musically, and 
Boston bands are loaning members and 
trading ideas all over the place. 

Case in point: this past November 21. 
To most, it’s an ordinary frigid Tuesday, 
but for denizens of the musical demi- 
monde, this is a special night indeed. 
Hometown heroes the Pixies are playing 
two concerts at Citi, and as might be 
expected, the place is packed. 

The first show is for all ages, and 
despite the antarctic climate, everybody 
and his mother is there — literally. Many 
of the Pixies’ relatives and old friends are 
in the audience to celebrate their home- 
coming and help kick off the Thanksgiv- 
ing season. No one seems to be in a bad 
mood — which is unusual for a spot so 
close to Fenway Park. 

But the real action’s across the river in 
Cambridge, between Harvard and Cen- 
tral Squares, at a bar called the Plough 
and Stars — even without dry-ice 
machines and revolving chandeliers. The 
Plough is one of the few remaining 
holdovers of those hazy, lazy, crazy. days 
of late-’60s/early-’70s Cantabrigian left- 
ism, and granola types mix easily with 
students, recent immigrants, and those 
who work in the neighborhood. There's 
no common denominator, except the 
» deep pleasure derived froma properly 
\tepid .pint.of draft Guinness. 

Various old, posters, from, the defunct 
- Boston Tea Party..underline.the notion 
that the 1960s never really ended, that 
the “6” is simply about to get turned 
upside down. The Tea Party posters 
indicate a booking policy as familial as 
the audience at Citi (Big Mama Thornton 
with Ten Years After, Howlin’ Wolf with 
Led Zeppelin), but. the Plough en- 
courages eclecticism -in its clientele and 
its entertainment, which varies from 


ANDREW CATLIN/ELEKTRA 











blues to jazz to folk to rock. There is a 
space roughly the size of a queen-size 
double bed at the end of the narrow 
room, and here a raggedy band is setting 
up its equipment before a dozen or so 
inattentive patrons. 

They are called the Country Cousins, 
and they actually are four cousins (Joe 
Harvard, Joe Pernice, Bob Pernice, and 
Mike O’Brien) who play country music. 
All are from Greater Boston, and all are 
Italian. They are led by Joe Harvard (his 
real name is Incagnoli), who daylights as 
the head honcho of Fort Apache Studios 
in North Cambridge, a recording shop 
that has been preserving the cream of 
Boston's musical crop for the past several 
years. 

Back at Citi, the Pixies come on at 
precisely 8:15 and begin playing “Cac- 
tus” to wild applause. They offer a long 
set that soon gets the crowd: slam- 
dancing — which at first seems odd for a 
band that relies heavily upon acoustic 
guitar. Viewed from above, the hundreds 
of undulating, apoplectic bodies conjure 
up a Dantesque vision of Hell, but clearly 
few people are thinking about 14th- 
century Italian literature, and no one 
seems to be suffering too much. 

The music is deafening even in the 
men’s room, which like everything at Citi 
is enormous, filled with mirrors, and 
distressingly clean and, shiny. Despite 
their grueling tour schedule this year, the 
band seems relaxed and happy to play, 
more so than on their last visit to Boston 
this summer. They debut a new song, 
“Words Get Blown Away,” and during 
the encore, opening band the Zulus join 
in for a spirited rendition of “Into the 
White.” 

As soon as the last song ends, Kim 
Deal drops her bass and rushes outside. 


The Pixies: even so close to Fenway Park, no one was in a bad mood. 


Relenting to cajoling from ex-husband 
John Murphy and several friends, she 
hops in a car with them and races across 
the BU Bridge to Cambridge and the 
Plough. They promise to have her back 
at Citi by midnight for the second show. 

Inside, Joe Harvard has been holding 
forth with all sorts of different musicians. 
His band seems to change members, or at 
least instruments, after each song, and 
throughout the evening a substantial 
number of the audience of 50 or so 
contribute to the performance. Various 
musicians beside the cousins include 
Mike Barclay, the drummer from the 
Australian band Paul Kelly and the 
Messengers; Mazz (from Providence), the 
bassist in Mente; Greg Mahoney 
(Stoughton), the bassist for the Trouble- 
makers and the drummer in Mente; Chris 
Murphy: (New York), a fiddler from 
Border Patrol; and Lauren Danielle (LA), 
with whom Joe has just returned from 
several gigs in London. 

There’s more: Asa Brebner (ex-Modern 
Lovers, Chartbusters), Mark Sandman 
(Treat Her Right), Greg Kendall (Brothers 
Kendall), Dave from Xanna Don’t — and 
of course the anonymous audience mem- 
bers lured into the spotlight. Sometimes 
this happens inadvertently. In stark 
contrast to the facilities at Citi, the men’s 
room at the Plough is a tiny closet to the 
left of the band that can be approached 
only by walking through the cluster of 
performing musicians. 

Kim waits out a few of the Country 
Cousins’ numbers, then Joe calls her up 
to the stage for her specialty: a cherubic 
version of Hot Chocolate’s filthy 1975 hit 
“You Sexy Thing.” She has been singing 
the song with Joe ever since she heard 
him perform it at the Plough last spring 
and told him she could sing it better. (The 





Pixies met Joe when they were recording 
their first LP, Come on Pilgrim, at the old 
Fort Apache in 1987.) The song comes off 
well, despite the prevailing feeling of 
chaos. 

As soon as Kim has finished, she 
glances at her watch, shrieks, and races 
out the door again. After-a mad dash 
across town, her coach arrives at Citi at 
the stroke of midnight. Instantly the 
Pixies go on stage for a second delirious 
set, during which guitarist Joey Santiago 
smashes his Les Paul, hurting his hand 
slightly (though not so much that he 
can’t set off a bottle of champagne after 
the show). 

Back at the Plough, Joe Harvard is 
auctioning off the prize of the night: an 
ice-cream scoop from his “sainted 
mother” (“the sacred vessel from whose 
loins I sprang”) to the audience member 
who can guess who wrote “Gentle on My 
Mind.” The prize goes to an attractive 
young lady who guesses Glen Campbell, 
but then a fierce debate ensues as 
another woman in a tight mini-skirt and 
a Doctor Zhivago fur hat shrilly com- 
plains that Campbell only performed the 
song. 

Joe presides over the dispute with the 
wisdom of Solomon: he pretends he can’t 
hear anything and continues his set, 
which is becoming most un-country 
(though the cousins occasionally play 
snippets of “Dueling Banjos’ to 
emphasize the inbred theme). Covers 
include the Commodores’ ‘Brick 
House,” War's “Low Rider” and 
AC/DC’s “You Shook Me All Night 
Long.” Nearby, a middle-aged Chinese 
man in a traditional red smock-and- 
trouser outfit stares at the proceedings 
with a maniacal grin. No one even 
notices him. 0 
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Buy one get one "O 

50% OFF 

On Designer Frat Frames 
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NIGHT ON THE TOWN. | 
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Music Festival 
Lowell Memorial 
Auditorium 
E. Merrimack St., 
Lowell 
(518)454-2299 
Featuring 5 of 
Boston's Best 
December 2 
6:30-11:30 pm 
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KATE HINES 
- MODERN JEWELRY 
EWHITE ELEPHANT SALE 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 1 10-6 
SATURDAY DECEMBER 2 10-6 
SUNDAY DECEMBER 3 12-5 
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Genuine Handmade 
Western Boots 
Men's & Women's 
TO SIZE 15 46 WALTHAM ST. 3RD FLOOR 
SOUTH END, BOSTON 


Tickets - $15 for more information call 617-451-6960 
Tickets available at all oe 
Ticketron Outlets and e279 ae BRAG 
Lowell Auditorium +d 5 7 ei 
Box Office . 


RIDING APPAREL 
122 Boylston Si., Boston 
Holiday Hours Thurs. & Fri. tii 8 p.m. Sunday 1-5 p. 
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Everyday Low Prices 


Mass. Ave. At Newbu 


COLUMBIA 


JEAN LUC PONTY 
WEAVES A MAGIC SPELL WITH 
ON COLUMBIA. 


“STORYTELLING.” 
LIKE EVERY CLASSIC TALE, IT’S 


PONTY 


“STORYTELLING.” 
ONCE YOU PICK IT UP, YOU 


PREMIERE ELECTRO-VIOLINIST 
RICH WITH SURPRISE AND 
ELEGANT IN ITS SIMPLICITY 
CAN’T PUT IT DOWN. 

12/8 BERKELEE PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 
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To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215. Each issue's listings run from that Friday 
to Friday of the following week. We can’t take 
any listings over the phone. There is no charge, 
but your copy may be rewritten due to space 
limitations. include the time, date, place, a 
description of the event, how much it costs, and 
a phone number that can be published.-Specify 
whether admission is free; without price infor- 
mation we can't print your listing. if the 
information is for an event or exhibit lasting more 
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limitations." t te cet 1d due to space 
Theater listings are send them by 2 


: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M, To be considered for “Hot 








BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 


BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, | 


911 
CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 676-5800 or, from Cam- 


bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 








LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” dinner show, with 
Panos Bebedelis. 








CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St.,Cam- 


The CHAE | (451-1905), 25 Neccd St, Bos- 
ton. Scruffy the Cat. 
CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 


Adrienne. 
(262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 
CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
tville. Taylor Made, What. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq., 
Boston. Julie Wilson. 


4 
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. Alternative beat music. 
RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 


é 
i 


_ Mass. Ave., Cambridge. The Michael 
Felberbaum Quartet. 


COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St, 


ua 
‘ 
i 
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NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge dames Cotton and Hie Bly Band, Ronnie 


OLD VIENNA KAPPEEHAUS (506-898-2231), 22 
South St., Westborough. Tom Chapin. 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot Farms Ter- 
race Room, 880 Broadway, Somerville. Non- 
smoking and non-alcoholic club with dance 
music. 








Dorough. 

SIT "N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. The . 

THE TAM (277 , 1648 Beacon St, 
Brookline. Little Frankie and the Premiers, Boo 


THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. At 5 p.m., 
free cabaret show. At 11 p.m., .Carol 
O'Shaughnessy. ’ 

T.7. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline ‘St; Cambridge. Laurie Sargeant, 


WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. Jeff Harrington Trio. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pi., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 








pe owt 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Al 
Vega Trio, Gina Lombard and Richard DeLuca. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Alternative beat music. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 
“Jazz at the Pudding” reunion concert, the Bob 














MUSIC FROM THE MOVIE “9 1/2 WEEKS" 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 


LZ 











Fri.,.Dec. 1 








Sat. & Sun., Dec 2& 3 y 
YOUTH CREATION 











Tues.,Dec., 5 
GEORGE LEVAS 
JAZZ 





Wed., Dec. 6 
CALL THE WESTERN FRONT FOR INFO. 





Ar Thurs., Dec. 7 





DANNY TUCKER 


Fri., & Sat., Dec. 8 & 9 


RHYTHM FORCE 





L R 
Meee Leper Posen) 





Dec. 9 Sat. Afternoon Jazz Jam 4-8 With 


TROMBONE X & CO. 








HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO KATIE 





Alabama 
BREAKERS 
ALL 
OHAR 


FINE JAMAICAN FOOD SERVED EVERY WEEKEND! 





















opty, shows: 
ROCK ALL AGES wi 
VERY + Doors 





CONCERT LINE 





Tickete Available at ali Strawberrries 
lons 




















Steppin’ Out? 


Check Auditions in The 
Phoenix Classifieds 


Pheenix 














™ Scotties Roadhouse 


“e¢ featuring Classic Rock 


Friday & Saturday, Dec. 1 & 2 


BOTTOM DOLLAR 
BAND 


$2.00 Cover 

Ja Blues Jam With 
BLUES PATROL 

Ja NO COVER! 


OUR CONCERT LINE 508 948-2241 
y BEFORE 8:30 pr 





NO COVER BE 














OPEN WED - SAT 
WED - 18+ 


21 BROOKLINE ST. 


CAMBRIDGE 
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Wednesday, Dec. 6 + 18+ 
K-TEL Recording Artist 


THE LEMONHEADS 
STILL LIFE 
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SINISTER MINISTER - QUICK FEVER - DAMAGER 
CANDY STRIPER DEATH ORGY - WICKED LESTER 
$6.00 


NUL USIRREVUE 


YOUNG HEGELIANS - BF BRAVE NEW WORLD 
PHINEAS POON - CULTURE SHOCK - TALLON 
$3.00 D.J. Mod Todd 


yyy 


{By CHANNEL GLLSTARS 


a] JUVENILE AMPHIBIANS IN rotamcbuerte JOE ROCKHEAD 
SCUFF - SIGNS OF LIFE - FLIP SIDE 
=e. Mod Todd 


PAST OF EDEN 


A Benefit for Tne American Heart Associatian lh A Tribute to ROY ORBISON... 


IN DREAMS | 


featuring special guest appearances by members 
SCRUFFY THE CAT ..THE STOMPERS...FARRENHEIT 
FAT CITY...ULTRA BLUE... BIG TOWN 
plus very special guests...“The ROY ORBISON Show”... 
saso7so PAT BENTI & THE SHABOOM BAND 


a a ae ae ee ee 


Pir 





THU 
DEC 


$6.50/7.50 





with special guests 
THIRD ESTATE 
THE SHAKERS 
Guest D.J. WBRS’ 
Black Star Liner : 
Re 





FRI 


with special guests MICHAEL’S MESSINA 


RAZOR'S EDGE 
$7.50/3.50 D.J. Mod Todd 





— 


THE 


wr quests BIG TOWN + THE SHIVERS 
THE BALDINOS - 40 THIEVES 
$4.50/5.50 D.J. Mod Todd 


JOHNNY WINTE 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD & 


DOORS OPEN 8PM + POSITIVE ID. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE PARKING - 
Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 
OUT OF TOWN - CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 - TELETRON 720-3434 


The Channel ila 
j t 617 426-3888 


abs 


ao 


D.J. Metal Mike 2 











GAS FOOD LODGING 
HOT LIKE FIVE 


Wed., Dec. 6 
REALITY - FACELESS CROWD 
Thurs., Dec. 7 


GIRL ON TOP 
EN FROM MARCUS - NAPAJ 








Fri., Dec. 8 


Sat., Dec. 9 


ROLL WITH IT 
THIRD ESTATE - ULULATORS 


12/15 IN THE PINK; cre ext SURRENDER; 
12/17 CLUB 3 ANNUAL XMAS PARTY; 12/22 BIG 
HOT SUN; 12/23 BIG BLUES MEANIES; 
12/31 BIM SKALA BIM 








608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 











Fii., Dec. 1 
DELAYED REACTION 
INFRA RED - BAD SHIBUM! 
Sat., Dee. 2 

THE JONESES 
(Attantic 


SWINGING ERUDITES 


JUDY’ s 
TINY HEAD 








Jan. 12: 
RICK BERLIN 





1133 Broadway - Somerville 
623-6177 
Rit. 93 to 16W-16W for 3 mi-left 


call 391-1417 























Continued from page 22 

THE RAT, Boston. Gang Green, Left Nut, 
Gingerbread Men, Seka. In the balcony: the 
Tornado Brothers. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Art Farmer 
Quintet, with Clifford Jordan. 


, Dorough. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Bobby Watson 
Band. 
THE TAM, Brookline: Pure Pressure. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 


The Lemonheads. 
pte Beverly. Blue Tiger, the Carolinas, 


HARPER'S FEARY, Aliston. Boston Baked Blues 
Band 


JOHNNY 0’S, Somerville. Eugene Chadbourne. 
JUMBO’S, Somerville. Closed for renovations. 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 
Trio, Ellen O’Brien. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. A 
Posse, the Celebrated Full Orchestra, Inc. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Starmakers. 
MISTY’S, Revere. Hypnotist Frank Santos. 
PARADISE, Boston. The Jack Bruce Band. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Dirty Dozen 
Brass Band. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Leo Quintero 
Group. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Jim Porcella Trio. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke sing-along 
machine. 

WBRS/THE JOINT (736-4785), Usdan Student 
Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. Tax Col- 








CANT. At 2 p.m., blues jam 
with Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs; at 9 p.m., Destino 








jam. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Open 
mike, with Chuck Bell, 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. New local music. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. The 
Shirim Klezmer Orchestra, Smash the Windows. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan O'Connor. 
MISTY'S, Revere. DJ Joe Saraceno. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Electric Hot Tuna. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Antonio Hart 
Quartet. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
———. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night’ 
Ensemble. 


dinner show, with Freddy Elias 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Calypso Hur- 








ricane. 
BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. 
Trooper. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Ache, Orlando Rios 
(Afro-Cuban). 

COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., Worcester. Carl H. Kamp. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Acoustic open stage. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Peter Ostruschko. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan O'Connor. 
MISTY’S, Revere. DJ Little Walter. 

a PLACE, Boston. Charlie Farren and 


Trash Broadway, 


a Cambridge. Tower of Power. 
PARADISE, Boston. Trevor Rabin (over-18). 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Billy Novick and Guy 
Van Duser. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Bruce Bartlett 
Trio. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Donna Byrne and Trio. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Bijou. 


WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night’ 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 

AXIS, Boston. The Ululators, Border Patrol, 
Ukiah (over-18). 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. DJ and Karioke 
machine. 

BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. 
Pivnerts, Sarah Laughs. 

CAFE FLORIAN (247-7603), 85 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tony Cofie (jazz). 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Lee Konitz, Harold 
Danki. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Tribute to Roy Orbison. 
CLUB Ill, Somerville. Reality, Faceless Crowd. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Carol 
O'Shaughnessy. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. The Ki 

GROUND ZERO, 512 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 








The Apparitions, 


Goldman. 
pone Somerville. Girl on Top, Men from 

Marcus, Napaj. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL. Boston, Berbera Cook 


REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Dirty Dozen 
Brass Band. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Lucio Godoy 


Group. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Louis Belison Quartet. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Loose Rooster. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. te A nagar end 

WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277), Usdan Student 
Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. Black 
Water Junction. 





Seo te previous Fiday tatnga Tor Bite 
numbers and addresses. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. The |-Tones, Double 
Vision. 

CAFE FLORIAN (247-7603), 85 Newbury’ St., 





CLUB Ill, Somerville: Fat City, Back Bay Project. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Barbara Cook. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Blockyard. 

GROVER’, Beverly. Bim Skala Bim, A Boy's 


women et Somerville. George Gritzbach. 

JOSYLN’S, Sudbury. Phillip Hamilton/Anthony 

Peterson Duo. 

JUMBO’S, Somerville. Closed for renovations. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Les 
Sorcieres. 


Chanteuses 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE, Cambridge. The 
Loiterers, Tom Neal, David Goldfinger, Her 
Sister. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Black River Snakes. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Robben Ford. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. Pat- 
ty Larkin, Vance Gilbert. 

PARADISE, Boston. Urban Blight, the Good 


Guys. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Dirty Dozen 
Brass Band. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Louis Belison Quartet. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Tommy Rivers and 
the Cadillac 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Alex 


WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. She Cried. 


QMEDY 


FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 
p.m., Gary De Lena, Bob Sommerby, Dave 
Barbuto. 

COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charles 
Playhouse (482-2227), 78 Warrenton St., Boston. 
At 11 p.m., Melvin George, Leo Baldwin, Larry 
Myles. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-7335), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Bill 
Hicks, James Labate, Brendan McMahon. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry 
Tuxedos Improv Company, Mike McCarthy, 
Jonathan Maguire. 














GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 15 Springfield the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
St. Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational Brookline. Admission $4; call 354-1340. 
comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. CONTRA DANCE, with music by Open to 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482 100 War- -Suggestion, begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's 
renton St., Boston, At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., Jay. Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., Arlington. 
Charbonneau, Chris Zito, Chuck Martin. Admission $4.50; call 648-8230. 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. LESBIAN/GAY/Bi SWING AND BALLROOM 
At 9 p.m., Melvin George, Warren MacDonald, ag gg rod ag at Ballet, Etc., 185 
Larry Repucci. Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 661-1792. 

At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Mario Joyner, Anthony § BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
Clark. at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 








SATURDAY NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
: p.m. at the Holiday inn, 1200 Beacon St., 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and Brookline. Admission $10; call 899-3900. . 
addresses. BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
p.m. and 11 p.m., Gary De Lena, Bob Sommerby, _—_ every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Dave Barbuto. Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for 
COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS, Boston. At 11:30 students; call 491-6084. ~ 
p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Kevin Knox, Chris Zito. CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7,9, and begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
11:15 p.m., Bill Hicks, James Labate, Brendan Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. 
McMahon. BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with records 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, cant At from the ‘30s, '40s and '50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Rick Jenkins, Dave Dick —_ tonight and tomorrow at the Ballet Center li, 185 
Fitzgerald, Mike McCarthy. Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 
GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 277-1139. 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Jay Charbonneau, Chuck SATURDAY 
Martin. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314Comm. NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m. Sue — withmusicby Uncommon Fare, begin at 8 p.m. at 
McGinnis, Bill Braudis, Billy Martin. the First Unitarian Society, 1326 Washington St., 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., | West Newton. Admission $3; call 965-2180. 
Melvin George, Warren MacDonald, Larry Re- KRAKOWIAK POLISH DANCERS sponsor a 
pucci. social dance at 8 p.m. at 37 Fairmont Ave., Hyde 
STITCHES, Boston. Mario Joyner, Anthony Park. Admission $5; call 361-2754. 
Clark. SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $4, $2 for students; call 
SUNDAY . 277-2496. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and _ p.m. at the Days Inn Hotel, exit 22 off Rte. 128, 
addresses. Newton. Admission $10; call 899-3900. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 JUNIOR PARK LEAGUE BENEFIT DANCE, with 























p.m., open-mike night. music by Richie and the Stars Band, begins at 8 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., p.m. at 657 Main St., 3rd fi., Waltham. Admission 
Bill Hicks. $10; call 891-0621. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At9p.m.,Kevin  STRIAR JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER spon- 
Knox, Jay Charbonneau, Chris Zito, Chuck — sors adance for singles from 30 to 45 at 8 p.m. at 
Martin. : the Fireman Campus, 445 Central St., 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S, 1314 Comm. ye Stoughton. Admission $10; call 341-2016, x277. 








Brighton. At 7:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. Call BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
576-2306 for information. Fri. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night 
with Kevin Flynn. 
SUNDAY 
MONDAY 





“FOLK DANCES FROM AROUND THE WORLD,” 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and sponsored by the Folk Arts Center and NEFFA, 
addresses. . begins at 2 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 Concord. Admission $3, $12 per family; call 








P.M,; open-mike night. 491-6084. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
Anthony Clark. p.m, at the Holiday Inn, exit 15A off Rte. 128, 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Dedham. Admission $6; call 899-3900. 

Open-mike night; with Billy Martin. SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE ruris from 6:30 to 
A. 8:30 p.m. at the Church of ‘Our Saviour, 23 
“——- Monmouth St, Brookline. Admissién $2: call 

TUESDAY 964-8945, 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
” addresses. Cambridge. Admission $1.50, free for students; 
~ CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 _ call 495-4696. 
p.m., Kevin-Rooney, Paul Kozlowski. ISRAEL] DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. D.J. Hazard. Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 
f NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30p.m., 333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Admission $3; 
: Paul D'Angelo, Warren McDonald, Orin Starr, call 965-7410, x167. 
Kevin Flynn. SINGLES DANCE, sponsored by Chicago-Bos- 
; ton Productions, begins at 7 p.m. at the Indian 
t ; Meadows Restaurant, Rte. 9 west, Westboro. 


WEDNESDAY Admission $5; call (508) 485-7113. 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and : 
addresses ; 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 MOND 
p.m., Kevin Rooney, Paul Kozlowski. AY 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m. SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
Vinnie Favorito. p.m. at 7 Temple St., Central Sq., Cambridge. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Admission $4; cali 491-6084. 

George MacDonald, Bobby Ksane, Kevin Flynn, NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
Billy Martin. DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 


THURSDAY $150 ca 63.728. 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., are epee fhe eg 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 











aie 




















D.J.. Hazard, Bob Siebel, Paul D'Angelo, “DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE,” circle 





Anthony Clark. dances honoring the religious traditions of the 

STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Reed Rankin, world, begin at 7:30 p.m. at 83 Elm St., Jamaica 

Tom Gilmore. Plain. Sponsored by the Sufi Order. Donation $3; 
call 522-0800. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 

FRIDAY p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, exit 6 off Rte. 





See the previous Friday listings for phone exit 6 off Rte. 6, Hyannis. Admission $6; call 
numbers and addresses. 899-3900. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 


11 p.m., Kevin Rooney, Paul Kozlowski. DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Methodist 
COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS, Boston. At 11p.m., Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St, Watertown. Ad- 
Earl Reed, Mark Rossi, Mark Marin. mission $5; call 354-1340. 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Vinnie Favorito, Brian Kiley, Frank 


— WEDNESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43 off Rte. 128, 
Lynnfield. Admission $6; call 899-3900. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE and ritual dancing, 
with music by Bare Necessities and Zealand, 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Episcopal Church, 


80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $4.75; 
call 354-1340. 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE with instruction 


begins at 6:15 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy 


PARTICIPATION  sesinti 2st samen ct 00700 


10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 





a 





EE 











(508) 872-4110. 





ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Continued on page 24 
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* Friday « 
JIM PLUNKETT 


es aoa 








THE Re HE FOOLS 
AL HAL AY & 
TH 





: Sa 
MARK MORRIS & 
THE CAT TUNES 


PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 














TRAV'N UGHT 


MONDAY NIGHT 
ACOUSTIC SERIES ; 
r°** December 4<8:30p.m. 
Benefit for Leonard Pellotior 
American indian Movement Leader 


BILL 
MORRISEY 


athe 





RANDY BLACK 
MARK CHENEVERT AND 


SANDY PRAGER 
* Exhibit of Leonard Pelietier's paintings 


re 


rata Bare te 


eeeseececes XANNADONT. . cccccce ea 


5 Brookline. St. Cambridge, MA 
492-0082 





HARPERS FERRY 


‘d Nominees 
BOSTON BAKED BLUES 


as your host - musicians invited 
Thursday, Dec. 7 


















A benefit for the 





Boston's ee i 
STOVALL BROWN 
Monday, Dec. 4 
ee Nickens iy 


elderly 
JOEY V'S MIDNIGHT RENDEZVOUS WEEPING WILY & THE ALL STAR 


BARB-B-Q BOB & THE RHYTHM ACES BLUES BAND 
SCREAMING COYOTES Dec. 14 ANIMAL TRAIN 
CHUCK MORRIS & Dec. 15 B STREET BOMBERS 


THE SIDEWALK BLUES BAND 


HIGH FUNCTION 






FORGOT 







Comi 
mt Dec. 11 ROBERT & BAND AND 


Dec. 16 FAT CITY 




















FRIDAY Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission $3; call 








’ % ieee 
ALEX CHILTON 


TALKING TO ANIMALS 
HUNGER MOON 


THE TITANICS 


BRAHMIN CASTE 
VELCRO PEASANTS 












































AXIS Prete < 


FRIDAY ¢ 12/1 
FLESH FOR LULU 
GIFT HORSE 


MOORS OPEN OPM 


4 
cL A 

WENA. MONDAY #1 2/4¢18+ 

Le HE BLACK VELVET BAND 


Pan > 


2 





y 


LIFE IN BETWEEN 


WEDNESDAY ¢ 12/6 ¢ 18+ 


ULULATORS 


‘UKIAH 
3ORDER PATROL 


EADS THURSDAY © 12/7 #184 


NINE INCH NAILS 
ae WEN URSDAY¢ 12/14 ¢18+ 
WINTER HOURS 
GIGILO AUNTS 
WORLD OF FORM 
THURSDAY ¢ 12/28 


SCHOOLY D. 


AXIS ROCKS 





























€2 
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WETNESS 


DJs Malik & Paul 











Deringers 





Every Friday & Saturday 
DANCE TO THE SOUTH SHORE'S 
GREATEST Music Mrx 


‘DJ Mike Johns 
$1 adentaslon with; oalnd college ID 


Continued from page 24 


THURSDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
a at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, 








enrenenceD 

begins at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 


Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
484-4065. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Universalist. Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 





FRIDAY 





Sunday, Dec. 3 
NAPAJ 
Doors open at 7:30 pm 





COMING: Dec. 10 
THE DEL 
“Smokin' in the Fields" 











SQUARES, 
with caller Walter Lenk and music by O'Connor's 
Mob, begin at 8:30 p.m. at the Unitarian Church, 
Carlisle. Admission $3; call 547-7781. 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 




















College vaang eal with 
C Band 
"CRACKERS" 
from 7-11PM 
Saturd. 

DANCE NITE at Molly's 
Sunday, Dec. 3 
Deadhead Sundays 
Return to Molly's 
2/3: Ukiah 


12/3: 
12/10: 
* 1217: Broken Men 
Monday, Dec. 4 


BC Porky Prod. Party 
Thesday, Dec. 5 
Emerson College 
fundraiser for the 
Homeless 


"FOREPLAY" Dec. 6 














Dy 


vu PTFOWN 


RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUE 





fey 





restaurant O nightclud 


THE JONESES 

THE NOR’'EASTERS - MANTIS 

THE SWINGING 
ERUDITES 


THE BRISTOLS « TRISTAN PARK 


a 


Fn., December 22 


Lisi-j= 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 





NORTH ATLANTIC BALLET performs The Nut- 
cracker at 8 p.m. in the Sentry Auditorium, 
Concord. Tickets $12, $10 for students and 
seniors; call 267-5516. 

SARAH BRUMGART and David Yoken perform 
The Inquiry and Silent White Dance at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow ai the C, Walsh Theatre, 55 
Temple St., Boston. Presented by Dance Um- 
brella. Tickets $12; call 491-7377. 

JOY OF MOVEMENT student/faculty concerts 
begin at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow and at 4 
p.m. on Sun. at the Joy of Movement Studio 
Theatre, 536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $6; 
call 492-4680. 

BOSTON BALLET performs The Nutcracker 
through Dec. 31 at the Wang Center for the 
Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St. Boston. 
Performances begin at 7:30 p.m. on Dec. 1, 2, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 
28, 29, and 30; and at 6:30 p.m. on Dec. 3, 10, 17, 
and 24. Matinees begin at 2 p.m. on Dec. 2, 3, 9, 
10, 16, 17, 20, 23, 27, 28, 29, and 30; and at noon 
on Dec. 24. Tickets $19.50-$46.50; call 
931-2000. 





SATURDAY 


NORTH ATLANTIC BALLET performs The Nut- 
cracker at 2 and 8 p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 
543. Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Tickets $12, $10 
for students and seniors; call 267-5516. 
MANDALA FOLK DANCE ENSEMBLE 

Spanish, Armenian, Appalachian, and 

styles of dance at 7:30 p.m. at the Open Campus 
of Middlesex Community College, Terrace Hall 
Ave., Burlington. Tickets $10; call 272-7342, 
x3240. . 
SARAH BRUMGART. See listing for Fri. 

JOY OF MOVEMENT. See listing for Fri. 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 





























| BLUES JAM EVERY SUNDAY 5-9 PM w/THE HEART ATTACKS. 





























GUA CS 


In Beverly - 392 Cabot St., 
15 min. On 128N + Exit 20S - 


Rte 1A 
(508) 927-7121 





























Fri., Dec. 1 urs., Dec. 7 
ctious fun & di y of Face to Face 
INCREDIBLE URIE 
CASUALS , ARGENT 
‘ ISS BLISS 
SURREAL Alcazar Recording Artist Electric Blues w/ the 
McCOYS EORGE GRITZBACH BAND 
zn THE HEART ATTACKS 
Ss “4o New You bouste Bu Theil 
ng Hock by, Comp Artists a. — ™ The oCK oe Band 
ae EVAN JOHN Phito/Rounder Rec. Anists 
-f& THE H-BOMBS| THE TOM RUSSELL BAND 
“ Coming 
; THE BOOGEY MEN] Become: 1 SCRUPEY THe CAT 
December 15 (ALOO SWAMIS 
., Dec. 3 December 1 THE TAILGATORS 
NEW MUSIC NIGHT Sooner an ee SLEEPY LA BEEP 
BACK BAY PROJECT - REALITY December 28 TREAT HER RIGHT 
Tues., Dec. Coming: 
‘Acoustic sg "?P Home Companion"%| New Year's Eve- It's never too early to pian... 
——< — PETER OSTRUSCHK TERRANCE SIMIEN & 
viet Dec.6 THE MALLET PLAYBOYS 
Guitarist & Rake Pla oe ¥ 
EUGENE 
CHADBOURNE 
E TORNADO BROS. Tickets at Johnny D's or 




















iy Pastas ... Seafood 





|WE SERVE FOOD!!! | Burgers ... Nac .. BBQ Wi 
tilled Ve tables AND MORE.. 
11:30 AM-9:00 PM FULL MENU 9:00 PM-11 LIGHT FARE MENU 








n., Dec. 8 
BIM SKALA BIM 
A BOYS WILL 
Sat., Dec. 9 
THE FOOLS 
SAFETY IN NUMBERS 
Thurs., Dec, 14 
CHIN FRICTION 
Fri., Dec. 15 
NEIGES On ONS LUTHER 
Sai Dec 2 "GUITAR JR." 
BLOOD ORANGES 
THE LAMAS « DELERIANTS JOHNSON 
Every Sunday SCRUFFY THE CAT 
VINCE SHAZAM & THE 
NOR'EASTERS BLUES JAM 
Free Buffet - Musicians invited 
if you come to play you don't pay 

















B.C. Football T Team THE Nae HBORHOODS SOSTOM BALLET. Soa tetrg eee 
Christmas P. serving | 
Meparties at Molly's” || Eee WEDNESDAY 
outside Boston BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 
4 Call 783-2900 
Ru THURSDAY 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 
FRIDAY 





JO HA KYU PERFORMANCE GROUP presents 
two pieces from William Butler Yeats's “Four 
Plays for Dancers" at 8 p.m. tonight through Sun. 
at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 
Second St., Cambridge. The pieces were written 
by poet Yeats in the style of the Japanese Noh 
theater. They were adapted for this performance 
by Arawana Hayashi. Tickets $10, $8 for 
students and seniors; call 577-1400. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE DIVISION 
presents a program of original choreography at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Boston 
Conservatory Theater, 31 Hemenway St., Bos- 
ton. Free; call 536-6340. 

BETH SOLL AND COMPANY, with Wendy 
Perron and Company, perform at 8 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow and at 3 p.m. on Sun. at the C. 
Walsh Theatre, 55 Temple St., Boston. Program 
includes Perron’s Last Forever and Soll’s 
Dreams and ilusions. Tickets $12, $10 for 
students and seniors; call 547-8771. 

ARIEL, a new dance company directed by 
Christen Polos, presents its debut program at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow and at 4 p.m. on Sun. 
at the Joy of Movement Studio, 536 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Tickets $10, $8 for students and 
seniors; call 776-0954. 

CHAMBERS BALLET COMPANY performs The 
Nutcracker at 8 p.m. tonight and at 2 and 8 p.m. 
tomorrow at the Milton Women’s Club Play- 
house, $2 Reedsdale Rd., Milton. Tickets $20, 
$15 for children and seniors; call 986-2787. 
NATIONAL YOUTH BALLET performs The Nut- 
cracker at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. tomorrow and at 4 p.m. on 
Sun., at the Wainut Hill School for the Hearts, 12 
Highland St., Natick. Tickets $9, $6 for students 
and seniors; call 653-4312, x25. 

PITTSBURGH BALLET THEATRE performs The 
Nutcracker at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow, with 
@ matinee at 2 p.m. tomorrow, at Memorial 
Auditorium, Lincoln Sq., Worcester. Tickets $12- 
$23; call (508) 754-3231. 

BOSTON BALLET. See listing for previous Fri. 





















. St., Waltham. Admission $5; call 894-2798. 
HOLIDAY CRAFT SALE runs from noon to 5 p.m. 
today and tomorrow at Vernon Street Studios, 20 
Vernon St., Somerville. Free; call 776-9660. 
WOMEN’S CRAFT MARKET is open from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. today and tomorrow at 185 





SUNDAY 


WORLD,” an auction and champagne reception, 
begins at 4 p.m. at the Sheraton Boston Hotel 











COS 


















THE HUB CLUB 


PRESENTS 


PREMIERE USA APPEARANCE 
Africa's most Explosive DANCE BAND Direct from ZAIRE 


PEPE KALLE 


#1 AFRICAN POP ALBUM WORLD WIDE ‘891!! 


With SPECIAL ATTRACTION 
EMPIRE DANCING 
BAKUBA EMORO! 
(15 Piece High Energy) (Africa's most celebrated Pygmy dancer) 
aso THE BAKUBA DANCERS 


sou Xen: 
ADVANCE 533 WASHINGTON ST 


BOSTON - 451-6999 





TICKETS AVAILABLE AT HUB CLUB BOX UFFICE « ALL TICKETRON OUTLETS + ALL 
STRAWBERRIES RECORD STORES » OUT OF TOWN TICKETS AGENCY 


ARKING AT LAFAYETTE GARGE $3.00 














from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. at the Architectural 
Bookshop, 50 Broad St., Boston. Free; call 
267-5175. 

HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR, sponsored by Oxfam 
America, runs from 10 a.m. to § p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call (508) 355-2347. 
GATEWAY CRAFTS HOLIDAY FAIR, with items 
made by people with developmental disabilities, 
runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 62 Harvard St., 
Brookline. Free; call 734-1577. 
CHRISTMAS BAZAAR AND AUCTION runs from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Cathedral Grammar 
School, 595 Harrison Ave., Boston. Free; call 
542-5682. 

ARTISANS CRAFTS FAIR runs from 9:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. at the Christ Church, Zero Garden St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-0200. 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN COLLECTIBLES SALE 
runs from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. at the Freedom 
House, 14 Crawford St., Roxbury. qvenage | 
Cornerstoné Books and 

mission $2, ree or ess toe 0-87. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Coming Out Dis- 
cussion at 11 a.m. and a women's writing group 
at noon at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

“JOYEAUX NOEL,” a traditional French holiday 
celebration with food and music, runs from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. today and from noon to 5 p.m. 
tomorrow at Rue de France, 215 Newbury St., 
Boston. Free; call 536-5974. 

CHRISTMAS OPEN HOUSE, featuring early 
19th-century decorations, runs from 11 a.m. to 3 
p.m. today through Mon. at Gore Place, 52 Gore 





ce es 7 r ee. ae Pw 
Handpainted silk clothing is featured at the 19th Annual 
Christmas Crafts Show this weekend at the Hynes Center. 








partners of incest survivors at 7 p.m., a 
discussion for lesbians over 30 at 7 p.m., a 
bisexual women's rap session at 7:30 p.m., anda 
Women for Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m. at 46 
Plecserd Si. CHMGEAGS. eho call 354-8807. 











the British Music Society at 11 a.m. at the Lower 
Mills Branch Library, 27 Richmond St., 
Dorchester. Free; call 298-7841. 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT, with telescope- 
viewing, runs from 8 to 9. p.m. every Wed. 


GAY FATHERS OF GREATER BOSTON meet at 
8 p.m. at the Lindemann Center, 25 Staniford St., 
Boston. Free; call 742-7897. 








HOLIDAY CRAFTS SHOWCASE opens with a 
reception at 5:30 p.m. tonight, and runs from 10 
Continued on page 26 
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aeme 

Black 

Widow 
$129.50 


Special Holiday Hours 
Thurs. & Fri. till 8 p.m. 
Sunday 1-5 p.m. 











RIDING APPAREL 
122 Boylston St. 
st bh 


Opposite Boston Common 






Lowest j 
Price 
in the 











CROVERS 


Fri .Dec 
JOHNNY 
WINTER 
MAX CREEK 
184. 
SCRUFFY THE CAT 
DIRTY DOZEN BRASS BAND 
48+BULLET LAVOLTA 
BEAUSOLEIL 


413-584-7771 







NEIGHBORHOODS 


PARADE « THE SKINNY 
Sat, Dec. 2 
BLOOD ORANGES 
THE LLAMAS 
THE DELARIANTS 

















4 Finest 
Black Glove 
Calfskin 


a Boston's largest selection of Dan 
#\ Post & Acme Boots. Exotic skins 
ya and hard wearing basics 


Western Outfitters since 1932 1 
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LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 7 
NIGHTS A WEEK 


186 Harvard Avenue « Scenic Allston « Concert Line 254-9804 « Clubline 254-9820 


Mon., Dec. 4 


THE BROOD 
MONTANAS « THE VINDICATORS 


Tues., Dec. 5 


TRASH BROADWAY 
MAD HATTER - TROOPER 


Sat., Dec. 2 
UNATTACHED 


PAU WAULCHEC)i;1an@)\ mi@) 21 Wed., Dec. 6 


THE APPARITIONS 
TIVNERTS - SARA LAUGHS 


Sun, De 
BE / AN EXT 
ai ry, ING BUFFAL ) 
Sunday Night 


FABULOUS FABOLYTES 


ONEY HOUSE - LAUGHING ACADEN 


Thurs., Dec. 7 
THE WICKERMEN 
BLOW TORCH 
THE ASSASINS 


Fri., Dec 8 
Special Extended Show With 


THE I-TONES 
DOUBLE VISION 


Sat., Dec. 9 
THE IMMORTALS 
JAMIE RUBIN 
THE BLOODHOUNDS 


Coming Attractions: 


Sylvain Sylvain 
The Neighborhoods } 


Titanics 
Dogzilla 



















































































HOW TO |-=-7 
© THINGS UP |-#2—S 
os NOV. 
FRI MADELINE HALL & RHYTHM HOUNDS 12/1 
SAT BOSTON BAKED BLUES 12/2 
SUN KRIS WALES 12/3 
MON BARNEY MARTIN 12/4 
TUE BOBBY WATSON 12/5 
WED NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 12/6 ) 
THU MOTOR CITY RHYTHM KINGS 12/7 
FRI STOVALL BROWN 12/8 ~ 
SAT ALICE & WONDERBAND 12/9 
yy Monday-Saturday 9100 BBY Senay Night - Reggae aa SO Entertainment 
Z Complimentery Hora doeurree PLE BASLE “nla sie tte 
Monday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 Ysungs subyect to change 
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DANCE EX 


RECORD RELEASE 
PARTY 


AXIS 
WEDNESDAY 
DEC. 6TH 


18+ 18+ 





98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 
Around the corner from Fenway Park 
Fri. & Sat, Dec. 1&2 








SHE CRIED 
DANCING w/ HENRY 
RSet, Dec. 8&9 FOUR ON THE FLOOR 

















¢ 30 Beautiful Exotic 
Dancing Girls Daily 
12:00 noon -1:00 am 

* Great Drinks & 
Food! 


SLLLLLLLLLL® 


LLC? 


* All Sports on 
Satellite Dish 
* Seven 52” TV's 
* Six Pool Tables & 
Many VideoGames 2? 
* Bachelor Party's Welcome : 


eal oges/Rock 
Finder. ae 3 7:4. p.me the Tord 
yi» al ual 7:45 Pag z 
ira we iin 


stra 
Tuesday, Dec. 5 © 7:45 p.m. ¢ rock 
° Joecutter 


° Jacket 
Wednesday, Dec. 6°5:45 p.m.¢ 
n Mike 
Wednesday, Dec. 6 © 8:45 p.m. © Jazz 


Celebrated Full Orchestra, 
Thasseey, Dec. j Baby 0 p.m. hg 














ED BURKE'S 
BLUES VETERANS WEEKEND 
hina Fri., Dec. inane 
SONNY RHODES & the 
- TEXAS TWISTERS & 
FRANKIE LEE 
Guest: DRIVE ALL NIGHT 
Set Dec. 2 
EDDIE KIRKLAND & 


THE ENERGY BAND 
WITH CHUCK MORRIS & THE 
SIDEWALK BLUES BAND 


Band Pag Records 


LITTLE MIKE AND THE 

TORNADOES 
Fri., Dec. 8 
BOGGALOO SWAMIS 

pee = ee 

The Texas Pater ote Bives Award 

JOHNNY Sr eve 
COPELAND 


HUCK a & THE Le eearenn 














sasmneuneni TIME FORGOT 
ans a WHITFIELD & THE SAVAGES 
CKING CREW 


216 WRE 
12/22 LUTHER ‘GUITAR JR.’ JOHNSON 
Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 

















(Rt. 9 nr. Brookline Village) 








SHOOT THAT DOG 


rt a 
GREEN MAGNET SCHOOL 
KNUKL SANWICH 
BUND RHINO CD RELEASE 


Sun. Dec. 3 
NINE BELOW ZERO 
OVER BY MIDNIGHT 
Aton. Dec 4 


""RAMCAT 
WHAT'S LEFT? ? ‘BOSTON! 
pest ° ope 
HANA FLOWER BITCH 
THE SKI-A-DELICS - YOUNG HEGELIANS 


over by 
Thre. Dec. 7+ 185 
SUBJUGATOR 
DIOXIN 
over by midnight 
Fut. Dac. 8 
THE BUCKETS 
8 ° 


BUTTHOLE SURFERS . nartequin 


THE BEDROCK CAFE 








LHE 





Soulh 


A’n > 


* 


+ 
nw 


Shore St2 > 2tE 


iaSVa 


MYSTIQUE 
Top-40 Dance Band 


Friday night, 9 p.m. Doors open at 8. 


‘go h Night 
Live 


eae Nightclub 
at Lombardo’s 
Exit 5A, Route 128 
Randolph 
(617) 986-4000 











| NAF | 








PREMIERS 


and 


BOO RADLEY 


PLRE PRESSURE 


BEDROCKS 
WHO BE DAT? 


PORNADO 
BROTHERS 
BAG BOYS 


THE 
HENDERSONS 


RAM CAT 


YOUNG NEAL & 
THE VIPERS 


THE 
INSPECTORS 


SHY FIVE 


FAM'S IITH 
ANNIVERSARY 
PARTY! 

1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-0982 





Continued from page 25 

a.m. to 9 p.m. tomorrow and from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. on Sat. and Sun., at the Brookline Arts 
Center, 86 Monmouth St Brookline. Jazz 
musician Tim Pendergrast performs at 5:30 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow. Free; call 566-5715. 
CHRISTMAS PLANT SHOW AND SALE runs 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. today through Sun. at the 
Lyman Estate Greenhouses, 185 Lyman St. 
Waltham. Tours of the 1793 mansion are also 
given from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. tomorrow. Free; call 
691-7095. 


USIC 
CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


BOSTON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Benjamin Zander, offers an “Evening 
in Vienna" with Haydn's Sinfonia Concertante 
and Mahler's Symphony No. 4, at 8 p.m. at 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St. Worcester. 
Tickets $21-23; call (508) 752-4796. 

THE OLD SOUTH CHOIR, with conductor Donald 
Kendrick and organist Frederick MacArthur, 
performs Handel's Messiah (Part |) at 8 p.m. at 
the Old South Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston. 
Audience members are invited to bring their own 
scores and participate in the performance. Free; 
call’ 536-1970. 

“WINTER POPS CONCERT” begins at 7 p.m. in 
the Cochran Chapel, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
Program .includes works by Handel, Vivaidi, 
Bach, and Greig, with holiday arrangements by 
Feldstein and Anderson. Proceeds to benefit the 
Calusa Student Association in Transkei, South 
Africa. Donations requested; call (508) 475-3400. 
KATHLEEN BATTLE, soprano, performs songs 
by Purcell, Schubert, Richard Strauss, Korngoid, 
and Rodrigo at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $22-$28; call 
482-2595. 

LONGY CHAMBER SINGERS, conducted by 
Lorna Cooke deVaron, perform works by Per- 
otin, Bach, Foster, and Pinkham at 8 p.m. at the 
Edward Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Donation $5; calt876-0956. 

MUCH ADO, a Medievai-Renaissance consort, 
performs carols on period instruments at 8 p.m. 
at St. Paul’s Church, 15 St. Paul St., Brookline. 
Admission $7; call 277-4593. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHORAL UNION per- 
forms at 8 p.m. in-Marsh Chapel, 735 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-5014. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE COLLEGIUM 
MUSICUM, conducted by Jameson Marvin, 
performs sacred works by Schitz, Bach, 
Brahms, Senfi, and.Distier at 8 p.m. in Sanders 
Theatre, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Cambridge. 
Tickets $6, $4 for students; cail 495-5730. 
BACH CANTATA SERIES, conducted by Richard 
Cornéit, continues with No. 150, Nach Dir ‘Herr 
verlanget mich, at 12:05 p.m. in MIT's Killian Hall, 











Haydn's Theresienmesse, and Schubert's Mag- 
nificat and Gesang der Geister Uber den 
Wassern at 8 p.m. in MIT’s Kresge Auditorium, 
Cambridge. Tickets $5; call 253-9800. 

MIT CONCERT BAND, directed by John Corley, 
performs works by Grainger, Hindemith, and 
Holst, at 8 p.m. in Kresge Auditorium, 84 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253-9800. 
COLLEGIUM, directed by Julie Cumming, per- 
forms music of the German Renaissance, at 8 
p.m. in Houghton Chapel, bar College, 
Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320, x2028. 
PIANIST HUSNU ONARAN performs works by 
Mozart and Schumann at 12:30 p.m. at the 
Federal Reserve Bank auditorium, 600 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 973-3454. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY WIND ENSEMBLE per- 
forms “Wind Music of the French Revolution” at 
8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Admission $5, $3 for students and 
seniors; call 495-2000. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN PLAYERS perform H.M.S. Pinafore 
through Dec. 9 at the Agassiz Theatre, Radcliffe 
Yard, Cambridge. Performances begin at 8 p.m. 
tonight, tomorrow, and next Wed. through Sat. 
Matinees begin at 2 p.m. tomorrow, Sun., and on 
Dec. 9. Tickets $5-$9; call 495-2663. 


SATURDAY 


WORCESTER CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Gerald R. Mack, perform Handel's 
Messiah at 8 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, Worcester. 
Tickets $11-$15; call (508) 754-3231. 

MUSICA SACRA performs “The Christmas Story 
as Told in the Music of William Byrd and Samuel 
Scheidt" at 8 p.m. at the Harvard-Epworth 
Church, 1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets 
$10, $7 for students and seniors; call 298-7962. 
M.1.T. CONCERT BAND presents its fall concert 
at 8 p.m. in MIT's Kresge Auditorium, 84 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253-9800. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY CHORAL 
SOCIETY performs Britten's Ceremony of 
Carols and Bernstein's Chichester Psaims at 8 
p.m. in the El! Student Center ballroom, 630 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $5; call 
437-2671. 

HARMONIE CHAMBER WINDS, conducted by 
Basil Chapman, performs at 3 p.m. at the 
Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., New- 
tonville. Program includes John McDonald's 
setting of Conrad Aiken's poetry collection 
“Aiken's Animals,” with narration by Bill Cav- 
ness of WGBH-FM. Tickets $6, $4 for children 
and seniors; call 964-3424. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE CHORUS performs 
works by Fauré, Bruckner, Debussy, and James 
Yannatos at 8 p.m. at the Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets $7.50, 
$5 for students and seniors; call 492-7039. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA performs works by Glinka, 
Beethoven, and Haydn at 8 p.m. at Slosberg 








Recital Hall, Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; 
call 736-3331. 

WALTHAM POPS ORCHESTRA presents a 
holiday concert at 8 p.m. in the Robinson 
Auditorium, Waltham High School, 617 Lex- 
ington St., Waltham. Tickets $10, $6 for children; 


Wollaston Church of the Nazarene, 37 East Elm 
Ave., ge 4 Donations requested; call 
773-6350, x262. 


Sefies of Pree End Coctenion toon thedipet 
pal ot eee 

Friends Meeting House, 5 Longfellow Park. 
Cambridge; and at 8 p.m. on Thurs. at the 
Unitarian-Universalist Parish Hall, Eliot and 
South Sts., Jamaica Plain. Tickets $5, $4 for 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY, conducted by 


Marietta Simpson, tenor Frederick Urrey, 
baritone Thomas Jones. Tickets $14-$35; call 


HARVARD-RADCLIFFE GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN PLAYERS. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


GREATER BOSTON YOUTH SYMPHONY OR- 








present 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Program includes four 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

PHONY ORCHESTRA perform Handel's 
Messiah at 2 p.m. at Slosberg Recital Hall, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Audience mem- 
bers are invited to bring their own scores and 
participate in the performance. Free; call 
736-3331. 

HARPSICHORDIST JOHN GIBBONS performs 
Bach's Well-Tempered Clavier (Book |) at 3.p.m. 
in the Remis Auditorium, Museum of Fine Arts, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $12, $10 
for students and seniors; call 267-9300, x306. 
SPECULUM MUSICAE works by 
Mead, Lieberson, and Wuorinen at 3 p.m. at the 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, ‘Cam- 
bridge: Free:.calv495-2791. 

HARPSICHORDIST IGOR KIPNIS performs 
works by Bach and Scariatti.at 5:30 p.m. in the 
Fogg Art Museum courtyard, Harvard University, 
32 Quincy St., Cambridge. Tickets $5, $4 for 
students and seniors; call 495-4544. 4 
ATLANTIC BRASS QUINTET performs a benefit 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 4 p.m. at 
the Trinity Episcopal Church, 81 Elm St. 
Concord. Porgram includes works by Scarlatti, 
Greig, Praetorius, and Gershwin. Tickets $10- 
$35; call (508) 266-1348. 

ROCKPORT COMMUNITY CHORUS OF THE 
NORTH SHORE and the Boston Festival Chorus 
perform Handel's Messiah at 3 p.m. at the North 
Shore Music Theatre, 62 Dunham Rd., Beverly. 
Tickets $16.50 and $19.50; call (508) 922-8500. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE CHOIR performs 
Christmas vespers at 8 p.m. at Houghton 


VIOLINIST DANA MAIBEN performs at 3 p.m. at 
the Edward Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 

M.1.T. BRASS ENSEMBLE performs at 2 p.m. at 
Killian Hall, MIT Building 14, 160 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 

RICHARD CORNELL AND “TRICINIUM” per- 
form works by Michael Carnes and Lawrence 
Siege! at 8 p.m. at Killian Hall, MIT Building 14, 
160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 
253-2906. 

PIANIST BEATRICE ERDELY performs sonatas 
at 8 p.m. in MIT's Kresge Auditorium, Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 253-9800. 

CONCORD ORCHESTRA performs 
Humperdinck’s opera Hansel and Gretel at 2:30 
and 4 p.m. at the Center for ing Arts, 51 
Walden St. Concord. Tickets $10, $6 for 
students and seniors; call 369-7973. 

THE MUSIC PRODUCTION CO. performs works 
by Babbitt, ives, Mozart, Randolph, and Woolf at 
8 p.m. at the New School of Music, 25 Lowell St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 492-8105. 

WALDEN CHAMBER PLAYERS presents the 
first concert in a complete cycle of Beethoven's 
sonatas for violin and piano at 3 p.m. at the 
Follen Church, 755 Mass. Ave., Lexington. 
Tickets $6, $5 for students and seniors; call 
267-9096. 

SOPRANO NUNE KARAPETIAN performs works 
by Mozart, Offenbach, and. Schubert, with 
American and Armenian songs, at 8 p.m. at the 
Edward Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Donation $5; call 876-0956. 
POWERS MUSIC SCHOOL presents an open 
choral reading of Bach's Christmas Oratorio at 
7:30 p.m. at the First Armenian Church, 380 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4, $2 for 
students and seniors; call 484-4696. 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE performs holiday 
songs at 3 p.m. at the LaCava Campus Center, 
Bentley College, Beaver and Forest Sts., 
Waltham. Admission $7, free for children; call 
891-3424. 

REGIS COLLEGE AND WORCESTER POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE GLEE CLUBS perform 
Christmas Vespers at 4 p.m. at the College Hail 
Chapel, 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Free; call 
893-1820, x2039. 

FIRST AND SECOND CHURCH CHAMBER 
SOLOISTS perform works by Britten, Hindemith, 










































Saturday. 
and Montsalvage at 4 - at the First and 


Bach, Rachmaninoff, and Chopin at 7 p.m. at the 
First Baptist Church, Warren Ave. and Great 
Plain St., Needham. Tickets $7.50, $5 for 
students; call 444-7162. 

N.E.C. WIND ENSEMBLE performs at 3 p.m. at 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 280 the 


forms Handel's Messiah at 7 p.m. in the Lowell 
Memorial Auditorium, 50 East Merrimack St., 
Lowell. Tickets $11 and $13; call (508) 934-4444. 
OBOIST ANN MARIE ROSANDICH performs at 4 
p.m. at the All Newton Music School, 321 
Chestnut St., Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 
PLYMOUTH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 
listing for Sat. 
EASTERN NAZARENE COLLEGE CHORAL UN- 
ION AND ORCHESTAA. See listing for Sat. 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY. See listing for Sat. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN PLAYERS. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


“HOLIDAYFARE,” a concert and food festival 
sponsored by the Music at Noon series, begins 
at noon in thé Ruggles Building Atrium, North- 
eastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 437-2671. 

GUITARIST HUBERT KAPPEL performs works 








“FIRST MONDAY AT JORDAN HALL” begins at 
8 p.m. in Jordan Hall:.New).England. Con- 
pe a gy mp 
includes works by Beethoven and 
Fohaikovsky. Free; call 262-1120. 


TUESDAY 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY BANDS and the 
Boston University Band perform a joint concert 
at 7:30 p.m. in the Blackman Auditorium, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Donation $1; call 
437-3140. 

“MUSIC FOR HORNS AND STRINGS,” featuring 
works by Mozart and Dauprat, begins at 12:15 
p.m. ep ee School and Tremont Sts., 
Boston. Donations requested; call 227-2155. 
LONGY PIANO FACULTY CONCERT, featuring 
works by Bach, Thuile, and John McDonaid, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Edward Pickman Concert 
Hall, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 
8 . 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY EARLY MUSIC ENSEMBLE 
performs Spanish Renaissance music at 8 p.m. 
in the Goddard Chapel, Tufts University, Med- 
ford. Free; call 381-3564. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY WIND ENSEMBLE 
performs works by William Schuman and How- 
ard Hanson at 8 p.m. at the Boston Con- 
oak 8 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 


THE OPERA THEATER AND OPERA STUDIO OF 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, directed by 











WEDNESDAY 





EMANUEL AX, ISAAC STERN, JAIME LAREDO, © 


AND YO-YO MA perform quartets by Brahms at 
8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $25; call 266-1492. 

Preven merge arty Ria ka 
Recital Chorus. Chorus, and 
Chamber Singers begins at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 
New England Conservatory, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Program includes seasonal music 
by Barték, Debussy, Persichetti, and Poulenc. 
Free; call 262-1120. 

LYDIAN STRING QUARTET performs new works 
by Brandeis composers at 8 p.m. at the Slosberg 
Recital Hall, Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; 
call 736-3331. 


Fenway, Boston. Admission $5; call 566-1401. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE. GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN PLAYERS. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


VIENNA CHOIR BOYS perform Christmas songs 
at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $20-$24; call 266-1492. 








Ronnie Gilbert and Judy Small play at Harvard's Paine Hall 


present a holiday concert at 8 p.m. in the 
Recital Hall, Brandeis University, 


Haydn, Barthe, Milhaud, and Arnold at 12:05 
p.m. at the MIT Chapel, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
. Free; call 253-2906. 
M.L.T. CHAMBER CHORUS performs at 8 p.m. at 
Killian Hall, MIT Building 14, 160 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
N.E.C. WIND ENSEMBLE performs works by 
Reinecke, Varese, and Dahi at 8 p.m. in Jordan 
Hall, New England , 290 Hunt 
ington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
PIANIST JOHN O'CONNOR performs at 12:15 
p.m. atthe Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
280 the Fenway, Boston. Admission $5; call 
566-1401. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY EARLY MUSIC 
PLAYERS perform Spanish music at noon in the 
Ell Center ballroom, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 437-2671. 
LONGY FLUTE ORCHESTRA performs at 8 p.m: 
in the Edward Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden 


the Boston. University Chamber Orchestra per- 
form Benjamin Britten's The Turn of the Screw at 
8 p.m. tonight, Sat., and next Mon. at the Tsai 
Performance Center, 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $5 and $7, $3 for students and seniors; 
call 353-2922. 

MUSICA ROMANZA. See listing for Sat. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN PLAYERS. See listing for Fri. 








. performs Charpentier 

Naissance de Nortre Saveur Jesus Christ at 8 
p.m. at St. Paul's Church, Bow and Arrow Sts., 
Cambridge. Call 661-1812 for ticket information. 
THE KUUMBA SINGERS perform a Christmas 
concert at 8 p.m. at Memorial Church, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. 

NICHOLAS AND ROBERT MANN DUO performs 
works by Schuppanzigh, -Milhaud, Spohr, 
Shapey, and Bart6k at 8 p.m. in the Houghton 
Library Exhibition Room, Marvard University, 
Cambridge. Tickets $12, $6 for students; call 
495-2449, 

CELLIST RHONDA RIDER AND PIANIST LOIS 
SHAPIRO perform at 8 p.m. at Slosberg Recital 
Hall, pa pa Waltham. Free; call 


ConaieeT MARK ANDERSEN performs 
Christmas songs at 8 p.m. at the Hammond 
Castle, 80 Ave., Gloucester. Tickets 
$12, $10 in advance; call (508) 283-7673. 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY. See listing for Sat. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN PLAYERS. See listing for previous 
Fri. 


POPULAR, ETC. 
SATURDAY 


RONNIE GILBERT AND JUDY SMALL perform at 
5:30 and 9 p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard Univer- 











sity, Cambridge. Sponsored by 

Acts. Tickets $15.50; call 661-1252. 

CHERYL WHEELER and Neon Tetra perform at 8 
p.m. at the Listening Place Coffeehouse, 45 
Center St., Burlington. Admission $8; call 
273-3403 


“AN EVENING OF MUSIC FROM JAVA,” 
presented by the Boston Village Gamelan, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Church Unitarian, 
Jamaica Plain. Tickets $8; call 524-8096. 
PETER OSTROUSHKO and Joe! Mabus perform 
folk music at 8 p.m. at John Henry’s Hammer 
Coffeehouse, First Unitarian Church, 90 Main 
St., Worcester. Tickets $9; call (508) 757-2155. 
DIFFERENT SHOES perform at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Saturday Night in Marblehead coffeehouse, 
Church of St. Andrew, Rte. 114, Marblehead. 
Admission $4; call 639-1969. 


SUNDAY 


BRANFORD MARSALIS QUARTET performs at 
7 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $17.50; call 
931-2000. 

BOSTON BLUEGRASS UNION presents Weary 
Hearts and the Angel Band at 2:30 p.m. at the 
Masonic Hall, 1950 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Tickets $8; cali 661-0214. 


MONDAY 


JAZZ POPS ENSEMBLE performs holiday songs 
at 6.p.m. at the Wang Center for the Performing 
Arts, 270 Tremont St., Boston. Limited seating. 

















Free; call 482-9393. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY JAZZ COMBO and 80s- 
ton University Jazz Workshop students perform 
at 6:30 p.m. in the University Pub, 225 Bay State 
Rd., Boston. Free; call 353-5014. 

“THE WRIGHT STUFF,” a jazz and rock concert 
led by Orville Wright, begins at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 
266-1400. 





TUESDAY 


BRANDEIS JAZZ ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. 
University, 





“AN EVENING WITH THE RAINBOW BAND,” a 
jazz concert, begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 266-1400. 








UNIVERSITY JAZZ ENSEMBLE and the UM- 
Bience Singers perform at 2 p.m. in theWheatley 
Theatre, UMass/Boston, Harbor Campus, 
Dorchester. Free; call 929-7340. 

DEBORAH HENSON-CONANT and the Jazz 
Harp Trio perform at 7:30 p.m. at the McCarthy 
College Center, 100 State St., Framingham. 
Tickets $8, $6 for students and seniors; call (508) 
626-4968. 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE CONCERT BAND 
AND JAZZ BAND perform at 8 p.m. eg 
Function Room, Salem State 

Lafayette St., Salem. Tickets $3, $1 pony tw 
and seniors; call 741-6296. 


THURSDAY 


BOB MOSES STUDENT JAZZ ENSEMBLE per- 
form at 6:30 p.m: in the Keller Room, New 
England Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
“SINGERS SHOWCASE” begins at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 
266-1400. 








OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 
POETS 


ELIZABETH BARTLETT 
Milton Levy, and Tony Artuso read from their 
works at’8 p:m.-at the Newton Arts Center,61 
Washington Pk., Newtonville. Donation $2; ¢all 


“SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN: A DRAMATIC 
DIALOGUE,” a lecture by Dr. David Gullette, 
begins at 10:30 a.m. at the Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $6; call 536-5651. 

THE POETS’ THEATRE presents ‘26 Bars,” a 
performance piece by Kenward Elmsiie, at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Admission 
$10, $8 for students and seniors; call 266-5152. 


SATURDAY 


“TAPPING THE NEWSLETTER MARKET,” a 
workshop for freelance writers on using news- 
letters as a source of income, runs from 10 a.m. 














the National Writers 
Union. ‘Cost $15; call 492-0240. 

OPEN POETRY READING AND WORKSHOP, 
conducted by Ted Thomas Jr., begins at 11:30 
a.m. at the Connolly Branch Library, 433 Centre 
St., Jamaica Plain. Free; call 522-1960. 
“CHRISTMAS AT ORCHARD HOUSE,” a visit 
with Louisa May Alcott and characters from her 
novels, is offered from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. today 
and next Sat. at Orchard House, 399 Lexington 
Rd., Concord. Tours are also offered from noon 
to 4 p.m. tomorrow and next Sun. Admission $5, 
$4 for students and seniors, $3 for children; call 
(508) 369-4118. 

THE POETS’ THEATRE. See listing for Fri. 
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424-6995 Reservations 
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All Weekday shows are 18+ 
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RICK JENKINS SHOW 
Remington's of Boston, 124 Boylston Street, 337-6920 
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Fri., 11:00 pm MELVIN GEORGE . 
Sat., 11:30 pm PAUL D'ANGELO 
(617) 482-2227 *Charge-tix: 542-8511 
*78 Warrenton St., Boston 











Sir Franco 
Fri.,Dec. 1 

BILL CAMPBELL 
ADAM DREAD 

LARRY NORTON 

Sat., Dec. 2 
THE JOHNNY Pizzi SHOW 
PAUL DEANGELO 


TOM DUNHAM 
JIM LAULETTA 















Get into 
the Act 


Comedy, clubs, theatre. 
All the information 
you need to make 

the best choice. 


Phosni 


The Arts & Entertainment Authority ; 














SUNDAY 


'MUSIC CRITIC AND PHOENIX CONTRIBUTOR 
1TIM RILEY reads from his works of non-fiction at 
44:30 p.m. at the Trident Booksellers and Café, 
‘338 Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored by the 
\Writers League of Boston. Donation $2; call 
+ 267-8688. 

\NOTUS MAGAZINE CONTRIBUTORS William 
‘Corbett, Michael Franco, Barbara Jordan, T.J, 
\Anderson, Suzanne Keen, Joseph Lease, and 
Tai ee 








MONDAY 


POETS CAROLE OLES AND HELENE DAVIS 
read from their works at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547-6789. 

ADULTS’ BOOK GROUP discusses Anne Tyler's 
Breathing Lessons at 7 p.m. at the Boston Public 
SE ee A SORaR: een oe 








TUESDAY 


POET JANA HARRIS reads from The Sourlands 
Continued on page 28 
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COMEDY CLUB 


Boston Globe Readers 
JAY CHARBONNEAU 


lisl= DON GAVIN SHOW! 


CHUCK MARTIN 


THE KEVIN KNOX SHOW! 
OPEN MIKE NIGHT! 
PAUL D'ANGELO SHOW! 
GEORGE MACDONALD 
THE D.J HAZARD SHOW! 
THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW 








482-0930 








GARY 
DeLENA 


An Evening of 
Rock-n-Roll Comedy 
HBO, Showtime & MTV 


DECEMBER 5-9 
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Willow Jazz Club 


2 
featuring Bob Moses, Bob Gay 


BOB MOVER SEXTET 
featuring Bob Ward, drums 


JIM GOODMAN GROUP 
ANTLGRAVITY 


THE FRINGE 
BEN MUTCHLER GROUP 
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BILLY NOVICK & GUY VAN DUSER 








6 Dec Wed jam: $7:7 Dee The 
8 Dee Fri Bip 


RIV DOZEN” 
BRASS BAND | 











BOB DOROUG. 
Dee. 1, Fri: $7/show, Bec. 2, Sat: $8/show 


DONNA BYRNE 


Dec. 5, Tees: No cover, no minimum 


JIM PORCELLA & FRIENDS 


Dec. 6, Wed: No cover,.no minimum 
LOUIE BELLSON 
Dec. 7, Thera: $7.50/show 
Dec. 8, Fri: $8.50/show, Bec. 9, Sat: $10/show 


Shows at 8PM and 10PM 
Parking $1 
Tickets: 783-0090 


THE NIGHTCLUB & GRILLE AT 


ULLERS 


WORLD-CLASS JAZZ CABARET 


tab 


in the Guest Quarters’ Suite Hotel ‘Mass Pike & Storrow Dr) 























Tired of 
wimpy television? 
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Looting Sn? Serer 





The Boston Phoenix 
has the most 
comprehensive club 
listings in Boston. 
Whether it's jazz, rock, 
or anything in between, 
check the Phoenix and 
then check out Boston's 
clubs, and make your 

_ weekends aces! 














MORE THAN YOUR EVERYDAY NEWSPAPER. 











Charlestown Public Library, 
Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 


179 Main St. 














BILL CAVNESS of WGBH-FM reads Saki's 
“Reginaid's Christmas ‘Revel,’ Robert 
Benchiey's “The Rise and Fall of the Christmas 
Card,” and Stevén Bamberger's ‘Ho! Ho! Ho!” 
at 12:15 p.m. at King's Chapel, Tremont and 
School Sts., Boston. Donations requested; call 
227-2155. 








“FREE LOVE AND ANARCHISM IN THE 19TH 
CENTURY,” @ talk by Marty Blatt, begins at 8 
p.m. in rm. 9-150, MIT, 105 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. by Black Rose Lectures. 
Free; call 524-0781. 


SATURDAY 


“STRINGS AND THE THEORY OF ELEMEN- 
TARY PARTICLES,” a lecture by Brandeis 
University physics professor Hugh Pendieton, 
begins at 10 a.m.in rm. 123 of the Gerstenzang 
Science Library, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Free; call 736-2105. 


SUNDAY 


“THE LEGACY OF MICHAEL HARRINGTON” is 




















Women, at 4:30 p.m. in rm. 332 of Building E51, 


MIT, 70 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 
253-8844. 








495-1370. 
“EDUCATION IN THE COMMONWEALTH: 
WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD?”, a morning 








LONISE BIAS, mother of Len Bias, speaks on 
“Making the Right Decisions About Substance 
Use and Abuse’ at 7:30 p.m. in the Lindsay 
Auditorium, Bentley College, Beaver and Forest 
Sts,, Waltham. Len Bias died of a cocaine 
overdose after being drafted by the Boston 
Celtics. Free; call 891-3424. 

“JAPAN IN THE YEAR 2015” is discussed by 
Ezra Vogel, author of Japan as Number One, at 8 
p.m. at the Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644, 
“CREATIVE DESIGN SOLUTIONS FOR PUBLIC 
AND MUNICIPAL CLIENTS,” a slide lecture 
sponsored by the Boston Society of Architects, 
begins at 6 p.m. at the Boston Architectural 
Center, 305 Newbury St., Boston. Admission $7; 
call 267-5175. 

“THE CHURCH’S ROLE IN THE CRIMINAL 


JUSTICE SYSTEM” is a forum at noon. in the 
Fety Lostign, Jadenet Renan, Thestegial 
“U.S.-JAPAN TRADE NEGOTIATIONS: PLAY- 


ont 


ING THE TECHNOLOGY CARD” is a talk by Glen 
S. Fukushima, deputy assistant US trade rep- 
resentative for Japan and China, at noon in the 
7th Floor Conference Room, MIT's Center for 
International Studies, 292 Main St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-2839. 

“BEYOND COMPETITION: THE POWER OF 
COOPERATIVE LEARNING,” a talk by author 
Alfie Kohn, begins at 7:45 p.m. at the Concord- 
Carlisle High School auditorium, 500 Walden St., 
“YOU AND YOUR AGING PARENT,” a talk 
financial consultant Robert Grady, begins at 
noon in the Children's Resource Center, Boston 


: Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 


536-5400, x339. 


“HISTORY OF THE EAST BOSTON CHAMBER 


OF COMMERCE AND ITS ROLE IN THE 
COMMUNITY” is discussed by Marie Mucci 
O'Shea at 10:30 a.m. at the East Boston Branch 
Library, 276 Meridian St., East Boston. Free; call 
569-0271. 

“ISSUES IN CORPORATE GIVING,” a talk by 
Sharon Driscoll of the Bank of Boston, begins at 
6:30 p.m. in the Alumnae Lounge, Regis College, 
235 Wellesley St., Weston. Free; call 893-1820. 
“RITUAL AND THE SYMBOLIC GEOGRAPHY 
OF COMMUNITY: North African Labor Migrants 
and Place of Origin,” a talk by Katherine Piatt, 
begins at 8:15 p.m. in rm. 107, Boston Univer- 
sity’s Metcalf Center for Science and Engineer- 
ing, 590 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 


353-3067. 

DAVID HENRY HWANG, author of M. Butterfly, 
presents and discusses scenes from his new 
play F.0.8. at 3 p.m. in the Kirkland House Junior 
Common Room, Harvard University, 85 Dunster 
St., Cambridge. Presented by the Learning from 
Performers Program. Free; call 495-8676. 


THURSDAY 


C. EVERETT KOOP, former US Surgeon Gen- 
eral, speaks at 7:30 p.m. in the O'Keefe Sports 
Complex, Salem State Canal St., Salem. 
Tickets $12-$40; call (508) 741-6600. 

“LEONARD PELTIER: IMPRISONED LEADER 
OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN MOVEMNENT,” a 
video and discussion sponsored by the Harvard 
Law School Human Rights Program, begins at 
7:30 p.m. in rm. 100 of Pound Hall, Harvard Law 
School, 1563 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 


495-9362. 

ISRAEL! ARTIST ELIE SHAMIR exhibits and 
discusses his works at 4 p.m. in the Wessell 
Library, Tufts University, Medford. Free; call 
628-5000, x2088. 

“JEWISH HUMOR, LAUGHTER, AND TEARS,” a 
program of tales and anecdotes by Rabbi Mark 
Sokol, begins at 7:30 p.m. in rm. 211, Gosman 
Jewish , 333 Nahanton St, 
Newton Centre. Admission $5; call 965-7410, 
x163. 

“LEGAL AND ILLEGAL FEMINISMS,” a talk by 








Feminist Theory. Free; call 437-4964. 


by 
. Exchange Project. 














$12; call 643-6916. 
“THE REALITY OF AN EPIDEMIC,” a multi- 


JAKE HANNA,” to benefit the Robert F. Pacheco 
Memorial Fund at the Rhode island School of 
Design, begins at 8:30 p.m. at the RISD 
Auditorium, 2 Canal St., Providence, Ri. Tickets 
$20; call (401) 331-3511, x136. 


SUNDAY 


CHRISTMAS AUCTION AND BAZAAR, to benefit 
the AIDS Action Committee of Mass., begins with 
a silent auction at 4 p.m. and continues with an 
oral auction at 7 p.m. at the Opera House, 539 
Washington St., Boston. Free admission; call 
266-6906. 








“SUPER SUNDAY,” a phone-a-thon 
local and international human services 


O'Connell, Seamus Connolly, and Harvest 
Home. Tickets $10; call 436-0658. 


“ARTSREACH BLUES BENEFIT,” with music by 
Joey V's Midnight Rendezvous, Barbeque Bob 
and the Rhythm Aces, the Screaming Coyotes, 
and Chuck Morris and the Sidewalk Blues Band, 
begins at 9 p.m. at Harper's Ferry, 158 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. ArtsReach provides tickets and 
transportation for the disabled and the elderly to 
attend concerts, museums, and other cultural 




















HOLIDAY OPEN HOUSE, with a crafts and bake 
sale to benefit library services, runs from 3 to 6 
p.m. at the Parker Hill Branch Library, 1497 
Tremont St., Roxbury. Free; call 427-3820. 





















ART LISTINGS 















GALLERIES 


Admission to the tolsetaycnteitee is free, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the hours 


= many galleries are open by appoint- 





A.K.A. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 
Charles St., Boston. Mon:-Fri. 9 a.m.-6/p.m. Dec. 
2-29:""Menage 4 Cing," multi-media exhibition 
by five artists. Reception Dec. 2, 3-5 p.m. 

ALCHEMIE GALLERY (742-8256), 286 Congress 
St., Boston. Wed.-Fri. 2-6 p.m., Sat. noon-6 p.m. 
Mann “Agog 8: multi-media pieces by Andrew 


susema tinea 154 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: “Jerry Berta’s Diner Show.” 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 pag 
Dec. 6: “Bernard Chaet: New 


group 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St. _ 


Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 2: 
“Selvaggia Y Uccello: 1983-1987," classicist 
paintings, drawings, and lithographs by Norma 
Bessouet. 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Exhibitions of contemporary and historical 
sculpture, painting, photography, design, and 
illustration. Through Dec. 20: “Likenesses: A 
Selection of Portraits 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT 
CITYPLACE (227-2787), State 

Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-8 
p.m., Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through Dec. 2: “Belly 
Shields” and other video sculptures by Denise 
Marika; and contemporary landscapes by local 
artists. 


ATWOOD GALLERY (508-753-3838), 69 Ham- 
mond St. Worcester. Tues.-Sat. noon-S p.m. 


Si Set ee Ae 


portraiture. 

BATES ART RESOURCE CENTER (266-1386), 
731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 12: “Soul Catchers,” 
sculptures and paintings by Gertrude Michel. 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 


wn SEE ie 


Paul Strand’s Old Treasusy, Tangier, at Phillips Academ ys Addison ‘Gallery 


(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. arid Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. rt ado Through Dec. 31: works by 
Austrian architect Adolf Loos. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
549 Tremont St.; Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Dec. 9-30: “Sugar Plum Festival,” featuring 
installation art, puppetry, and live performances. 
— Mills Gallery; Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. 
until 7 p.m: Through Dec, 24: ‘‘Gifts ‘of Art," a 
holiday exhibition and sale to benefit the Center. 
BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 
(266-0953), 15 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 


WILDLIFE’. SANCTUARY 
(508-655-2296), 280 Eliot-St., S. :Natick. Tues.- 
Fri. 9 a.m+5-p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Ongoing: 
Ashley Bryan, author of Turtle 


a 










Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 9: ‘New Members Show.” 
THE CRANE COLLECTION (262-4080), 73 New- 
bury St. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 24: ‘The Little Picture Show,” an 
exhibition of small-scale American paintings. 
DARTMOUTH GALLERY (508-999-0751), 400 
Slocum Rd., N. Dartmouth. Mon. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 7-9 p.m., Tues.-Thurs. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Dec. 8: ‘Enduring Traditions,” group show of 
quilts, decoys, weavings, and Shaker furniture. 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
fiber, jewelry, and other media. Reception Dec. 3, 
1-4 p.m. 
ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
pee Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 
29: paintings by Evelyn Gandolfi Berde. - 
88-ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Aliston. 
Thurs.-Sat.. noon-6 p.m. Through Dec. 23: 
THE ERIKSON CENTER (491-3172), 1531 Cam- 
bridge St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-noon 
and 3-5 p.m. Through Dec. 2: “Mostly Etchings,” 
ee gy and gestural etchings by Myrna 


paoenan "RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 am.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 22: ‘Visions, 
Dreams, and Rituals,"’ exhibition by the New 
England Fiber Collective. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5.p.m. Closed Dec. 
23-Jan.° 1. Dec. 7-Jan, 20° “New American 
Furniture: New England and San Francisco.” 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (661-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Our Galaxy of 
Gallery Stars,” an exhibition of small-scale 
works. Reception Dec. 2, 5-8 p.m. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10° a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 7: “Home is Where Your House 
1s," works by Julia Kidd. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 2: -works by David Lowrey: Dec. 
5-23: works by Martin Ahearn. Reception Dec. 5, 
5-7 p.m. 

HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210°Soutt’St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30-p:m. Through 
Dec. 2: painted stoneware by Paul Heroux, 
“ritual “objects” by Albert Paley,.and new 
paintings by Tom Liesegang. 

HARVEY AND COMPANY (536-8025), 251 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 


Wed. until 7 p.m. Specializes in custom-made 
jewelry. Through Dec. 30: works on paper by 
Judith Brassard Brown. 

HOWARD YEZERSK! GALLERY (426-8085) 186 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


PLAIN FIREHOUSE MULTI- 
CULTURAL ARTS CENTER (524-3816), 659 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Mon.-Fri. noon-9 p.m. 
Through Dec. 5: exhibition of Native American 
paintings, photographs, sculpture, and artifacts, 
curated by the indian Spriritual and Cultural 
Council. 

JAMES V. McGOWAN GALLERIES 


. Tues.-Sat. 10a.m.6 

m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
“The Primitive image,” works by 

American folk artists. 

ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 

. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 

Dec. 7: “The Dot Project,” studies in color and 


elements. 

KENNEDY STUDIOS (267-6589), 167 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Mon. and 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 31: “Back to Life,”’ oil paintings by Martha 
Glinski with musical influences. Reception Dec. 


4-6 p.m. 

MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437-7706), 64 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 

p.m. Dec. 2-23: works by George Baselitz. 

MINGO GALLERY (508-927-5964), 371 Cabot 

St., Beverly. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 

Thurs.- until 9 p.m. Through Dec. 9: “New 


MONMOUTH GALLERY (277-7334), Church of 
Our Saviour, 25 Monmouth St., Brookline. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Dec. 31: retro- 
spective of watercolors, monoprints, and 
etchings by Dorinda Burrows. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Glass 
sculptures by Tom Patti and works by Andy 
Warhol, Roy Lichenstein, David Hockney, Jim 
Dine, and Frank Stella. 

NEMASKET GALLERY (508-999-4436), 56 
Bridge St., Faithaven. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Dec. 15: “Barbara B. 
Goldberg: Mood indigo- Resist Dyed Textiles,” 
with works in cloth created through shibori, a 
Japanese dyeing technique. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park., Newtonville. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Dec. 
2: “‘Layerings,” paintings and installations by 
Cornelia von Mengershausen and Esme Thomp- 
son; and electric toy sculptures. by Howard 
Lizotte. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat.. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 2: recent paintings by Catherine 
McCarthy. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Batteries Not 
Included,” ads with themes. 

ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Exotic Adornments: 
Jewelry and Clothing from Afar,” handcrafted 
items from Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
PACCHETTO , 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 
7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 10: “Fresh 
Produce,’ new works by gallery artists: 

PAUL SOROTA FINE. ARTS (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., Wed.-Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
pe exhibition of stone sculptures from 


omnes BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 2: large prints and drawings by 
Hugh Kepets, depicting New York buildings from 
pe ree ayaa “t eatwn §-Jan. 13: abstract 
peony hg 

GALLERY 00 408-2700, New- 
buryport me weeny Assn., 65 Water St., Newburyport. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 pm. Through Dec. 24: 
Christmas show. 
SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
pm., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Original paintings, mono- 
prints, photography, sculpture, and crafts by 
gallery artists. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p:m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Cail for information. — 
101 Arch St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Jan. 19: “Twenty Years of Contem- 
porary Craft,” works on loan from the Museum 


THE SPACE (445-9016), 788 Columbus..Ave., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 22; 


Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and 
Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Dec. 3-25: the 


South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5:30 p.m. 
Closed Dec. 23-Jan. 1. Dec. 2-Jan. 10: “Ex- 
pressive Geometries,” paintings by Nancy Hay- 
“nes, Mary Heilmann, David Ortins, and Stephen 
Westfall. Dec. 8, 3-5 p.m. 

TRIDENT BOOKSELLERS AND CAFE 
(267-8688), 338 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-11 p.m., Sat. cae aa Sun. noon-9 


ings. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 
23: “Guests of the Shelter," portraits of families 
and individuals at the Long Island Shelter. 


MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jan. 14: 17th annual exhibition by the Boston 
Printmakers; and a fragment collage by Ikuko 
Burns. 


BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 10¥2 Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Free. Through Dec. 9: “Two Hundred Years 
of Catholicism in New England,” an exhibition 
arranged by the Archdiocese of Boston. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
$q., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art and architecture 
tours given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues. and 
‘Wed. at 6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 
am. Through Dec. 31 in the Research Library: 
exhibition marking the 175th season of the 
Handel & Haydn Society; in the Wiggin Gallery: 
“Play Baill,” featuring photos of Babe Ruth, Ted 








(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children. 
American decorative arts and furnishings, a 
period house built in 1804, paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- 
olds, $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. includes a 
climbing sculpture, a Japanese house, a comic- 
strip-making station, and art by local children 
reflecting their ideas on the future. “From Time 
to Time: Celebrating 75 Years at Our House’ 
features a depiction of a Cambodian household 
in contemporary Boston. Through Jan. 7: “The 
RECYCLE Gallery of industrial Art." 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Dec. 3: “Emblems of 
Freedom,” prints and drawings makring the 
200th anniversary of the French Revolution. 
Through Dec. 18: “Hiroshige: Famous Places in 
the 60-Odd Provinces,” including 69 woodblock 
prints from the 19th century, each one with a 
view of a different Japanese province. Dec. 5- 
Jan. 29: “Samuel Butler: Photographer,” with 
albums, photographs, and wet plates by the 
author of The Way of Ail Flesh. Tues. at ¢ p.m.: 
the film La marseillaise (1937). Admission $2. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), S ate 
Archives Bidg., 220 Morrissey Bivd., Dorchester. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free 
Through Jan. 31: “Celebrate! Massachusetts 
Community Bands and Agricultural Fairs,” 
photographs and artifacts. 

* COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half-price for 
all Fri. 5-9 p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated 
films presented daily. Includes “Smart Ma- 
chines," a collection of robots.and interactive 
¢omputers; ‘The Honeywell Animais," 
sculptures made from computer 
and historical exhibits. Through Dec. 1: “Atari 
Race Car Simulator,” a state-of-the-art video 
game with a swivel seat, stick shift, and sound 


Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 
fo¥-children. Ongoing: “Masks: Making Faces,” 
an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and 
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DINING ROOM NOW OPEN 
THURS., FRL, & SAT. "TIL 2PM 


GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
LUNCH + DINNER 


536-0420 


¢ LATE 


109 Brookline Ave. 
near Kenmore Square 


arking in Red Sox lot ~~ nan (except night games) 











White Ash «517 


LEVIS 


Boot Cuts « 


Tay 





LevI's’ 
SADDLEMAN 
BOOT JEANS 


THE LARGEST 
SELECTION OF 


IN BOSTON! 


501 Straight Legs « Prewash & 
Stonewash Blue, Black, Gray, Lava, 


Curduroy, Denim, Many Colors « 705 
Student Cuts « Blue Denim « Stretch 
Jeans « Full Cut « Levi's Denim, 
se; Curduroy, Hopsack 
WOMEN’S 
-¢ 501 Button Fly «505 Straight Legs 
BIG & TALL 
Cords to 38” Leg « Denims to 40” Leg 
& 60” Waist « Bush Jeans « Denim 
Jackets to Size 52 


501's e Boot Cut « Denim & Cords 


QUALITY NEVER GOES OUT OF STYLE 


inalkens 


Special Holiday Hours’ 


Thurs & Fri Til 8pm ___ ding Apparel 
Sunday 1-5 122 Boylston St., Boston 
423-9050 














Joy of Movement 
brings back 1973 prices! 


$29 








PY phovement= 


FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 
“WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE. BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 
KENMORE SQ. COPLEYSQ. § NEWTON/WELLESLEY 
266-5643 536-3377 237-6465 
CAMBRIDGE WATERTOWNSO. “Wolcdornsceercun). 
492-4680 926-2700 
“Non-prime time, 1 year membership. = = se 

















given on the hour. 

HAMMOND CASTLE - (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children 
six to 12) Re-creation of a medieval castle 
housing Roman, medieval, and Renaissance art. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 


aes 


Jerry Berta’s Dad's Late Night Diner, at Alianza Gallery 


$2.75 for children five to 12 and senior citizens. A 
permanent display of medieval and Renaissance 
arms and armor, exhibited in a Gothic hall with 
ies and stained-glass windows. Through 
Feb. 25: “Return to Camelot," an exhibition of 
19th-century children’s books, games, and toys 
with knighthood themes. Sun. at 1 p.m.: puppetry 
demonstrtation. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Gallery talks 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Jan. 7: “On the Passage 
of a Few People Through a Rather Brief Moment 
in Time: The Situationist international 1957-72," 
an exhibition of works by avant-garde European 
artists. The exhibition encompasses pamphiets 


divisions between art, the city, and technology. 
Presented in conjunction with the Musee Na- 
tional d'art Moderne in Paris. 

— ICA Theater. Free with museum admission. 
Video screenings Wed. 2-5 p.m., Thurs. 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. and 4-7 p.m., Fri. 1-4 p.m., Sat. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-8 p.m., Sun. noon-3 p.m. 
Through Jan. 7: “Deconstruction, Quotation, and 
Subversion: Video from Yugoslavia," a program 
of 14 short videotapes screened on a daily 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. The museum, 
built in the style of a 15th-century Venetian 
palace, houses art collected by Isabella Stewart 
Gardner (1840-1924) which spans more than 30 
centuries. Among the highlights are portraits by 
Manet, Degas, Sargent, and Whistler; Italian 
Renaissance paintings by Botticelli, Raphael, 
and Titian; and the first canvas by Matisse to be 
included in a museum collection. Through Feb. 4: 
“Mrs. Gardner's Circle: Henry James, Francis 
Marion Crawford, Amy Lowell, and T.S. Eliot,” 
including letters, photographs, and other 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors, free on 
Sat. “Factory Labor: Shaping Work in America,” 





featuring antique textile machinery. Through 
Jan. 28: “NEWS ‘89: Contemporary Hand- 
weaving.” 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10.p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Tues.-Fri.: 
introductory walks through all collections begin 
at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; “Painting and Decorative 
Arts Walk” begins at noon; ‘Asian, Egyptian, 
and Classical Walk” begins at 1 p.m. Sat.: 
Introductory walks begin at 11 a.m and 1:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 17: * ‘Capturing an image: Collect- 
ing 150 Years of Photography,” pre-1940 works 





Art of Paul Cezanne,” a 90-minute drop-in 
workshop for children six to 12. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Jan. 7: “A Turn of the Century Christmas.” 
Through Jan. 14: “Rustic Furniture,’ including a 
mirror with deer feet, Navajo rugs, root tables, an 
Amish bentwood settee, and a gypsy chair. 
Through Feb. 25: “Turn of the Century,” 

exhibition on immigration and the reform move- 
ment preceding World War I. Through Apr. 22: 
“Travels Among the indians: A Catlin Portfolio, ’’ 

19th-century lithographs by George Catlin. Sun. 
at 3 p.m. lecture on turn-of-the-century 
Christmas ornaments. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 
9 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for children four to 14 
and seniors. Includes a sun lab, theater of 
electricity (with indoor thunder-and-lightning 
shows daily), and live animals. Through Dec. 10: 
“Trapped in Time: Treasures of the Tar Pits,” 
exhibit of Ice Age fossils. Through Jan. 15: 
by the Society of Animal Artists. Fri. from 5 to 9 
p.m.: “Let's Celebrate!”, music and crafts 
marking the beginning of winter. Sat. and Sun. at 
2 and 4 p.m.: slide lecture on American birds of 


prey. 
— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. “Summer of '69," with music by the 
Doors and the Rolling Stones, begins Thurs.-Sat. 
at 8:30 p.m. “Grateful Dead,” begins Sun. at 8:30 
p.m. “Pink Floyd” begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
“Laserium Zodiac,” with New Age music and 
jazz. , -Sun. at 5:30 p.m. 

Omni Theater admission $5, $3 for a 
and seniors.:“‘The Great Barrier Reef,” 
about the underwater world off the IB Son 
coast of Australia, begins Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 
2, 3, 7, and 8 p.m., with additional shows on Fri. 
at 6 and 9 p.m.; on Sat. on the hour from 10 a.m. 
to 9 p.m.; and on Sun. on the hour from 11 a.m. to 
8 p.m. “Chronos,” by the director of Koyaanis- 
gatsi, begins Thurs. at 9 p.m., Fri. at 6 and 10 
p.m., and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
— Planetarium admission $5, $3.50 for children 
four to 14 and seniors. Two special programs, 
“The Christmas Star” and ‘The Winter Wishing . 
Star," replace reguiar shows in Dec. “The 
Christmas Star” begins Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 
1:30, and 3:30 p.m., with an additional show on 
Fri. at 7 p.m.; on Sat. at 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 





2:30, and 3:30 p.m.; and on Sun. at 12:30, 1:30, 
2:30, and 3:30 p.m. “The Winter Wishing Star” 
begins on Fri. and Sat. at 4:30 p.m. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25. Photography, painting, 
frican- 


MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION 22-640), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for 
students and seniors. Through Feb. 25: “‘Putting 
America on Wheels: New England Paves the 
Way,’ featuring 24 mint-condition, New England- 
made autos. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 14. Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot 
half-scale model of a whaling ship; sae 
Asiey, Bierstadt, Bradford, Gifford, and Russell 

A film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. 
at 2 p.m. Through Jan. 28: “Herbert L. Aldrich: A 


Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 am.-6 p.m. 
Admission $7, $6 for students and seniors, $3.50 
for children. Includes ‘Stick Your Neck Out: A 
Closer Look at Turtles,”’ with a turtle hatchery, a 
12-foot fossil, and a baby sea turtle tank; “Rivers 
of the Americas,” with animals from the Amazon 
and Connecticut Rivers; the Caribbean Coral 
Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with a green 
moray eel and a nurse shark; and the ecology- 
oriented “Boston Harbor: The Place, the Prob- 
lem, the Plan.”’ Daily dolphin and sea-lion shows 
aboard the Discovery. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 
(508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. includes 


NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-§ p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 29: ‘Batik Paintings by Margaret 
Huong Primack”’ and hand-painted tiles by Alicia 
Polsky. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
(413-298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $1. for children. 
Through Jan 15: “Seasons Greetings from 
Norman Rockwell: Holiday Images from Hail- 
mark Cards." Through Jan.: “One Nation In- 
divisible? Images of Black Americans: 
1934-1967, by Norman Rockwell." 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $12, $6 for children six to 15> Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. Includes 
tavern sign exhibit;: J.. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century 
home of a blacksmith. Through Dec. 31: “Visiting 
and. Other Social Enjoyments,” exploration of 


7 pau: iia Viton the, construction 


PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), absent 
Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission $2 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children 
Restored 17th-century house owned by Revere 
during the Revolutionary War. Next door i the 
Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick build- 
ing built circa 1711. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, 
$1.50 for children six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. 
daily. Ongoing: the largest marine painting and 
drawing collection in the US; galleries devoted to 
porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, furniture, and 
silver of the China Trade; “Tribal Style: Selec- 
tions from the African Collection’; “Steamship 
Travel’; and ‘Tollers and Tattlers: Massachu- 
setts Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940." 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), Rte. 
3A, Plymouth. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, 
$8 for children; admission to Mayflower II $5, 
$3.25 for children; combination ticket $15, $10 
for children. Re-creation of 17th-century Pilgrim 
village and Wampanoag Settlement. in the 
Shelby Cullom Davis Galleries: “Recreating the 
Past" and “Style and Structure: 17th-century 
Furniture at Plimoth Plantation.” Nature walks 
are offered at 2 p.m. on Sun. and Wed. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland; ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 


from the International Center of Photography 
including works by Ansel Adams, Ernst Haas, 
and Dorothea Lange. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-8152), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 
for children over five, free for seniors. interactive 
videos, large-screen TV, vintage rowing ma- 
chines, video library and displays. Ongoing: “75 
Years of Fenway Park Memories,” “New Eng- 
land Champions, 1859-Present,"’ and Armand 
ee aieasaae amaaee a 
CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
ebsoar ton tei. Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: ‘Command Center,” 


Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free for all on Thurs. 
and on Sat. before 1 p.m. Collections of 


and Meissen porcelain. The second floor of the 
Morgan Building features the J. Pierpont Morgen 
collection of American decorative arts. Through 
Dec. 10: “Festival of Trees,” 16th annual holiday 
celebration, with decorated trees and entertain- 
ment and activities throughout the ey 
Through Dec. 24: “Robert 

cankengcnvpalaah it ae aaa 





pher, including flower still lifes, studies of nudes, 
and homoerotic images. Through Dec. 31: “The 
Dada and Surrealist Word-image” and .“Sur- 
realist i from the Wadsworth 


wuran HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, free for 
Children. The Whistler family arrived in 1834, and 
‘young James spent his first three years here. 
The permanent collection includes etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 
free for children. The museum includes an 
extensive collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, indian,~and Islamic galleries. New 
acquisitions include Korean ceramics from the 
5th and 6th centuries. Through Jan. 21: ‘The 
Revenge of the 47 Samurai,” multi-color wood- 
block prints from Japan. Through Jan. 28: “Jean 


The Moissons Tapestry. 
WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2. 
Through Dec. 17: ‘| Had No idea!’’, an exhibition. 
about Worcester inventions, including a high- 
Worcesterites as Abbie Hoffman, Isaiah 
Thomas, and Frances Perkins. — Salisbury 
Mansion, 40 Highland St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and 
seniors. Through Dec. 10: “Festive Winter 
Scenes at the Salisbury's,” floral displays by 
local garden clubs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Art Gallery (353-3329), 
855 Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 10: “Eyes of 
Time: in America.” 


BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Dec. 2: “Can | Change My Mind if1 Want To,” 
altered photographic installations by Robert 


Goss. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 3: “Focus on Infinity: 
American Astronaut Photography, 1962-1972." 
Tues. at 4:30 p.m.: “The Scientific Harvest of the 
Apollo Missions to the Moon,” a lecture by Dr. 
bert astra hin bow crema 








Second Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 27: photographs by Neal 
Rantoul 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Fogg Art Museum 
(495-2397), 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, free to all 
Sat. morning. Through Dec. 17: “Capturing an 
image: Collecting 150 Years of Photography,’ a 
joint exhibition with the Museum of Fine Arts. 
LEE GALLERY (395-8913), 119 Charles St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.4 p.m, Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
“Gordon Coster: Photo- 


JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410), Bond. Gallery, 50 
Sutherland Rd., Brookline. Sun.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
bam, Fri. 9 am. -3 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “Young 
Heroes,” photographs by by Philip R. Decter 
featuring participants in City Year, an “urban 
Peace Corps” in Boston. 

LYNN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (592-2465), 125 
Green St., Lynn. Mon.-Sat. 1-4 p.m. Through 
Jan. 6: “Cambodian Survivors in the USA,” 
black-and-white photographs by Leah Melnick. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 
children, free for all an Sat. until noon. Through 
Dec. 17: “Capturing an Image: Collecting 150 
Years of Photography,” pos ~Prnn Birg 
ing daguerreotype portraits by the local firm 
Southworth and Hawes and avant-garde works 
by Man Ray and Florence Henri (later works are 
on view at the Harvard University Art Museums). 
Through Feb. 25: “‘Trautes Heim (Home Sweet 
Home),’’ a photographic installation by German 
artists Bernhard and Anna Blume. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER at Bos- 
ton University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 
Through Dec. 3: “Marc Riboud: Lasting Mo- 
ments, 1953-1988,"" including works from 
Riboud’s stint at Magnum, the international 
photo agency. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portiand, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 


“ 








Library , 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 
p.m. Through Feb. 28: “The Hollywood Photo- 
graphs of Director George Sidney.” 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Rose Art Museum 
(736-3434), Waltham. Tues., Thurs., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 17: “allusion 
DIMENSION: The Lois Foster Exhibition of 
Boston Area Artists,’ including three- 


paper. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 
(508-620-1220), Mazmanian Gallery, McCarthy 
College Center, 100 State St., Framingham. 
Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: large 


portfolio editions of James Joyce's Ulysses and 
Octavio Paz's Three Poems, both illustrated by 


Hall Gallery, 48 Quincy St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-§ p.m. Through Dec. 
22: drawings, photographs, and models of 
projects by late Mexican architect Luis Barragan. 
— Museum of Comparative Zoology (495-2463), 
26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15, free to all Sat. 
before 11 a.m. Ongoing: * ‘images from Nature: 
pig teh mecruttrapy ay ag 

Library, 1st and 4th Floors, 3 
James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-§ p.m. Through Jan. 
30: photographs by Hansi Durlach, including 
“Images of the Third World: Vietnam, Arab 
israel, and Mexico” and “To Dwell is to Garden,” 
showing Boston gardeners. 

— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students and seniors. Through Dec. 31: “The 
of 49 sites in present-day Israel, taken in 1857 
and in 1981-83. 


MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
(508-922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., ee Through 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2:30-5 p.m. Through Dec. 18: “Totem: 


Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and also Tues. 
and Thurs. 6-9 p.m. eo 21: sculpture 


Gallery 
(508-741-6222), 352 Lafayette St., Salem. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-10 


Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Dec. 8-12: annual December 
Exhibition and Sale. Reception Dec. 8, 6-8 p.m. 
SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY, North 
Dartmouth. Visual and Performing Arts Building 
(508-999-8546), Mon.-Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 9: “Sad, Beguiling Haiti: Photographs of 
Haiti Since Duvalier,” by Jerry Berndt, Phil 
Farnsworth, Danny Lyon, and Alex Webb. 
THAYER ACADEMY (643-3580), 745 Washing- 
ton St. Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through Dec. 7: multi-media show by the 
University of Lowell art faculty. 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
(203-486-4520), Storrs, CT. — William Benton 
Museum of Art; Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 


a.m.-6 p.m., Tues. 11:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 12: “The Boston 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (506-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Dec. 3-Jan. 1: color photographs of street 


Willamstown. 

a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: ““Waliworks,” 
site-specific works by Sol LeWitt. Through 
3: “The Panels of Charles Prendergast” 
“Maurice 

Dec. 17: Brancusi’s 
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Performing Arts 





PLAY BY PLAY 
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i The Learning From 
| Performers 
! Harvard and Radcliffe 
i welcomes playwright 


VD. AVID HE NRY HWANG 


IDy-, ; 
Program at 


Author of V1 ) 


lalk/ Discussion 


dnesday, December ( 
Comm 
Cambridg 


Free and open to the public 





Artists 
Foundation 

at CityPlace 
Lunchtime 
Piano 
Concerts 


sponsored by 


December 48 
THOMAS 
DICKINSON 

















Get 1 into the Act 
Phostix 








: The Arts & Entertainment Authority 











wg The Athens Street Company 


presents 


AMONG ANIMALS 


An Evening of Poetry and Music in 
Celebration of the Animal Kingdom 
to Benefit the FUND FOR ANIMALS 


WILLIAM ALFRED STOCKARD CHANNING 
CHERYL HARDWICK MAEVE KINKEAD 
FRAN LEBOWITZ ARNOLD McCULLER 


HONO 


R MOORE BILL MURRAY 


BRIAN DOYLE MURRAY 
MICHAEL O’DONOGHUE 


REYNOLDS PRICE PAUL SCHMIDT 
BROOKE SHIELDS JAMES TAYLOR 
CHRISTOPHER WALKEN KATHRYN WALKER 


FRANCES WEST 


Wednesday, December 6th 8:00 PM 


Sanders 
Patron T 


Theatre, Harvard University 
ickets $200 Friend Tickets $100 


Available through the Fund For Animals office 
(617-523-2236) and includes reception,with the 
Company and special guests following performance 
All other tickets available through TICKETRON (800-382-8080) 
or through HOLYOKE CENTER $25, $35, $50 


Limited free parking available on upper levels of Broadway & Felton St. garage 
and Mass.,Ave. & Everett St. garage. Additional parking available 
at the Church St... JFK St., Quincy St., Holyoke St. and Mt. Aubum St. garages. 


SPONSORED IN PART BY THE CHARLES HOTEL, HARVARD SQUARE 


x 
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NOW PLAYING! SEE IT TODAY! 








‘The 
utcracker 








BOSTON 
BALLET 


Bruce Marks, Artistic Director 


1 F 
ae 


| 28 @64 22 22 28 S68 @€@ 28 26 OS 29 


November 24-Deeember 31 
at the Wang Center 


"A magical tale...the most enchanting of all 
holiday entertainments." Joyce Kulhawik, WBZ-TV 


Call 931 “2000. 


9-9, seven days a week 
For Group Sales information, call — ext. 20 0231 


In Person 


The Wang Center Box Office, 270 Tremont St. 

Mon. - Sal., 10 am - 6pm and at all Ticketmaster outlets. 
For Wang Center Information, call 

1-800-426-5378, access code WANG, 24 hours a day. 


All sales final. Sponsored in part by F- | LENE'S 


Special Nutcracker Fund Seats 
available in the Artistic Director's row - $100. For Fund 
seals only, call (617) 964-4070 ext. 220, Mon. - Fri., 10am - 3pm. 
Proceeds to benef perfomance fr chien with special needs. 

















compiled by Bill Marx 


AMONG ANIMALS. An evening of poetry 
and music in celebration of the animal 
kingdom, to benefit Cleveland Amory’s 
Fund for Animals. Celebrity critter-lovers to 
appear include theater heavies Stockard 
Channing, Christopher Walken, and 
Kathryn Walker as well as such other 


: notables as James Taylor, Brooke Shields, 


Bill Murray, playwright William Alfred, and 
novelist Reynolds Price. Presented by the 
Athens Street Company at Sanders 
Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge 
(523-2236) , December 6. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Wednesday. Tix $25 to $50. Patron 
($200) and Friend ($100) tix also avail- 
able. 

THE BALD SOPRANO and THE CHAIRS. 
Two classic absurdist comedies by Eugene 
lonesco that accelerate toward ‘an 
apocalypse of hilarity.’ Romanian Andrei 
Beigrader directs. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), in repertory through 
January 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
(December 1 only) and Saturday (Decem- 
ber 2 only), with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday (December 2 only) and Sunday 
(December 3 only) . Tix $16 to $33. 
BOESMAN AND LENA. South African 
playwright / conscience Athol Fugard’s mas- 
terpiece is about a complex relationship 
between two ‘‘coloured” vagrants. In the 
words of the playwright, the man and 
woman are “ultimately victims of a common 
shared predicament, and of each other. 
Which of course makes it some sort of love 
story. They are each other's - fate.” 
Presented by the Huntington Theatre Com- 
pany at the Boston University Theatre, 264 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (266-3913), 
through December 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday, with matinees 
at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. Tix $18 to $25. (See review in this 
issue.) 

A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS IN WALES. 
Dylan Thomas's tenderly nostalgic hymn to 
an old-fashioned Welsh Christmas. At the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(742-8703), through December 23. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, 
at 5 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $13 to $17. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. The perennial 
Yuletide attack of the killer Scrooges. At the 
Trinity Repertory Company there’s a new 
version of the old tightwad’s night of hell, 
written and directed by Tina Landay. The 


Company, 201.- Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode tsiand (401-351-4242) , 
through December 24. Curtain is at 7 p.m. 
on Tuesday and Sunday and at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday; with 
matinees at 2° p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $24 to $30; discounts for 
children and seniors. Another Scrooge 
drops in at the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street;‘Boston (482-6316), De- 
cember 6 through 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 pam. on Sunday. 
Tix $15; $10 for children under 12, seniors, 
and New Ehrlich members, There's. more 
Scrooging going on at the North Shore 
Music Theatre, Dunham Road, Beverly 
(508-922-8500), through December 23. 
Curtain is at 8 »p.m.. Monday «through 
Saturday, -with -matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tix $19 to $25. 
The ghosts of Christmas Past, Present, and 
Future also rattle their chains at the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, 
Norwell (871-2400), December 5 through 
23. Curtain is at 7 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $15 to $18. The 
beleaguered Cratchits also find Xmas cheer 
at the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 
East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926) , December 8 through 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
and at 2 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $16 to $18; 
$4 for children, students, and seniors. 

DEL MAR A TUS ZETAS. (FROM THE 
SEA TO YOUR 2’S.) Performed in Spanish, 
this drama utilizes giant puppets, masks, 
dance, and music to chronicle Latin Ameri- 
ca’s social and political upheavals. 
Presented by La~Chiltota at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge (864-9287) , 
December 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $5; $3 for students. 

THE EXACT LOCATION OF THE SOUL 
with DEAD LEAVES IN MY BED. Per- 
formance pieces by Mari Novotny-Jones 
and Joanne Guertin-Rice, respectively. At 
Mobius, 354 Congress Street, Boston 
(542-7416), December 2. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tix $5 to $8. (The scheduled Decem- 
ber 1 performance has been canceled, for 
Mobius’s 24-hour vigil in recognition of A 
Day Without Art: A Day of Action and 
Mourning in Response to the AIDS Crisis. 
Throughout the weekend, panels of the 
NAMES Project / Aids Memorial Quilt will be 


‘\. on display, and the 11,000 names from the 


THE FIREBIRD and A CHILD’S 
CHRISTMAS IN WALES. The Under- 
ground Railway Theater's giant-shadow- 
puppet adaptation of Stravinsky's ballet 
suite utilizes twenty-foot screens, projec- 
tions, prisms, and mirrors. Besides this 
“cross between an animated stained glass 
and a light show,"’ the company is present- 
ing a reading of Dylan Thomas's “wonderful 


old holiday chestnut’’ as a curtain raiser. At 
the new Arlington Center for the Arts, 41 
Foster Street, Arlington. (643-6916), De- 
cember 8.and 9. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a matinee at 3 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6; $4 for children 
under 12. 
FIRST NIGHT. Local playwright Jack Neary 
penned this comic romance, which revolves 
around a shieppy video-store owner who 
runs into his old flame on New Year's Eve. 
The production stars Neary and Theatre of 
Newburyport artistic director Josie McElroy. 
At The Theatre of Newburyport, 75 Water 
Street, Newburyport (508-462-3332), 
through January 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $8 to $12. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve’s 
apple. Better make that William Tell’s apple, 
considering the slings and arrows in it. But in 
this new edition of the com- 
mercial-theater spoof, director/lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his. quiver, notably in the “Forbidden 
Hollywood" section that dominates the 
second act. Fortunately, the intricate Les 
Misérables parody that brings down the first 
—_not to mention the house — remains 
worth the whistle. As usual, the Forbidden 
Broadway cast are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in and out of their clothes than-a 
speeding strumpet, At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefinitély. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Fri- 
day, at 7 and 10:p.m. on Saturday, and at 
3 and 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to 
$24.50. 
GLENGARRY GLEN ROSS. David 
Mamet's Pulitzer Prize-winning black com- 
edy about four real-estate salesman who 
fleece their customers and one another is a 
refreshing alternative for those who might 
be a mite tired of all the holiday cheer on 
local stages. Directed by Peter Kelley, who 
staged an acclaimed production of Enter- 
taining Mr. Sloan a couple of years back. 
Presented by Red Horse Theater at the 
Jamaica Plain Multicultural Arts Center, 659 
Centre Street, Jamica Plain (776-9291), 
December 7 through 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $10 to $12; 
$1 discount for real-estate professionals. 
Tix half price for Thursday's preview 
performance. 
HAMLET. Emerson College’s student 
production of Shakespeare's tragedy will be 
staged by Maureen Shea ‘in the ‘‘post- 
modernist tradition’’ and features Equity 
actors Richard McElvain, Kathleen Patrick, 
and William Sharp. At the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre, 217 Tremont Street, Boston 
(931-2000), December 6 through 9. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. ‘Wednesday ‘through 
Saturday. Tix $8 to $10; $6 for Emerson 
students. 
THE HANDMAID’S TALE. The worid 
premiére of an adaptation of Margaret 
Atwood’s chilling novel about a feminist 
anti-utopia. A futuristic society forces men 
and women into strict gender roles in order 
to serve the militaristic caprices of a 
patriarchal government. Performance text 
and “‘iconicity” by Bruce G. Shapiro. At the 
Tufts Arena Theater, Talbot Avenue, Med- 
ford (381-3493), December 5 through 9. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday. Tix $2 to $5. 
| READ ABOUT MY DEATH IN VOGUE 
MAGAZINE. The Newbury Street Theater 
opens its 15th season with a revival of 
artistic director Lydia Sargent’s spoof on 
attempts (by fashion mags and others) to 
dismantie or co-opt the feminist movement. 
At the Newbury Street Theater, 565 
Boylston Street, Boston (262-7779), 
through December 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $8; dis- 
counts for low-income available. 
ITALIAN AMERICAN RECONCILIATION. 
Why, you might ask, does the hero of John 
Patrick (Moonstruck) Shanley’s halfbaked 
lasagna of a comedy want to dump his 
perfectly nice girlfriend and re-hook up with 
his emasculating ex? The answer, my friend, 
is blowing in the wind of machismo, all the 
way from the old country. Ah, but what the 
guy really needs, says his heavily bonding 
male buddy, is “to reconcile with himself." 
The same could be said of the play, which 
might profitably figure out whether it aims to 
be offensive or just silly. David Wheeler's 
production removes the action from Little 
Italy to Providence, and Frederick Sullivan 
Jr. plays one of the macho whiners to a 
strutting, crotch-hitching T. At Trinity Re- 
pertory Company, 201 Washington Street. 
Providence, Rhode island (401-351-4242) , 
through December 10. Curtain is at 7 p.m. 
on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Satur8ay, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. . 
Tix $24 to $30; discounts for children, 
students, and seniors available. 
JEEVES TAKES CHARGE. It’s hard to say 
what P.G. Wodehouse’s impeccable Jeeves 
would think .of having fatuous Bertie 
Wooster as not just his employer but his 
, too. Yet in English actor 
Edward Duke's delirious entertainment, the 
two do occupy the same skin — Duke's. 
And it’s pretty crowded in there, as Bertie 
and Jeeves are joined in the performer's 
viscera by a regular Wodehouse party of 
silly-billies. When first unveiled in 1980, the 
show won the then-26-year-old actor the 


gotten older, it’s gotten. 





















































ara the premise, bu 


be only one Jeeves, but Jeeves Takes 
Charge is a play with more peaks than 
valets. At the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 
Holyoke Street, Cambridge (576-1602), 
through January 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday, with matinees 
at 2 p.m. on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 

JUST FOR LAUGHS. Carol 
O'Shaughnessy, first winner of Boston's 
Cabaret Entertainer of the Year Award, 
unveils an allrnew show. At the Theatre 
Lobby at Hanover Street cabaret, 216 
Hanover Street, Boston (227-9872), De- 
cember 1 through 23. Curtain is at 11 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday and at 8 p.m. on 
Sunday (December 10 only) . Tix $10. 

LU: A PORTRAIT OF LOUISA MAY 
ALCOTT. A new two-woman play by 
Phoenix contributor Sally Cragin, about the 
life and career of everybody's favorite Little 
Woman — an early feminist, Civil War 
nurse, and the belle of Concord. Amherst, 
eat your heart out. At the Stratton Play- 
house, 60 Wallace Avenue, Fitchburg 
(508-345-6066), December 3 and 10. 
Curtain is at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $3. 
MACBETH. A production of the Scottish 
tragedy staged by the Roxbury Outreach 
Shakespeare Experience, a company of 
minority professionals. Decima Francis, who 
trained at Britain's Royal Nationa! Theatre, 
directs. At the University of Lowell’s Durgan 
Hall, Lowell (508-934-2531), through De- 
cember 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $10; $5 for students and 
seniors. Also at the Strand Theatre, 543 
Columbia Road, Dorchester (282-8000) , 
December 7. Curtain’is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday. Tix $10; $5 for students: 
MEDEA. Tufts professor Peter Arnott's 
translation of Euripides's tragedy has some 
poetic punch, but director Anthony Corn- 
ish’s staging consists of letting his per- 
formers weep and wail. And without mod- 
ulatiOms all the lamentations and curses 
sound like Grecian kvetching. Presented by 
the Performers’ Ensemble at the Per- 
formance Place, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-5510), through December 3. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with a 2 
p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $10; $8 for 
Students. 

NO HOLE HOLIDAY. The Boston Baked 
Theatre’s holiday show is a “magical 
musical fantasy for the whole family’ about 
the “‘gnomes who make all of the holes used 
in the world, and what happens when two 
goblins sabotage the factory and the holes 
vanish."’ At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Eim Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575) , in repertory through Decem- 
ber 30. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, at 7 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $9; $6 for children. 
NUNSENSE. Dan, Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken,‘ who stage’a talent 

» Show. to raise money to bury four of their 
__number.. inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought Pgh of ta 
nanigans by, the show's five i 
ne ‘habit-clad, hur were. een = 


ads seem to get a kick, out of the Sisters 
ficking up. their sensibly shod heels, At the 
les. Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 


7 > Baston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 


at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
..,and)2 R.m..on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at.3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents,,, seniors, and clergy at. Thursday 
matinee. Bey 

OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. Bos- 
ton Baked Theatre's atest collection of 
musical and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resemblance to an episode of 
Saturday Night. Live. It's often funny, 
occasionally offensive, and maddeningly 
inconsistent in quality and. parodic aim. The 
baked ones are at their best juxtaposing the 
truly incongruous. “Shakespeare’s Seven 
Ages of Man with Bathtowel,"’ for example, 
is a remarkable soliloquy in which BBT 
artistic director Stan Gill traces the stages of 
the average life (for middie-cilass males, at 
least) while transforming his protean bath- 
towel into appropriate props, from a diaper 
to a cane — all in iambic-tetrameter 
couplets! At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elim Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 9:15 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $15; discount for 
seniors and students 

PARTY OF ONE. San Francisco-based 
author/composer Morris Bobrow’s new 
musical revue about the perils of co- 
mingling celebrates subjects as disparate 
as President James Buchanan (our only 
unmarried Chief Executive) and onanism — 


not in the same song, however. Director . 


Fran Charnas, conceiver of the enduring A// 
Night Strut!, has done for this theatrical 
Soup-for-One what Strut did for the music 
of the ‘30s and '40s. That is, by adding 
precise choreography and perky staging to 
a quartet of hyper-enthusiastic players 
(Robin V. Allison, Jamie MacKenzie, Merle 
Perkins, and Michael Thayer) , she’s made a 
hearty stew of flavorful if occasionally thin 
stock. At the Theatre Lobby at Hanover 
Street, 216 Hanover Street, Boston 
(227-9381), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14.50 to $21.50. 

A REHEARSAL OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. 
HYDE. Staged reading of a new mu- 
sic/theater piece based on Robert Louis 
Stevenson's novella, adapted and directed 
by the talented Joann Green, with music by 
Brad Ellis. At the Charlestown Working 
Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown (242-3534), December 8 
through 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for students, 
seniors, and CWT subscribers. 

ROUNDING OUT THE OPTION and AP- 
PEALS TO YOUR APPETITE. Two new 
“vocal/movement performances on the 
perils/ pleasures of modern relationships." 
Continued on page 34 
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pargchial-schiool "1" 


presents the 


20th Anniversary presentation of 


Langston Hughes’ 


“more than an annual dramatic event... for twenty years, 
Black Nativity has become a very special piece of the rich 
cultural history of our aty.” 








All evening performances at 
8:00 P.M. 


The Opera House, 539 Washington St., Boston 
Order tickets by mail , $12.00 and $15.00 
Black Nativity, P.O, Box 337, : . MA. 0 02119 


Gala 20th Sosinieahes Opening 
eney Evening, December 8th 


Saturday Evening, December 9th 
Sunday Evening, December 10th 


at 3:30 P.M. 


Sunday Afternoon, December 10th 
“~ Sunday _ Afternoon, December 17th 


i The National Center of Afro-American Artists 








Tickets ‘Available at All Ticketron Outlets 720-3400 or 1-800-382-8080 


credit card. 
Also-after Nov. 25, Tickets available at Opera House Box Office 
426-5300 
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DECEMBER 1& 2 


"8PM 


SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY’S 

Cc. WALSH THEATRE 

55 TEMPLE STREET 
TICKETS $12 
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AMERICAN 
REPERTORY 
THEATRE 


The Second Decade Begins 


Bald Soprano 


by Eugene loriesco 
directed by Andrei ‘Belgrader 


Two electrifying plays from the master of absurdist comedy — 
.a startling blend of farce and tragedy that will make you laugh 
at the wild improbabilities of life! 


Performances begin November24 








TWELFTH NIGHT 


BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
DIRECTED BY ANDREI SERBAN 


A luminous and festive comedy set ina white marble palace 
on the shore of an azure sea. 


Performances begin December 8 





The F 


Save up to 25% 


with a 5- or 3-play subscription 


1989-90 season continues with three 
more great classics: 
Major Barbara - Shaw 
r - Strindberg 
™% Caucasian Chalk Circle - Brecht 


Call today — good seats going fast! 








Order by phone: 


(no added service charge) 


y Press Opening 


| | Preview 


s A.R.T. inquires 
Symposium 


CURTAIN TIMES: 
Tue. - Sat. evenings 8pm 


Sunday eveings 7pm 
Sat/Sun. matinees 2pm 


547-8300 








AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 


Robert Brustein, Artistic Director 
64 Brattle St. - Harvard Square « Cambridge 
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Brandeis University 
Department of Theater Arts 
presents 


Richard III 


by William Shakespeare 
directed by Daniel Gidron 
One of Shakespeare's most. 
exciting and dramatic plays — a 
racing melodrama, a stunning 
tragedy and a feast of poetry. 


TONIGHT 
through 
DECEMBER 10 
Spingold Theater, Waltham 
(near junction of Mass. Pike & 128) 
. FREE PARKING 
Call 736-3400 
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TICKETRON 
YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
‘THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 

MUSICAL ¢ Through December 10 

lub Cabaret 
Jim Bailey's Barbara 
Streisand 
COMEDY ¢ Ongoi 
Boston Baked 
Oatbran and 
Remembrance 
DRAMA ® Through December 3 
Glouceste r Stage 
The Hostage 
THEATER ® Through January 13 
A.R.T. 
The Bald Soprano 
and The Chairs 
MUSICAL ® Ongoing 
Theatre Lobby 
Party of One” 








GOSTIX alee cole 1/2. rian Uetnth 
pten pe pos the Ho to 
events” Stop by’our 
for info. 


VISIT US AT 
FANEUIL HALL 


723-5181 
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THE WANG CENTER 
270 Tremont Street, Boston, MA 02116 
Make checks payable to The Wang Center 
or use American Express ® Card to charge 
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At Mobius, 354 Congress Street, Boston 
(542-7416), December 7 through 10. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $9; $7 for students and seniors. 
RUBICON. Staged reading of a new black 
comedy by Max Burbank. Part of Priscilla 
Beach Theatre's ‘New Works. Series,” 
which is presenting scripts by Massachu- 
setts playwrights. At Priscilla Beach 
Theatre, Theatre Colony Way, Whitehorse 
Beach, Plymouth (508-224-4888), De- 
cember 1 and 2. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $10. 

A SHAYNA MAIDEL. The New England 
premiére.of Barbara Lebow's Off Broadway 
hit about the reunion of two sisters who 
were separated by World War li and the 
Holocaust shows the play to be an odd, 
uncomfortable amaigam) — a straight- 
forward piece of sentimental realism with 
flashbacks and fantasy sequences grafted 
on. Still, actresses Eliza Hale and Rebecca 
Fasanello have a lovely, tentative rapport; 
Fasanello, as-the Holocaust survivor, is 
smart enough to invest her first few scenes 
with humor, and Hale, as her American 
sibling, has» many moments of gentle 
intelligence. Brian Tivnan's production, 
however, is too understated to mine the 


. material's built-in emotion. Presented by 


the Worcester Forum Theatre Ensemble at 
the Center for the Performing Arts, 6 
Chatham Street, Worcester 
(508-799-9166), through December 10. . 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday 
and at 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 
5 p.m. on Saturday and at 1:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $14. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation 
whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history)- 
continue to comb Newbury Street the 
murderer of a classical pianist lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage ll, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 
THE SUN PRINCESS AND HER DE- 
LIVERER. The latest gutsy production from 
the Children's Theatre in Residence at 
Maudslay State Park, in collaboration with 
the Blackburn Theater Company, is an 
adaptation of a weird Lithuanian fairy tale. 
In this bedtime story as apocalyptic cliff- 
hanger, the Sun Princess is carried away by 
a giant and the whole world goes dark. At 
the Blackburn Theater Company, 8 Elm 
Street, Gloucester (508-283-9410), De- 
cember 8 through January 7. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with matinees 
at 2 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $5 to 
$12.50; discounts for children. 
TALKING WITH. Jane Martin's drama 
deftly weaves together monologues by 
eleven fascinating women, but the Back 
Alley production comes across as an 
extended oral-interp event. punctuated by 
half-hearted attempts to: break through the 
to shatter the audience’s defenses and get 
down to some pretty primal confrontation. 
But because she's so coy about using. the 
audience-interactive techniques at her com- 
mand, the Happening never happens. Only 
three talkers-with — Kate Talbot, Kristen 
Lee Kelly, and Eileen Sullivan — are worth 
listening-to. At the Back Alley Theatre, 
1253 Cambridge Street, Cambridge 
(491-8166), through December 10. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sunday. 
Tix $12; $10 for students and seniors. 
TERRITORIES. The premiére production of 
the New Opera Theatre Ensemble, which is 
dedicated to performing ‘‘original operas 
that focus on social issues.'’ This one 
“explores the relationship between two 
women — an overworked nurse and a 
person with AIDS."’ At the Arlington Street 
Church, onthe corner of Boylston and 
Arlington Streets, Boston (266-6669) , De- 
cember 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $10 to $13. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Andrei Serban directs 
Shakespeare’s popular romantic comedy, 
in which cross-dressing and cross-gartering 
collide. Presented by the American Re- 
pertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 
64 Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300) , 
in repertory December 8 through January 
14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $16 to $22. 
TWENTY-SIX BARS. Poet Kenward 
Elmsiie’s performance piece bar-hops 
across America alphabetically — the word- 
slinger crawls from the Amazon Club to 
Zanzibars. The production features original 
music by Steven Taylor, back-projected 
drawings by New York installation artist 
Donna Dennis, and direction by Poets’ 
Theatre artistic director Andreas Teuber. 
Presented by the Poets’ Theatre at the ICA 
Theater, Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston Street, Boston (576-7638), De- 
cember 1 and 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for 
students, seniors, and Poets’ Theatre or 
ICA members. 
WAITING FOR WILLY MARSHALL 
JONES. Have we given up on Godot? 
Staged reading of a new comedy/ drama by 
Donna Sorbelio. Part of Priscilla Beach 
Theatre’s ‘‘New Works Series,"’ which is 
presenting scripts by Massachusetts play- 
wrights. At Priscilla Beach Theatre, Theatre 
Colony Way, Whitehorse Beach, Plymouth 
(508-224-4888) , December.8 and 9. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
Tix $10. 
THE WAY SHE WAS, THE INCREDIBLE 
JM BAILEY’S BARBRA STREISAND. 
“IMusionist” -Bailey, who last passed this 
way in the guise of Garland, now creates the 
itusion that he’s Streisand — at the height 
of her “People who need peopie’’ tame. 
Presented by Club Cabaret at the Club 
Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
(536-0972), through December 10. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
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THIS WEEK 





* kTerence Trent D’Arby's NEITHER 
FISH NOR FLESH (Columbia). This is a 
stab at the rebel romanticism Prince makes 
look so easy. Unhappily for D' Arby, there's 
more to Prince than somersaulting rhetoric, 
kinky encounters, and gospel soul. The 
D’Arby of Neither Fish Nor Flesh is a 
sophomore hoping to impress his date with 
overwritten poetry. The difficult style of “1 
Don't Want To Bring Your Gods Down” 
dominates the album, deadening its senses 
— and its sensuality. Even when the 
editorials cease, as in “‘To Know Someone 
Deeply” and “Attracted to You,” D’Arby 
puts the distance of history between himself 
and making love right now. The entire 
performance seems impenetrably crystal, 
like a paperweight. 

**x‘trhlan McCulloch, CANDLELAND 
(Sire/Warner Bros.). Former Echo & the 
Bunnymen frantman lan McCulloch split the 
group to go solo, and you have to wonder 
why: Gandleland sounds just like a Bun- 
nymen record. On Candieland, McCulloch 
demonstrates his usuat childlike awe, sing- 
ing mostly in a range somewhere between a 
whisper and a confession. The difference 
between: the old songs and the current 
batch is that McCulloch seems to have lost 
some of his edge. in piace of the ominous 
threat implicit in Bunnymen songs like “The 
Killing Moon,"’ Candleland offers the near- 
religious warmth of the title track, about a 
place of ‘make-believe and miracies” 
where lost youth can be invoked by 
sprinkling a “handful of remembrance.” 
The old mysticism has become user- 
friendly. 

*&*kkNine inch Nails, PRETTY HATE 
MACHINE (TVT). These songs pack the 
punch of venom, all fury and acid. It's the 
kind of misery usually relegated to the much 
less formal grounds of rock or blues, not the 
dance floor. But even when the message is 
despair, Cleveland studio wiz Trent Reznor 
has managed to harness tangible help- 
lessness to a beat. Interpreting his own 
angst through the whir, click, and thump of 
his one-man dance. ‘‘band,"' Reznor has 
captured the alternative-radio charts and 
their real-world corollary, urban dance 
clubs. Pretty Hate Machine juxtaposes his 
pissed-off rants and guitar feedback against 
the perfect rhythm and backing tracks of 
synthesized, sampled bass and drums. But 
unlike too many electro-soul forerunners — 
the‘ Soft ‘Celis of the-"70s’and ‘60s: ‘he 
doesn't turn out warmed-over humanity. 
Reznor's music is blue mind-funk and grind, 
with an industrial edge. 
wk Furs, BOOK OF 
DAYS (Columbia). With Book of Days, the 
punk-psychedelic group breaks out of the 
mold they've been fashioning for the past 
five or six years. So much for pigeonholing. 
They stretch comfortably into spheres new 
to them, but not foreign. Butler's love-him- 
or-shoot-him-single-pitch croak has always 
been more at home in a maelstrom of noise 
than in glossy, manufactured numbers; 
even when his lyrics were indecipherable, 
his hoarse whine effectively evoked images 
of disaffected cynicism. But the Furs have 
never so plainly expressed melancholy self- 
absorption before — at least not without 
the cloak of a dissonant crush of guitars and 
horns to draw attention away from their 
writing. 





PREVIOUS 


**x*kPaul Carrack, GROOVE AP- 
PROVED (Chrysalis). This record sounds 
like Squeeze-era Carrack, his flexible biue- 
eyed soul man's voice wrapping deftly 
around bittersweet love lyrics, buoyed by 
melodies that ride brisk tempos. The one 
exception is ‘| Live by the Groove,” a 
relentlessly bright chunk of white funk that 
he sings like a beaming zeaiot. 

***‘%:Marshall Crenshaw, GOOD 
EVENING (Warner Bros.). Fans of guitarist 
and songwriter Marshall Crenshaw’'s first 
two albums of ambitious, hook-smothered 
pop have had to suffer through several 





missteps in which inspiration took a back © 


seat to formula. But just when most people 
were ready to count him out, Crenshaw has 
emerged with his strongest record in half a 
decade. Here, Crenshaw regains his touch 
for tight, trenchant pop songs that retrace 
traditional forms and squeeze out new 
ideas. The production is appropriately 
rough and clear, although Crenshaw's 
angular tunes would be better served if 
producers David Kershenbaum and Paul 
McKenna left their synths switched off. The 
sonics of the LP allow Crenshaw to play-his 
most forceful recorded lines. 
Still, the reali jump here is that Crenshaw's 
new songs are among his most direct and 
elastic. He retains all the innocent aspects 
that made his debut so enticing, and adds a 
veneer of wry experience: tales as disparate 
as “Radio Girl’ and “She Hates To Go 
Home"’ ring true without calling attention to 
themselves. And his covers (Richard 
Thompson, the Isley Brothers, John Hiatt, 
and Bobby Fuller) are a bit wan in the vocal 
department, but they're surprising choices. 
Good Evening could have been a swan 
song, but instead it opens the curtain on a 
new act of Crenshaw’s career. 

* kk: Julee Cruise, FLOATING INTO 
THE NIGHT (Warner Gros.). It's as if 
someone had left the trap door to the ‘50s 
open and this béte noir of a record came 


slithering out. On the surface, this seems a 


synthesizers sigh a cold wind from the spirit 


Sister,"", acknowledges the 
they had in their early days and a desire to 
rekindie audiences with that same spark, At 
the opposite end of the spectrum is the 
grossly over-orchestrated ‘I'm Inside You,"’ 
which sags under the weight of fussy 
strings, horns, and milky platitudes. 
between are a handful of professional- 


_ sounding, distinctively Fuegos songs that 


show greater structural depth than the 
group's previous efforts yet aren't swamped 
by studio gimmickry. The jewel on the 
album is “Stand by You,"’ a deciaration of 
love and loyalty that's aching in its simplicity 
— just Zanes's rasp, an acoustic guitar, and 
judicious daubs of cello, mandolin, and 
harmonies. , 

kkk kThe Georgia Satellites, IN THE 
LAND OF SALVATION AND SIN 
(Elektra). The Atlanta-based quartet have 
remade themselves, and the results elevate 
the group far beyond being just the ultimate 
bar band: Although /n the Land of Salvation 
and Sin otfers enough agreeable thrashing 
to satisfy the faithful, that’s only the 
beginning. The album's 14 cuts provide 
ample opportunity for the band to touch all 
the bases and stumble on a few new ones. 
The Satellites have learned how to channel 
the energy of their engaging bar-room rock 
into a wider variety of forms. Even their 
tributes — unavoidable in a group as 
history-conscious as they are — have 
gained depth. The improved voices of Baird 
and Rick Richards can put across such 


tunes with grace and ease. And in the Land’ 


of Salvation and Sin showcases. the .new 
ways they ‘Ve developed to work together as 
singers. On tracks like “‘Days Gone By"’ and 
“Crazy,’’ wild harmonies swoop from above 
the lead singer and carry the song home. 
There's intelligence at work here, but never 
at the expense of rocking out. The raucous, 
good-ol’-boy Satellites are still burning up 
stages, but their fury is more stunning 
because of the fierce ambition that now 
powers it. ; 

** Deborah Herry, DEF, DUMB & 
BLONDE (Warner Bros.). Recent years 
have afforded few glimpses of that brassy, 
bleached charisma first concocted in the 
late '70s by Harry and Blondie. On Def, 
Dumb & Blonde the slick beat is re- 
furbished with fuller melodies, and Mike 
Chapman's gentle production focuses on 
Harry's voice as a medium for the songs 
rather than vice versa. Chris Stein is once 
more her musical collaborator, but Thomp- 
son Twins Alannah Currie and Tom Bailey 
take the songwriting credit for the single “| 
Want That Man,”’ a touchingly optimistic list 
of demands that suits Harry perfectly. 

* * ‘2 Janet Jackson, RHYTHM NATION 
1814 (A&M). This time her theme's unity, 
not liberty (as it was on Control), and the 
beat’s a march. There are few instrumental 
or even vocal solos. The record is obsessed 
with precision, borrowing its title cut's riffs 
from Earth Wind & Fire’s “Shining Star.’ 
Rhythm Nation has none of the giggles and 
eye flutter that were essential to Control. As 
for Jackson's voice, don't wait for attitude 
fantasies; this time, she sings in a version of 
brother Michael's untamabie falsetto, 
though she’s careful to efface herself in the 
ensemble performance. She's Every- 
person's voice, letting her back-ups give her 


harmony and strength. 

kkk: THE MEKONS ROCK 'N’ ROLL 
(A&M). The Mekons are the only punk unit 
to make it into the form's second decade 
with their ideals intact and their vision clear. 


- 


arrangements and belief in pop’s fast and 
breezy manifesto remain intact. Most of 
Laughter teeters near pop. There 
are a few biting moments, but it's the 


recorded with him last year. Still, Laughteris 
solid escapist pop, danceable, with hooks in 
all the right places. It's a no-risk disc if you 
already like the band, or the Chameleons, or 
Love and Rockets, or any similar practi- 
tioners of late-’80s British pop. But it could 
use more hard-edged guitars, and a little 
more grit and passion among its tricks of the 


production trade. 

*& & kThe Questionnaires, (EMI AMERI- 
CA). Here's a welcome anomaly: a fresh, 
earnest pop-rock band from the south that 
doesn't ape R.E.M. The Questionnaires are 
a Nashville-based unit led by songwriter, 
singer, and guitarist Tom Littlefield, and 
their debut album is and hard- 
headed, a lesson in how to write and record 
pop songs with guts. Li 's voice is 
appealing but somewhat delicate, so he and 
producer Pat Moran are smart to lay on 
harmonies that augment it. On uptempo 
tracks like “Window to the World” and 
“Yesterday's Lie,"" vocals soar above 
cascading guitar lines. But Littlefield can 
hold his own as a singer: on “Laugh,” a 
rootsy, dramatic ballad that wouldn't have 
been out of place on an early Rod Stewart 
album, he is terse and convincing. They can 
also rock out with reckless ease, as cuts like 
“Teenage Head'’ show off. What makes 
The Questionnaires most lively is the wide 
variety of styles it so effortlessly explores. 


There are still many nooks and crannies that ~ 


guitar-based pop has yet to follow; the 
Questionnaires are driving down all the new 
avenues they can find. 

*kkMichelle Shocked, CAPTAIN 
SWING (PolyGram). The best parts of 
Shocked's third album are like walking in 
the door of a tiny Texas roadhouse exactly 
as the band goes from zero to 93 and then 
turns on a dime. The roadhouse is brought 
to you by Pete Anderson, the producer- 
guitarist Mercury foisted on Shocked for her 
first studio album last year. By Shocked's 
own admission, Captain Swing ups the ante. 
She's given Anderson a freer hand in 
arranging the songs this time, and the two of 
them have cooked up a musical tour that 
swings down the East Coast and through 
the decades while hanging a geopolitical 
left. Most of the time, the album more than 
lives-up to its title. If you can conceive ot the 
class struggle as a never-ending Friday 
night in Memphis, you want to hear this. 
*&k&YSqueeze, FRANK (A&M). This 
album's story lies essentially in its song 
titles. “If It's Love’’ is a light tug on the 
heartstrings, ‘Dr. Jazz’’ is a tribute to New 
Orleans music engineered by pianist Jools 
Holiand, “Love Circles” prods the comfort 
of longterm relationships, and 
“Slaughtered, Gutted and Heartbroken” is 
another of the band's typically biack- 
humored looks at rejection. But there are 
some new twists. “Love Circles’’ takes an 
odd, nearly atonal instrumental break. And 
“She Doesn't Have To Shave" is about 
menstruation, not exactly a common pop 
topic. 

*& & k Various BLACK 
HAVANA DANCE COMPILATION 
(Capitol). This showcases a heady font of 
creative enthusiasm where Cuban- 
American Manhattanites use every spice on 
the international rack to thicken the throb. 
in Keith Thompson's Mantronix-remixed 
opener, tribal chants trade places with 
guitar scritches and doubled-over drums 
while boogie-woogie notes fall like Jackson 
Pollock paint splotches. Observing house- 
disco’s tole as the modern world’s great 
equalizer, Vice Versa, Trio Zero, and 3 Big 
Men turn muzak into music, slipping drippy 
etherea that might well be lifted from 
Environments records between 








Chinny Chin Chin,” “El Toro de Goro (The 
Peace Loving Bull) ,"’ and “I'm in With the 
Out Crowd.” Historical note: every song 
here was produced by legendary Sun 
sideman and sometime Elvis composer Stan 
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The B-52's Coamic Thing 

Big Audio Dynamite # Megatop Phoentx 

The Smithereens Smithereens 

Deborah Harry Def, Damb & Blonde 

Kate Bush The Sensual Worid 

Tan McCafloch Candieland 

Bast of Eden Bast of Bden 

The Red Hot 

Chili Peppers Mother's Milk 

The Psychedelic Furs Book of Days 

Camper Van Beethoven Key Lime Pie 

The Stone Roses The Stone Roses 

Tracy Chapman Crossroads 

Various Artists Black Rain Ost 

Duncan Dhu Canicones 

Lenny Kravitz Let Love Rale 

David Byrne Ret Momo 

Max Q Max Q. 

The Ocean Blue The Oceana Biae 

The Sugarcubes Here Today, Tomorrow 
Next Week 

Winter Hours Winter Hours 

54-40 Fight For Love 

The Mighty 

Lemon Drops Laughter 

The Primitives Pare 

The Alarm Change 

The Jesus 

& Mary Chain Automatic 


TO 


TOP Boston 


EeROCK 


Bullet Lavolta 
The Neats 


Dogzilla 
Miranda Warning 
Gang Green 


The Jungle Brothers 





EXISINGLES 


1 Personal Jesus 
2 The Laflabye 
3 Erasure Sweet, Sweet Baby 
4 Camouflage One Fine Day 
5 Nine Inch Nails Down Ia It 
6 The Black Velvet Band As You Go Down 
7 The Creatures Standing There 
8 Hoodoo Gurus AnotherWorld 
9 Peter Murphy The Line Between The 
Devil's Teeth 
10 My Life With The 
Thrill Kill Kait Kooler Than Jesus 


The Gift 
Blues End Biae 


Allizgod 

It's All A Part Of 
Growing Up 
Older . . Budweiser 


TOP Moods for 


E’-3 MODERNS 


Done By The Forces of 
Natare 

Rabies 

12" The Phantom/ 
Space Gladiators 
Pretty Hate Machine 
The Cactas Album 
All Hatl The Queen 
4 Mind Is A Terrible 
Thing To Taste 

12" Hando Jin 


Haus Der Luege 
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Drugstore Cowboy 








ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|; Prancer: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Me: » Sieg Stepfather li: through Thurs. Call for 


BEACON HILL (723-8110) 
1 Beacon St. 

A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 1:45, 
3:45, 5:45, 7:50, 9:45 
i: Shocker: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 
il: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:40 
CHARLES (227-1330) 
195 Cambridge St. 
|: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
it: Sea Of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
iit: Back to the Future ll:.through Thurs., noon, 
2:30,'5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 


= through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, ee Tues., no 7:30 show 
lt: Communion: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 
il: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10 
IV: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 1:45, 
3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 10:10 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 
200 Stuart St. 
|: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 
li: The Stepfather I: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 


through Thurs. on two screens, 10:15 a.m., 11:15 
a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 2:45, 3:45, 5, 6, 7:15, 8:15, 9:30, 
10:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45; Sun., no 10:15 a.m., 11:15 
a.m. shows 

lll: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 

10 a.m., 12:30, 3, 5:30, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

IV: The Bear: through Thurs., 10 a.m., noon, 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10; Fri, Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show 

V: Romero: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 
a.m. show 

Vi: Dad: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50; Sun., no 11:30 a.m. show 
Vil: The Little Mermaid: Thurs. on two 
screens, 10.a.m., 11 a.m., 12:15, 1:15, 2:30, 3:30, 
4:45, 5:45, 7, 8, 9:15, 10:15; Fri, Sat, 11:30, 
midnight; Sun., no 10 a.m., 11 a.m. shows 

IX: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 

12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45; Sun. 

Tues., no 10:15 a.m. shows; Mon., no 2:45, 5 
p.m. shows 

X: All Dogs Go To Heaven: Thurs., 10:15 
a.m., 12:30, 3, 5, 7, 9; Fri., Sat., 11; Sun., no 10:15 
a.m. show 

XI: Prancer: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 3, 
5:15; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 

Thelonious Monk: through Thurs., 8, 10; Fri., 


5:20, 7:20, 9:20; Fri., Sat., midnight 
li: The Story of Women: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
iit: sex, ies and videotape: through Thurs., 1:30, 
a 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:10, 5:10, 7:15, 9:20 
V: Apartment Zero: Thurs., 1:40, 4:15, 
7:05, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
PARIS (267-8181) 








|: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 


4:50, 7:30, 10:10 
it: Back to the Future tl: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5:10, 7:40, 10 

lit: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 


i: Weapons of the Spirit: through Thurs., 6:15, 8, 
9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 2:45, 4:30 

i: The Dybbuk: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2:20, 4:40 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

The More the Merrier: Fri., 3:45, 8 

The Talk of the Town: Fri., 5:45, 10 

Only Angelis Have Wings: Sat., 3:40, 7:50 
History Is Made at Night: Sat., 1:45, 5:55, 10 
Now, Voyager: Sun., 3:20, 7:35 

Beyond the Forest: Sun., 1:30, 5;40, 9:45 
Beware My Lovely: Mon., 5, 8:05 

The Set-Up: Mon., 3:30, 6:35, 9:40 

Marianne and Juliane: Tues., 4, 7:50 

Second Awakening of Christa Klages: Tues., 6, 
9:50 

Stromboli: Wed., 4, 7:40 

A Voyage to Italy: Wed.; 6, 9:45 

Crial: Thurs., 3:45, 7:55 

Carmen (1983): 5:55, 10 

The Shop Around the Comer: Fri. the 8th, 4, 8 
Ninotchka: Fri. the 8th, 5:50, 9:50 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

{: Steel through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

li; Back to the Future li: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:50, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., er 

lil: National Christmas V 

Py big 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., 


Sat., midnight 
IV: Crimes and Misdemeanors: Thurs., 
noon, 2:15, 4:50, 7:20, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vi: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs. 12:45, 3, 
5, 7:10, 9:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., midnight 
JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 
57 JFK St. 
Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 
7 Medford St. 

Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 
204 Mass. Ave. 

I: sex, ies and videotape: through Thurs., 4:50 
Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7, 9:10 

Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: Sat., Sun., 12:50, 2:50 
tt: Black Rain: through Thurs., 6:55, 9:15 
Batman: through Thurs., 4:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 
1, 3:45 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

sex, ies and videotape: Fri., Sat., Mon., Tues., 
5, 7:10, 9:20 

Shirley Valentine: Wed., Thurs., 5:30, 8 
BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mail 

k The Little Mermaid: Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15 

i: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 7:25, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

itt: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

i: The Little Mermaid: Thurs. on two 
screens, 1, 1:30, 3, 3:30, 5, 5:30, 7, 7:30, 9, 9:30 
li: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:05, 
7:10, 9:20 

IV: Staying Together: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:30 














BROCKTON, Westgate Mall 
General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

i: Back to the Future ll: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:35, 4:55, 7:30, 9:55. = 

ll; National 


Lampoon’s Christmas 
through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:40, 10 


__ Ui: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 


9 

V: The Bear: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5 

Dad: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:35 

Vi: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 
4:45, 7:20, 9:50 

een Theatres (508-963-1010) 


Seiten ieiulagtivoai Rana. 5,7,9; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:10 

I: Steel through Thurs., 5:15, 7:35, 
10:10; Sat., Sun. rvats., 12:20, 2:50 

i; Prancer: through Thurs., 5:20; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 12:35, 3 

The Stepfather Il: t:rough Thurs., 7:30, 9:35 
IV: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 5:35, 
7:45, 9:50; Sat., Sur. mats., 1:20, 3:30 


BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) © 


Rte. 128, exit 42 

I: The Little Mermaid: through. Thurs. on two 

screens, noon, 12:30, 2, 2:30, 4, 4:30, 6:15, 6:30, 

8, 8:30 

li; All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs., 

12:45, 2:45, 4:45, 6:4£ , 8:45 

Wt: Dad: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7, 9:15 
Theatres 


i: All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs., 1:20, 

3:25, 5:30, 7:20, 9:15 

li: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:15, 

3:15, 5:15,7,9 

ill: National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 

through Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., 

Sat.; 14:45 

IV: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 12:30, 

2:55, 5:20, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

V: The Bear: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 

7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., «1:30 

Vi: Look Who’s Taking: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 

5:40, 7:50, 10:05; Fri.. Sat., midnight 

DANVERS, Liberty Trae Mail (599-3122) 

Rie. 128, exit 24. 

|: Harlem Nights: thrcugh Thurs., 5:20, 7:40, 10; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 12:40, 3 ; 

I; Steel Thurs., 5:05, 7:25, 

9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:25, 2:45 

DEDHAM, Showcas« 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs. 

Call for times. 

li: Look Who's Taiking: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

lll: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 

through Thurs. Cail for times. 

IV: The Bear: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Dad: through Thu’s. Call for times. 

V: Back to the Future Ii: through Thurs. Cail for 

times. 

Vi: Harlem Nights: through Thurs. on two 

screens. Call for times. 

Vill: All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs. Call 

for times. 

IX: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

X: Prancer: through Thurs. Call for times. 

The Stepfather Ii: through Thurs. Call for times. 
General Cinema !-V! (235-8020) 

Rte. 9, Shopper's Worid 

|: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1,3, 5,7, 9 

il: National 3 Christmas Vacation: 

through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 7:40, 10 


IV: Dad: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:20, 7:15, 9:50 
V: Back to the Future li: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 4:55, 7:30, 9:55 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Ries. 3 and 53 

|: Back to the Future i: through Thurs. on two 
screens, 12:15, 12:45, 2:35, 3:30, 4:55, 7, 7:30, 
9:30, 9:55 

lll: National ’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:40, 10 

IV: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1,3, 5, 7, 
9 


HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 


k Romero: Fri. 5:25, 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:25, 7:30, 9:30; Sun., 1:15, 3:20, 6:30, 8:30; 
Mon.-Thurs., 6:30, 8:30 

it: Sea of Love: Fri., 5:30, 7:45, 9:45; Sat., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 9:45; Sun., 1:30, 3:30, 6:45, 8:45; 
Mon.-Thurs., 6:45, 8:45 

LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) 

205 Cabot St. 

i: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
7:05, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

lt: The Stepfather Il: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 
Prancer: Sat., Sun.,1,3:30 - 

ill: The Bear: through Thurs., 7:15; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 9:30 
The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 


midnight 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 


When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 9:30 

it: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 7:15; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

sex, lies and videotape: through Thurs., 9:30 
itt: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 9:30 

Staying Together: through Thurs., 7:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:30, 4:30, 7, 9; Fri., Sat., 11 

lt: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
4:45, 7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

WW: Crimes and through Thurs., 
12:10, 2:40, 6, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
IV: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:25 

V: The Bear: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:25, 7:30, 
9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:20 

Vi: Prancer: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15 

The Stepfather li: through Thurs., 7:55, 10:05; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 

The Adventures of Beron Munchausen: Fri., 
Sat., 7, 9:15 

“Fred Dodge’s Down East Humor” (live comedy 


rile: goat 7; Sat., Sun tate, 
1:36 
sex, lies and videotape: through Thurs., 8:50; 


7:10, 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 11.a.m., noon, 1, 2, 2:50 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 


k: The Stepfather ll: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:25, 9:35 
no enact Sanaa 1, 3:10, 5:25, 7:35, 


ie ros Anatomy: rough Thurs, 1, 3:10, 6:20, 


I: Back to the Future ll: through Thurs. on two 
screens. Cail for times. 

lit: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: The Bear: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


XI: All Dogs go to Heaven: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Xi: Harlem Nights: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
oa Little Mermaid: through Thurs. Call for 


XIV: XIVe en of Levee tough Thurs Call for times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

|: Prancer: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ft; Dad: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

I: Sea of Love: through Thurs. Call for times. 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

i: Harlem Nights: through Thurs.,.7, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2,.4:15 

I: National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 
lt: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

IV: Back to the Future ll: through Thurs., 7:05, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mail 

|: Back to the Future I: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:10, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

lt: Prancer: through Thurs., 1:35, 4:30, 7:35, 9:50, 
Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Itt: All Dogs Go to Heaven: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:40, 5:40, 7:45, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

IV: Harlem through Thurs. 

screens, 1:10, 1:45, 4, 4:40,.7, 7:25, 9:30, 10.08. 
Fri., Sat., 11:45, 12:25 a.m. 

Vi: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:20, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:10 
Vil: National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 1:40, 4:25, 7:10, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 
11:50 

Vill; The Stepfather It: Thurs., 1:20, 
3:35, 5:30, 7:55, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

IX: The Bear: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:10, 7, 9:20; 


Fri., Sat., 11:15 
X: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 1:10, 
Thurs., 


3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
XI: The Fabulous Baker Boys: 
1:35, 4:15, 7:35, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
1:30, 4:15, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Theatre (625-1081) 


55 Davis Sq. 
Tom Jones: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 


i: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 9:30 
Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 7:15, Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 


li: Staying Together: through Thurs., 7:30, $28; 


Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 


STOUGHTON, 

807 Washington St. 

Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

i: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat, 


Lampoon’ 
through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15 
Ht: Back to the Future il: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 4 
Itt: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 7, 8:45; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3,5 


it: Back to the Future ti: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


lt: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 








CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., er Tues. at 7 
p.m.: David 

CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: Captains Courageous, with Spencer 
Tracy. Fri. the 8th at 2 p.m.: Northwest Passage. 
Free. 

DUDLEY BRANCH LIBRARY (442-6186), 65 
Warren St., Roxbury. Sat. at 2 p.m.: The Mouse 
That Roared. Wed. at 10:15 a.m.: The Christmas 


Messenger. Free. 
THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston, presents films by 
Marcel Carné at 8 p.m. In French with subtitles. 
Fri.-Sun.: Le jour se léve (1939), about an honest 
worker driven to murder. Fri, the 8th: Children of 
Paradise (1945). Admission $4. 
GOETHE INSTITUTE BOSTON (262-6050), 170 
Beacon St., Boston. Thurs. at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m.: 
Michael Hoffmann and Harry Raymon's Aain- 
drops (1981), about a German-Jewish family 
during the rise of Hitler. In German with subtitles. 
Admission $2. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH: UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Sun. at 8 p.m.: Robert Bresson’s Four 
Nights of a Dreamer (1971), in French with 
ities. Admission $3. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quin- 
po Cambridge. Fri, at 7:30 p.m: series of 
Antonioni films from Italy begins 
- L’Avventura (1960), following a lecture by 
Ted Perry. Sat. at 2 and 4 p.m.: Carroll Ballard’s 
The Black Stallion (1979) and Arne Sucksdorff's 
“A Divided World” (Sweden, 1950); at 7 p.m.: 
Antonioni’s The Story of a Love Affair (1950); at 9 
p.m.: Antonioni’s The Lady Without Camelias 
(1952-53). Sun. at 4 p.m.: The Story of a Love 
Affair, at 5 p.m. in rm. B-04: Chris Marker's Sans 
soleil (France, 1982); at 7 p.m.: L'Awentura. 
Mon. at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: Andrei Tarkovsky's 
Nostaighia (\taly/Sweden, 1983). Tues. at 5:30 
and 8 p.m.: Hitchcock's Rebecca (1940). Wed. at 
5:30 and 8 p.m.: Dusan Makavejev's Innocence 
Unprotected (Yugoslavia, 1968). Thurs, at 8:15 
p.m.; Makavejev's Man /s Not a Bird(Yugosiavia, 
1965). Fri. the 8th at 7 p.m.: Antonioni’s Lies of 
Love (1948-49); at 9:15 p.m.: Antonioni’s “Super- 
stitions” (1949) and The Night (1961). Admission 
features 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Fri. the 
8th-Sun. the 10th at 8 p.m.: Dennis O'Rourke's 
Cannibal Tours (Australia, 1987). Admission $5, 
$4 for students and seniors. 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART FILM 
SOCIETY (232-1555), 364 Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Wed. at 7:30 p.m.: Phil Solomon 
presents “What's Out Tonight Is Lost,” 
sion $2. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Fri. at 6 p.m.: Marcos 
Zurinaga’s La Gran Fiesta (Puerto Rico, 1986); at 
8 p.m., Hector Olivera’s The Night of the Pencils 
(Argentina, 1987). Thurs. at 5 p.m.: series of 
Yiddish films continues with Maurice Scwartz's 
Tevye (1939); at 6:45 p.m.: “The Best Of the 1989 
Annecy International Festival of Animation, Part 
I"; at 8:30 p.m.: “The Best Of the 1989 Annecy 
International Festival of Animation, Paft ll.” Fri. 
the 8th at 6 p.m.: Sergio Bianchi’s Romance 
(Brazil, 1987); at 8 p.m:: Tereza Trautman's Best 
Wishes (Brazil, 1988). Admission $4, $3.50 for 
students and seniors. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (852-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: “Strange 
Creatures of the Night” and “Cane Toads: An 


WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. The Ox-Bow 


privet ani sens a os 


tapeae ea a > oe The 
from Shanghai. Free 




















FILM STRIPS 





compiled by Charles Taylor 





MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The War of the Roses (1989). in Danny DeVito’s second outing 
as a writer-director, Michael Douglas and Kathleen Turner play a couple who meet in their 
youth, marry, and acquire great wealth. That wealth is the bone of contention when the 
union goes to hell, and DeVito plays the unconventional divorce lawyer who takes on the 
case. Opens Friday, December 8, at the Cheri and in the suburbs. 


Brasseur, as the egocentric actor Lemaitre, 
who's astonished to find he’s capable of 


loving Garance. deeply enough to feel 
jealous of Baptiste. Maria Casares piays the 
woman who lands Baptiste but not his 
heart. French Library. 


garden-variety 
rural UFO yo-yo, his tale about being 


Christopher Walken) overcoming 
psychological blocks he set up in the wake 
of his trauma. Couldn't the picture be a little 
more fun? It would have been great as Close 
Encounters of the Tabloid Kind or Earth 
Guys Are Easy. With Linds ay Crouse; 
directed by Philippe Mora. Cheri, suburbs. 
CRIA! (1977). Young Ana Torrent and 
Geraldine Chaplin play the same woman at 
two different stages in her life in this dark 
look at childhood from director Carlos 
Saura. Brattle. 

kk & &k KCRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 


~ (1989). Woody Allen manages to resolve his 


Martin Landau plays an 

whose extramarital affair opens him up to a 
spiritual crisis questioning the meaning of 
good and evil when his mistress (Anjelica 
Huston) threatens to expose him. ‘In the 
other story, Allen plays a documentary 
filmmaker trying to win a lovely producer 
(Mia Farrow) away from the allure of trash 
culture represented by his brother-in-law 
(Alan Alda) , a sleazy, successful TV mogul. 
Here Woody Allen seems no longer to be 
rendering life as a cartoon; instead, the 
casual detail suggests submerged mys- 
teries. He has moved from dilettantism to 
genuine artistry. Paris, Harvard Square, 
suburbs. 








A 


* XK ALL DOGS GO TO HEAVEN (1989). 
Don Biuth’s animated feature about Charlie, 
a raffish German shepherd who escapes 
from the pound, is sent to the Pearly Gates 
courtesy of a crooked acquaintance, and 
connives his way to get back to earth only to 
wind up with an orphaned girl who can talk 
to animals. There’s some _ interesting 
chitchat from the likes of Burt Reynolds, 
Dom DeLuise, Vic Tayback, and Charles 
Nelson Reilly as various dogs, and there are 
engaging, miniscule details. But what kills 
the movie is the poorly imagined plot, which 
contains no chemistry between Charlie and 
the little girl. Copley Place, Circle, suburbs. 
*&* K APARTMENT ZERO (1989). in this 
British thriller, @ repressed eccentric film 
programmer (Colin Firth) forms a bizarre 
bond with a charismatic American (Hart 
Bochner) in a Buenos Aires apartment 
building, The perverse plot that ensues 
involves serial murders, foreign 
mercenaries, and Argentine death. squads. 
Director Martin Donovan's voluptuous, chill- 
ing, and politically suggestive tale, though it 
echoes many others, yields a flavor distinct- 
ly its own. Nickelodeon. 

& kX KL’AVVENTURA (1960). Monica 
Vitti’s restless walk on the beach might be 
the emblem of Michelangelo Antonioni’s 
masterpiece — the one great film about the 
anomie and alienation of the late '50s and 
early ‘60s. This film is as closely bound up 
with its era as Rules of the Game was with 
the last days before the Second Worid War. 
The wealthy protagonists are true drifters: 
nothing binds them to each other for very 
long, and their tragedy is that they can still 
feel the loss of what was once important to 
them — the capacity to find some meaning 
in their lives, perhaps, or to hold onto it. Vitti 
is magnificent as Claudia, and Gabrielle 
Ferzetti and Lea Massari (as the woman 
who disappears) give expert performances. 
@ Harvard Film Archive. 


**BACK TO THE FUTURE, PART Ii 
(1989). Director Robert Zemeckis and 
producer Steven Spielberg's reprise of the 
hit 1985 comedy is the ultimate sequel. 
Lifting entire sequences from the original, 
the movie picks up where the first one left 
off, sending Marty McFly (Michael J. Fox) 
and Doc Brown (Christopher Lloyd) to the 
year 2015. But this is merely exposition for 
the movie's last half where Marty and Doc 
return to 1955 and must alter the past to 
ensure their present. It feels as if Zemeckis 
and his partner, screenwriter Bob Gale, had 
merely revised and reshot the first film so 
that Marty and Doc could watch it. But it’s 
too familiar to be gripping and not familiar 
enough to be clear. Zemeckis and Gale 
cannibalize as much as they can without 
adding anything new, or even exploiting the 
possibilities in Fox's playing multiple roles. 
Charles, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

®THE BEAR (1969). Jean-Jacques An- 
naud’s stupefying film features a scene 
where an orphaned bear cub wanders off 
while his adopted father frolics with an 
available female and trips out on psilocybin- 
mushrooom caps, envisioning dancing 
mushroooms in Peter Max colors turning 
into butterflies. Annaud and screenwriter 
Gerald Brach must have found their way to 
the mushrooms first; there are long 
stretches here where the editing is so 
peculiar and confusing you can't figure out 
what's going on. The film's ursine stars are 
beautiful creatures, but even die-hard natu- 
ralists may have a rough time slogging 
through this one. Copley Place, West 
Newton, suburbs. 

BEWARE MY LOVELY (1952). Robert 
Ryan stars in this noir as a ione repairman 
who can erupt with unexpected violence. 
ida Lupino co-stars; Harry Horner directed. 
Brattle 

BEYOND THE FOREST (1946). King Vidor 














directed this melodrama featuring Bette 
Davis as an adulterous wife who neglects 
her doctor husband (Joseph Cotton) for an 
affair with a Chicago business tycoon 
(David Keith) . “What a dump!"’ Brattle. 

* BLACK RAIN (1989). In this appalling 
Ridley Scott picture, Michael Douglas plays 
a New York cop conned out of the Japanese 
gangster he and his partner (an enjoyably 
relaxed Andy Garcia) are assigned to 
escort back to Tokyo. Their pride stung, 
they stick around to help the Japanese cops 
track down the gangster. The scriptwriters 
probably wanted this to be an international, 
interracial buddy-buddy action movie, 
where the cops learn from each other's 
different approaches to crimefighting and 
become friends. But it ends up absurdly 
unbalanced, with Douglas teaching his 
Japanese counterpart (the distinguished 
Japanese actor Ken Takakura) how to do 
his job like Dirty Harry — and the movie 
confirms all of Douglas’s istincts. In the 
context of all the Asians with money in 
Hollywood beating the know-it-all Yanks at 
theit own game, the American cop teaching 
the Japanese to ‘‘go for it’’ must be high 
camp. Charles, Arlington, suburbs. 

kkk KTHE BLACK STALLION (1979). 
It's a child’s animal story, but Carroll Ballard 
goes farther than any American director 
ever has in this genre; the movie has the 
vision of a poet-filmmaker who can get into 
the head and emotions of a child and 
recreate them, though you can see an adult 
sensibility in his choice of details and in the 
humor with which the adults are fondly 
caricatured. Kelly Reno plays the boy who's 
rescued from a fire at sea by a magnificent 
Arabian horse; alone on a desert island, 
they become companions. That's the first 
half of the film; in the second, the boy 
returns to the States with the stallion and, 
with the aid of a retired jockey (Mickey 
Rooney, in a magical performance) , trains 
him to race. Hoyt Axton, Teri Garr, and 
Clarence Muse make strong impressions in 
supporting roles, and the entrancing score 
is by Carmine Coppoia. If you’ve never seen 
this film on a big screen, you can't afford to 
miss the experience — Caleb Deschanel's 
photography has a mystical abstract 
beauty and clarity. 2 Harvard Film Archive. 
***XBRAZIL (1985). Terry Gilliam's 
manic fantasy may be the first visionary epic 
that's also a no-holds-barred black com- 
edy. Set in a vast, looming, Orwellian 
metropolis ‘somewhere in the 20th cen- 
tury,” it's. about a humble everyman 
(Jonathan Pryce) , an anonymous drone in 
the vast totalitarian machinery, who catches 
a glimpse of the girl of his dreams and 
accepts a post in the sinister Information 
Retrieval department to find out who she is. 
Gilliam's Orwell-meets-Monty-Python _ vi- 
suals are at once funny and spectacular, 
and though the picture doesn’t have much 
emotional grip, it offers a bitingly hilarious 
view of modern bureaucratic man clutching 
at the last fragments of his identity. Z 
Somerville Theatre. 





Cc 


CARMEN (1963). Carlos Saura’s film of 
Bizet’s opera combines a production with a 
backstage story in which a choreographer 
falls for the dancer he’s cast in the title role. 
Brattle. 

**kXXCHILDREN OF PARADISE 
(1945). This most famous of the collabora- 
tions by the director Marcel Carne and the 
screenwriter Jacques Prevert, set in Paris 
during the Victor Hugo era, is a heady, 
enthralling mix of high romantic gesture, 
existentialism, and theatrical metaphor. The 
unmatchable Arietty plays Garafice, who 
rejects the too-demanding mime Baptiste 
(Jean-Louis Barrault), travels around the 
world as the mistress of a rich man she 
cannot love, and returns to watch her 
former lover performing, night after night, as 
she sits, veiled, in a box seat. Barrault has a 
memorable intensity, but the best scenes in 
the picture are between Arletty and Pierre 





®DAD (1969). Jack Lemmon piays a 
lovable old coot whose tribulations make 
Job's look like a day at the beach: senility, 
coma, cancer, schizophrenia, and the 
attentions of Ted Danson as the son who 
wants to make up for years of neglect are 
just some of the indignities. Unlike. the old 
school of tearjerkers, which were at least 
up-front about their manipulation, Dad 
comes from the Terms of Endearment 
school of tearjerkers, which pretend to be 
sensitive stories of people who discover how 
much they love each other. But there's 
something sick about a movie that uses 
cancer as the quickest route to hug therapy. 
With Olympia Dukakis; directed by Gary 
David Goldberg. Copley Place, Circle, 
suburbs. 
*&*k ‘DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES 
(1988). In this autobiographical mosaic of 
life in a working-class Liverpool family 
during the '40s and ‘50s, writer-director 
Terence Davies calls up ail the conflicting 
emotions of the births, deaths, weddings, 
and funerals, which he recreates with 
countless bits and pieces of tangible detail. 
Davies's technique is like flipping through a 
family album and pausing while the memory 
and emotion are summoned. These seem- 
ingly random moments and out-of-se- 
quence juxtapositions are designed to 
suggest parallels and continuities, and at 
times it pays off, notably in the way he 
suggests the horrific metamorphosis of 
young romance into loveless marriages. But 
Davies has scooped out all of the material's 
connective tissue, so that what you see 
remains a collection of bits and pieces. 
West Newton. 
*&kk%:DO THE RIGHT THING (1989). 
An affront to the easy attitudes we apply to 
race relations and moviemaking, Spike 
Lee’s controversial film is his best to date. 
Taking place in and around a Bedford- 
Stuyvesant pizzeria on the hottest day of 
the summer, the movie chronicles the 
events leading up to a racial confrontation 
between the Italian-American owner of the 
pizzeria and his black customers. Lee lets 
passing conflicts suggest the rage under- 
lying the comic, eccentric surface of the 
community characters. But these seeming 
diversions intensify the turmoil brooding 
underneath. If the violent climax resolves 
nothing else, it demonstrates Lee's skill at 
filming action and directing actors. With 
Danny Aiello, John Edson, John Turturro, 
Spike Lee, and Ossie Davis. Beacon Hill. 
**k xX *KDRUGSTORE COWBOY (1989). 
Set in Portland, Oregon, in 1971, Gus Van 
Sant's film follows two junkie couples who 
stage a series of drugstore robberies 
looking for Diaudid instead of dollar bills. 
Bob (Matt Dillon) and his tough Barbie-doll 
wife, Dianne (Kelly Lynch) , head the gang, 
which is rounded out by dim-but-earnest 
Rick (James Le Gros) and his teenage, 
bad-luck girlfriend, Nadine (Heather 
Graham) . Van Sant delves into the subject 
of drug addiction not just with courage, but 
with gaiety. The film never loses sight of the 
toll of addiction or glamorizes the sordid 
lifestyle, yet it celebrates with stark detail 
and exuberant style the profoundly human 
imputses that drive needies into veins. With 
William S. Burroughs. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square. 
**%A DRY WHITE SEASON (1969). 
Donald Sutherland stars as the Afrikaner 
schoolteacher forced to confront the evil 
ways Of the system that supports his way of 
Continued on page 38 
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id Superb 

xx Middling 
* Bearabie 
. A turkey 


The absence of a rating means the 
film nas not been viewed as we go to 
press. in such cases, no judgment is 
intended 

The symbol @ indicates a film is 
available for home-video viewing. 
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Joel Seegel, ABCTY 


“JUST STAND BACK AND WATCH THESE 
LADIES SET OFF SPARKS?’ 


— Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 


“A DELIGHTFUL MOVIE THAT HUGS THE HEART” 


— Rex Reed, AT THE MOVIES 


“COMPLETELY CAPTIVATING...IT WILL HAVE YOU 
LAUGHING THROUGH YOUR TEARS? 


— David Sheehan, NBC-TV 
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lite. Set during the 1976 Soweto uprising, 
the movie chronicles Sutherland’s growing 
awareness of what his country is doing as 
his gardener and then the man’s son and 
wife are butchered by South African 
security forces. When his common decency 
overcomes his desire for stability he turns to 
a barrister (Marion Brando in a tour-de- 
force performance) who conducts an in- 
quest and then watches as the case is 
dismissed. Director Euzhan Paicy doesn’t 
make her black characters all saints or 
victims, but she does personify all the evil in 
the person of one heinous character 
(Jurgen Prochnow) , and in the end tragedy 


some getting used to. Made in Poland in 
1937, it's perhaps the last vestige of Polish- 


Jewish culture. You can't watch the actors. 


without thinking of Auschwitz and 
Treblinka; the cold wind of history blows 
through the movie. The story concerns two 
friends who make a pact that their first born 
should marry each other. Tragedy inter- 


by chance and fall in love, Leah (the 
tremulous dark beauty Lili Liliana) has been 


life, and returns to possess Leah's soul, 
leaving it up to the rabbi who taught the 
would-be lovers in their youth to rescue her. 
Director Michal Waszynski gives the movie 
some visual breathing space, though the 
pace is murderously slow at times. It's not 
very good but it is affecting. As you walk out 
of the theater, you fee! you have to shake off 
the strange dust of a remote time. Coolidge 
Corner. 





kkk XTHE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS 
(1989). This sensational debut from writer- 
director Steve Kloves is a comic-romantic 
reverie that never goes soft. After 15 years, 
the lounge act of Frankie and Jack Baker 
(Beau and Jeff Bridges) is beginning to 
wear. Things look up when they hire singer 
Susie Diamond (Michelle Pteiffer), but the 
tenuous truce’ between the brothers is 
disrupted when she and Jack fall for each 
other. Pfeiffer flaunts an immensely likable, 
smart-alecky manner; she's an aimost- 
poetic actress with a terrific comic sense. 
Jeff Bridges gets at what it costs to dream 
Of playing jazz instead of the Brothers’ 
slurpy arrangements. And Beau Bridges 
zeroes in on the need for stability that drives 
Frank to take each crummy job that comes 
his way. What gets to you is the combina- 





, iful lights-down-low 

tography is by Michael Ballhaus. Copley 
Place, Circle, suburbs. 
FOUR NIGHTS OF A DREAMER (1971). 
This Robert Bresson film is based on 
Dostoevsky’s story ‘White Nights." 
Harvard-Epworth Church. 


LA GRAN FIESTA (1986). Raul Julia and 
E.G. Marshall star in this Puerto Rican film 
set on the night in 1942 when a ball was 
held to celebrate the island being turned 
over to US forces. Directed by Marcos 
Zurinaga. Museum of Fine Arts. 

*&%GROSS ANATOMY (1989). As the 
med-school protagonist/hero, Matthew 
Modine has a complacent, insolent charm. 
He's a bit of a prick — combative to his 
hard-ass anatomy prof (Christine Lahti, ina 
horrid role), obnoxious ‘to the classmate 
he’s attracted to (Daphne Zuniga, in a 
horrid performance). + Unfortunately, the 
movie insists on turning him into a better 








person. Modine has a bracing way with his 








*XYHARLEM NIGHTS (1989). 
Writer /director/star Eddie Murphy's name 
adorns the credits of this movie like an 
egoist’s monogram in a closet of silk shirts, 
but what’s on display most is Murphy's 
narcissism and misogyny. Murphy is trying 
to forge an autonomous black myth from 
Hollywood conventions, with three gen- 
erations of black comics acting in a 
gangster movie set in Harlem. Richard Pryor 


Michael Lerner as the gangster who wants 
to move in on Sugar Ray's action. There are 
a few comic sequences, but the movie sinks 
under the inane conventions of Quick’s 


kk kYHISTORY IS MADE AT NIGHT 
(1837). The titie must-have been pulled out 
of the hat; it certainly doesn’t tell you what 
‘to expect in this cockeyed picture — — 
romantic comedy, part melodrama. 
Arthur runs away from her paced 
millionaire husband (Colin Clive) and is 
rescued by a headwaiter (Charles Boyer) 
who takes her to New York. Nothing here 
makes sense (where did Boyer find the 
money for this excursion?) , but Arthur and 
Boyer have. some charming, ultra-'30s 
scenes together before the movie, becomes 
impossibly maudlin and heavy. The best 
sustained work in the picture is by the 
photographer, Gregg Toland. Frank 
Borzage directed. Brattle. 


INNOCENCE UNPROTECTED (1968). 
Dusan Makavejev's fiir is a collage recrea- 
tion of an old Serbian film melodrama 
redone to reflect Yugosiavia’s then-current 
political climate. Harvard Film Archive. 
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*& kk XLE JOUR SE LEVE (1939). Jean 
prep 985" ama sae ena § 
the world from his orphaned childhood; 

falls in love with Francoise Sieomemane 
Laurent), who works in a greenhouse and 
seems as pure as the flowers she tends. 
Jules Berry is Valentin, the spoiler, who 
gives medallions to all the women he sleeps 
with; when Francois discovers that 
Francoise wears one.of these trinkets, he 














Carné. The twin name of the lovers is a too- 
precious touch, and Laurent’s acting is less 
than inspiring, but the film is still exquisite. 
Gabin gives one. of his most affecting 
performances; one shot of him — lying on 
his bed in a leather jacket, a cigarette 
dangling from his lips — points the way to 
the heroes of another generation, Brando 
and James Dean. With Arietty as the good- 
hearted Clara and a haunting score by 
Maurice Jaubert. French Library. 


L 








*&KYLADY WITHOUT CAMILLAS. 


(1953). The title of this early Michelangelo 
Antonioni movie about the career and loves 
of a young film actress probably alludes to 
the division between her screen parts and 
real lite — which isn’t.a romance ora 


melodrama, like Camille (La Dame aux - 


Camelias) is. But the movie is mejodrama, 
despite its existential veneer and Lucia 
Bose’s iced angst in the leading role. 


Antonioni’s trying for something more, but 
he hasn't yet developed the temperament. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

*&*XXTHE LITTLE MERMAID (1969). 
This Disney animation, the first based on a 


Christian Andersen's tale has been given a 
new Disney look and the heroine has a 
happy fate. But in the best Disney tradition, 
the comic and scary elements are more 
entertaining than the story about a mermaid 


and the prince she falls for are spiked with 
healthy portions of musical comedy 
rendered by the engaging supporting 
characters, especially the villainess, Ursula 
(whose voice is provided by Pat Carroll), 
who's like a combination of Divine and a 
squid. The movie is also helped by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken’s score. Copley 
Place, West Newton, suburbs. 


and then decides the best thing she can do 
is to find her son a father; John Travoita is 
the cabbie who takes her to the hospital and 
falls for her and the baby. The movie is fairly 
terrible; but the gimmick — the baby (inthe 
voice of Bruce Willis) carries on a running 
interior monologue — is funny when you get 
to hear an intant giving smart-ass rejoinders 
to adults making fools of themselves. And 
the two stars are appealing. Alley’s scratchy 


farce lights up with his sweetness. Directed 
by Amy Heckerling. Charles, Janus, 
Chestnut Hill; suburbs. 


kkk%:MAN IS NOT A BIRD (1965). 
Dusan Makavejev'’s first film is in many ways 
his best in its narrative economy, subtle 
irony, and complex characterizations. It's a 
shrewdly woven tale of a middle-aged 
YugOsiavian engineer who falls for a provin- 
cial girl while working on a big project. Duty 
triumphs Over desire and he is awarded with 
a medal! while his beloved takes a ride with a 








ing Kubrick's irreverent usage of 
Beethoven's Ninth in A Clockwork Orange 
by six years. Makavejev laces .socialist 
realism with sex and dark humor_and 
undermines the form, establishing in the 
process the anarchic spirit behind his later, 
more heavy-handed collages. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

MARIANNE AND JULIANE (1961). 
Margarethe von Trotta's film about two 
sisters, one of whom becomes a notorious 
terrorist, is loosely based on the exploits of 
Germany's Baader-Meinhof group. Brattle. 


release (probably because of its topicali- 
ty). Viewed today, it seems unimaginative 
and shrill but absolutely convinced of its 
own cleverness. The three protagonists 
(played by Jean Arthur, Joel McCrea, and 
Charles Coburn) are solid, unpretentious, 
and rather dull, but McCrea manages to 
make his character appealing, and Arthur 
has one lovely scnee in which she’s both 
aroused and embarassed by McCrea's 
lovemaking. (it’s the on ly decent scene in 
the picture.) George Stevens directed. 
Brattle. 





NATIONAL LAMPOON’S CHRISTMAS 
VACATION (1969). Chevy Chase and clan 
return to demolish the holidays. With 





group of students who, while demonstrating 
in 1976, were seized by secret police. 
Directed by Hector Olivera. Museum of Fine 


penetrating moments, but it rambles; it’s an 
almost luxurious wallow in upper-class 
angst. Harvard Film Archive. 

NOW, VOYAGER (1941). Bette Davis is the 
spinster who, with the help of a psychiatrist 
(Claude Rains) , comes out of her sheil and 
falls in love with Paul Henried. Directed by 
Irving H. Rapper. Brattle. 








kkk KONLY ANGELS HAVE WINGS 


(1939). In this enthralling aviation adven- 
ture, Cary Grant plays an intrepid banana- 
republic mail pilot who, along with his jaunty 
colleagues, faces such perils as Andean 
snowstorms, barely air-worthy planes, and 
a condor that breaks through a windshield 
in mid flight. Perhaps most dangerous of all 
to this male preserve is the intrusion of 
Woman — personified here by a softer- 
than-usual Jean Arthur. Meanwhile, director 
Howard Hawks explores almost every virtue 
and evil indigenous to his favorite turt: male 
camaraderie. With Rita Hayworth. @ Brattle. 


* & & KREBECCA (1940). The Academy 
Award for Best Picture went to. this 
absorbing high-style gothic, which was 
Alfred Hitchcock’s first American movie. 
The story — about a bride who returns to 
her husband's manor to find the:spirit of his 
first wife hovering — is out of Daphne du 
Maurier, adapted by Robert E: Sherwood 
and Joan Harrison. Laurence Olivier plays 
the haunted widower; he throws too many 
soulful glances, and his performance 
doesn’t make much sense, but he’s 
marvelous to watch anyway. Joan Fontaine 
is surprisingly good as the put-upon second 
wife. The vibrant supporting cast includes 
George Sanders, Gladys Cooper, Reginald 
Denny; Nigel Bruce, Florence Bates,. C. 
Aubrey Smith, Melville Cooper, Leo G. 
Carroll, and Judith Anderson in a classically 
preposterous turn as the creepy house- 
keeper, Mrs. Danvers. 2 Harvard Film 








Archive. 

*k*X*KRED DESERT (1965). 
Michelangelo Antonioni's first: color film 
begins with a blurred shot, as if to remind us 
that the world of his heroine (Monica Vitti) 


_keeps slipping out of focus. She’s almost 


hopelessly neurotic, in constant need of 
reassuring herself the universe exists. But 
what one identifies with is the way that, 
despite her neuroticism, she shows flashes 


terrorism he witnessed until his 1980 
murder, presumably by a Salvadoran army 
gunman, is less a character study than a 
chronicle of Romero's life. Raul Julia, in a 
superb performance, plays the title charac- 
ter as a studious fellow, so much of a mouse 
that it's a surprise when he raises his voice. 
But when a priest who is a close friend of 
Romero is gunned down, Romero stages a 

for him. Forced by his 
conscience to wear the vestments of 
liberation theology, his motives are more 


Jordon, Ana-Alicia, and Harold Gould. The 
film also benefits from John Duigan's 
evenhanded direction of John Sacret 
Young's script. Copley Place, suburbs. 


kkKKSANS SOLEIL (1963). The 
French filmmaker Chris Marker is.like a 
mystical version of Godard, with a 
Borgesian sense of the mystery of being in 
the place of Godard’s Marxian fillings. In this 
free-style documentary on the nature of 
time and+ perception, he’s a. little like 
Jackson Pollock, too; the seemingly ran- 
dom focus of his camera, which reaches to 
Iceland and Tokyo, is puzzling at first, then 
mesmerizing, and after a while you begin to 
see the patterns. ‘The Magic function of the 
eye is at the center of all things,”’ says the 
female voice-over (who reads a third- 
person male narration — point-of-view is 
one of the mysteries Marker is out to 
explore) , and Marker’s magic eye is at the 
center of this picture, which saturates you 
with startling images. One of the great films 
of the "80s. Harvard Film Archive. 

*& *XSEA OF LOVE (1989). This thriller 
takes off from a potent premise: a cop (Al 
Pacino) investigating a series of murders 
apparently committed by the woman who 
answered the male victims’ personal ads 
falls for the prime suspect (Ellen Barkin) . 
But director Harold Becker is not a man with 
great sensuality or cunning, and Richard 
Price's script is full of plot holes. Moreover, 
Price barely writes a character for Ellen 
Barkin, and Becker's idea.of making her a, . 
sexually independent woman is to dress her 
like a hooker. Pacino is terrific at a sort of 
hangdog street comedy, but he overdoes it, 
so you have no sense of a man caught in an 
erotic delirium. The best performance is 
from the wonderful John Goodman .as 
Pacino's partner. Charles, Chestnut Hill, 
Arlington, suburbs. 

THE SECOND AWAKENING OF 
CHRISTINA KLAGES (1879). Margarethe 
von Trotta’s account of a young woman 
who robs a bank to heip finance a day-care 
center and finds herself a fugitive. Brattle. 
& & & 2 THE SET-UP (1949). Robert Ryan 
is absolutely convincing as a downward- 
spiralling boxer who keeps his hopes up that 
he'll make a comeback. This gritty, brutal, 
and extremely affecting movie influenced 
later, more-famous fight pictures — you can 
spot the genesis of episodes in Requiem for 
a Heavyweight and Raging Bull. The script 
(by Art Cohn) and direction (by Robert 
Wise) are rather obvious, but the ambiance 
(it was shot on location) , the lived-in faces 
of the strong supporting cast (Audrey 
Totter, Wallace Ford, George Tobias), and 
Ryan's cracked-granite nobility make it 
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memorable. Brattle. 

* 4 SEX, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE (1989). 
Set in Louisiana, Steven Soderbergh’s 
highly praised debut focuses on the lives of 
four young characters:.Ann (Andie Mac- 
Dowell), who can’t stand to let her lawyer 
husband John (Peter Gallagher) touch her, 
Ann's sister Cynthia (Laura San Giacomo) , 
who's having an affair with John, and John’s 
college friend Graham (James Spader), a 
recovering pathological liar who is impotent 
and can get aroused only by watching 
videotapes of his interviews with women 
about their sex lives. Soderbergh’s camera 
sits on the actors’ faces during long, semi- 
improvised scenes meant to leave us with 
the naked truth. But the movie is mush at 
heart; instead of investigating the real 
messiness of sex and relationships, it gives 
us that old soapy tale about people who 
learn to love again. It Says that sex is fine as 
long as ‘it's the old-fashioned, romantic 
kind, a message that suits it perfectly to the 
AIDS era. Nickelodeon, Arlington, West 
Newton, suburbs. 

*&*SHOCKER (1989). Wes Craven's 
latest scare fest suggests that he might just 
be a big softie after all. The villain, serial 
killer Horace Pinker, is mean but he just 
doesn't have Freddie’s style. The past he 
shares with the teenage hero, whose 
dreams of Pinker’s deeds helped the police 
track the killer down, gives the movie a 
nasty Oedipal twist: But when Pinker is 
given the electric chair, the jolt transforms 
him into a spirit who passes from body to 
body continuing his evil work. The idea is 
stolen from The Hidden and though the 
gags are less sinister, they're almost. as 
funny. The finale — a slapstick chase 
across the TV dial — is giddy enough to 
remind you how much the film betrays 
Craven's real talents. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 
kkkKKTHE SHOP AROUND THE 
CORNER. (1940). Margaret Sullavan and 
James Stewart play adversaries who be- 
come lovers in’ this peerless romantic 
comedy, written by Samson 

and directed by Ernst Lubitsch. Raphaeison 
drew his screenplay from a Miklos Laszio 
play set in a department store in Budapest; 
Stewart and Sullavan are co-workers who 
keep up a sparring match, while (un- 
beknownst to either) they are ‘lonely 
hearts” correspondents who have grown to 
love each other through the mails. Superbly 
matched, the two actors make triumphant 
sense out of the conflict and the develop- 
ment of their relationship by resisting the 
temptation to ‘sentimentalize the 
characters; we can see exactly what each of 
them sees in the other at the outset — why 
each is infuriated and infuriating. Frank 
Morgan gives the most touching per- 
formance of his career as the shopkeeper 
who learns his wife ts cheating on him with 
one ‘of: his: clerks; ‘the perfect cast also 
includes Joseph Schildkraut, Sara Haden, 
William Tracy, and Felix Bressart. Z Brattle. 
*X SIDEWALK STORIES (1989)... This 
black-and-white contemporary silent com- 
edy, about a homeless Street artist who 
befriends-a toddler after seeing: her father 





















stabbed 'to death bynuggers;-has the feel - 


of a whim ‘carried’ through to its wrong- 
headed conclusion. Writer/ director /- 
producer/stat Charlies Lane doesn’t appear 
to understand the first thing about the silent 
comedie$ he's trying t6 emulate (particular- 
ly Chaplin’s The Kid): He seems to think 
that playing @ dear,-elfin, put-upon man is 
enough to carry the comparison to:Chaplin, 
excépt that it reminds you of what's ‘worst 
about Chaplin, his masochistic mawkish- 
ness. But Lane also wants the film to be a 
serious statement about what the poor and 
homeless face, and it hasn't occurred to him 
that social realism can’t make use of broad 
comic stereotypes, The biggest mistake 
comes when the homeless start talking to us 
and the revelation that Lane made a silent 
- movie solely to make @ point — the poor 
aren't silent, it's just that we choose not to 
hear them — kills any respect you might 
have for what he’s trying to do. Nickel- 


odeon. 

*& kA STAYING TOGETHER (1969). Lee 
Grant’s comedy-drama, from Monte Mer- 
rick’s play, tells the story of three brothers 
from a small Southern town who rebel when 
their father selis the family chicken res- 
taurant. When Dad dies of a heart attack, 
each of the three has to find the strength to 
overcome their own personal dilemma. The 
movie has an appealing grit and a 


courageously unfashionable attitude... 


towards such current taboos as booze, 
dope, and sex. But the movie is at once 
mawkish and distant; obvious and. in- 
coherent. it exploits primeval feelings about 
parents, kids, and mortality so clumsily that 


even people who like Dad realize they're 


being had. Cheri, suburbs. 
* A STEEL MAGNOLIAS (1989). Herbert 
Ross's cry-me-a-river treatment of Robert 
Harling's play about mother-daughter con- 
flict in a small Louisiana town is inter- 
mittently saved by its sometimes giddying 
: documentation of all-American bad taste. 
rs Ross dilutes what was funny in Harling’s 
’ play (despite its sentimentality) by opening 
Y it up, and then throws in every knee-jerk, 
tear-jerk he can think of. What's-eft is a 
Love Boat vehicle for the film's six ac- 
tresses, who seem to have dittie to do with 
one another. Dolly Parton is a natural for the 
entrepreneur hairdresser, Turvy, and Sally 
Field gets to resuscitate her Norma Rae 
twang. Shirley MacLaine is pretty funny as 
the town’s crochety vulgarian, and. Julia 
if Roberts makes a good dying swan- But 
Olympia Dukakis is tod ethnic for the 
magnolias, and Daryl Hannah makes a 
preposterously pretty geek. Ross has so 
overburdened and overdecorated Harling's 
modest little comedy that it goes as flat as 
uncorked Coke. Cheri, Harvard Square, 
Circle, suburbs. 
THE STORY OF A LOVE AFFAIR (1950). 
This early Michelangelo Antonioni film tells 
the story of a detective, hired by a 
suspicious husband, who finds the woman 
he is tailing implicated in a murder. Harvard 
Film Archive. 










@STORY OF WOMEN (1989). As Marie 
Latour, the French woman executed by the 
Occupation government in 1943 for per- 
forming abortions, Isabelle Huppert gives a 
dull, drab performance. . And director 
Claude Chabrol can’t seem to decide what 
his point of view is. By the end, when Marie 
has become a sort of anti-Joan of Arc, the. 
movie gets completely unhinged. Chabrol 
says that the male judges who condemned 
Marie can't possibly understand what it is to 
bear or raise children. But it's hard to feel 
righteous about a woman who doesn't give 
a damn about the fate of the clients she 
“operates” on, or who rents out her 
children’s rooms to whores during the day 
so she can make more money. Nickel- 
Odeon. : 

STROMBOLI (1949). The love affair be- 
tween director Roberto Rossellini and his 
Star, Ingrid Bergman, threw the world into a 
tizzy and resulted in many countries boycot- 
ting this film. The story of an Italian 
fisherman who marries a Lithuanian refu- 
gee, it's being shown here in a recently 
discovered uncut version. Brattle. 


ot 

*& XK TALK OF THE TOWN (1942). George 
Stevens directed this strained oddball 
comedy. Cary Grant plays an accused 
criminal; Ronald Colman, the lawyer who 
harbors and defends him; and Jean Arthur, 
the woman who loves them both. There is 
much talk of morality, but the issues are 
unconvincingly resolved. None of the per- 
formers is at peak form here, and the movie 
doesn't stay in the memory. Brattle. 

kkk” THELONIOUS MONK: 
STRAIGHT, NO CHASER (1989). Though 
the extensive backstage and performance 
footage in this documentary brings Monk's 
eccentric genius somewhat closer to the 
realm of the everyday mortal, the visual 
evidence and testimony of intimates confirm 
that though time has removed much of the 
inscrutability of his music, tne man remains 








_ an enigma. The film records his personal 


grace, but it also records the difficulty of 
playing and living with him. Monk's son, 
Thelonious Jr., tells of his father's in- 
troversion, and occasional hospitalizations. 
Among the best of the music is the band 
from Monk’s 1967 European tour piaying 
“Evidence” and “l Mean You.’ Director 
Charlotte Zwerin has done an extraordinary 
job of piecing together a compelling profile. 
Copley Place. 

*&kk%:TOM JONES (1963). More than 
any other film, Tony Richardson's adapta- 
tion of Hénry Fielding’s picaresque comic 
epic captures the ebullience and energy of 
the decade that had just begun when it was 
made: The 18th-century. tale of the 
baseborn foundling. (Albert Finney) , whose 
honesty and animal spirits upset the conniv- 
ing of his establishment cousin (David 
Warner) , provides a blithe, parable for the 
era's irreverence’ and .nascent anarchy. 
Working from John-Osborne's-script, Rich- 
ardson, with-exuberant style and narrative 
directness, manages to ‘both reduce the 
800-page novel to its essence.and capture 
some: of: Fielding’s: style. Just as, Fielding 
was trying to create a new literary form, 
Richardson, borrowing from the innovations~ 
of the Frénch New Wave, was trying for a 
new.cinematic synthesis.. Though much of 
that looks familiar today, he charges the film 
with such effervescent exhilaration that it all 
unreels as. effortiessly as.a minuet and as 
inventively as a dream. With Susannah York 
as the angelic Sophie Western and Hugh 
Griffith as the: august Squire Aliworthy, 
Somerville Theatre. 

k&kkwTRUE LOVE .(1989). Nancy. 
Savoca’s debut film racks up insights as it 
cuts among constantly shifting sub-groups 
preparing fora wedding .in an. Italian- 
American neighborhood in the Bronx. The 
groom (Ron Eldard) can’t quite give up his 
friends, even though his bride (Annabella 
Sciorra) -has already-moved him into the 
forefront of her life and expects him to. do 
the same for. Eldard plays the groom with 
considerable skill and convincing child- 
ishness. But it's the women — the tough- 
vulnerable Sciorra, Suzanne Costalios as 
her warm, sensuous mother, Aida Turturro 
and Star Jasper as her best friends, and 
Kelly Cinnante, hilarious as her mouthy kid” 
sister — who take. over the movie. West 
Newton. 
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VOYAGE TO ITALY (1953). Roberto 
Rossellini's acclaimed film follows the sep- 
aration and reconciliation of a married 
couple during a trip to Italy. Jacques Rivette 
has written, “With the appearance of 
Voyage to italy, all other films aged 10 
years.” Starring Ingrid Bergman and 
George Sanders. Brattle. 


‘Ww 

* & KX WEAPONS OF THE SPIRIT (1989). 
Pierre Sayuage’s documentary tells the 
story ‘of seemingly miraculous goodness 
amidst the overwhelming evil of the Holo- 
caust, the story of the village of Le 
Chambon where 5000 Jews were saved, or 
one for. every inhabitant. Sauvage details 
how Jews were hid.in cellars, how schools 
for refugee children were set up, how 50 
sets of false ID papers were manufactured 
each week, and how an underground 
railroad was eStablished to Switzerland. He 
reverses the traditional Holocaust question 
— ‘How could stich things happen?" — by 
placing it in the context’ of France's 
acquiesence to the Occupation. Sauvage 
(who grew up in Le Chambon) is nota very 
probing interviewer, and his condemnations 
can be very shrill, But the outpourings of 
emotion work: in @ film that never lets you 
forget the evil unleashed by the Holocaust 
but that prefers to celebrate the good that 
flourished in spite of it. Coolidge Corner. 
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